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PIERRE  BENOIT 


(iUMRAN  ET  LE  NOUVEAU 
TESTAMENT 

Ces  réflexions,  qui  furent  d’abord  proposées  lors  de  la  séance  de  clôture  du 
Meeting  de  la  S.N.T.S.  à  Aarhus  (i960),  ne  prétendent  pas  explorer  en 
détail  les  relations  entre  les  écrits  de  Qumrân  et  le  N.T.,  ce  qui  serait  une 
tâche  immense,  ni  même  dresser  le  bilan  des  recherches  entreprises  et  de 
leurs  résultats  actuels,  ce  qui  engagerait  des  analyses  et  une  bibliographie 
considérables.  Elles  veulent  seulement  dégager  des  données  actuellement 
accessibles  quelques  idées  directrices.  De  nombreuses  études  ont  déjà 
institué  des  comparaisons  particulières,  doctrinales  ou  littéraires.  Des  con¬ 
clusions  en  ont  été  tirées,  tantôt  poussant  fort  loin  les  analogies  entre  les  deux 
milieux,  tantôt  les  récusant  avec  une  méfiance  marquée.  Les  unes  soulignent 
les  affinités  et  concluent  à  des  relations  étroites;  les  autres  insistent  sur  les 
dissemblances  et  opposent  les  deux  mouvements.  Il  peut  être  utile  de  faire 
le  point  en  dégageant  de  cette  situation  quelques  réflexions  de  méthode.  J’en 
proposerai  trois. 


I 

La  première  voudrait  mettre  en  garde  contre  uru  facilité  hâtive  à  tenir  pour  contacts 
immédiats  relevant  d'influences  directes  ce  qui  peut  n'itre  que  manifestations  indépendantes 
de  tendances  communes  à  une  époque. 

Que  des  rapprochements  nombreux,  et  souvent  frappants,  s’imposent  entre 
le  N.T.  et  les  écrits  nouvellement  découverts  à  Qumrân,  c’est  un  fait  évident. 
Mais  s’ils  peuvent  provenir  d’une  dépendance  immédiate,  où  le  N.T.  est 
assurément  l’emprunteur,  ils  peuvent  aussi  n’être  que  le  reflet,  dans  l’un  et 
l’autre  milieu,  de  façons  de  penser  et  de  parler  répandues  en  Palestine  ven 
les  débuts  de  Père  chrétienne.  L’alternative  n’est  pas  un  dilemme.  Les  deux 
explications  sont  valables,  et  à  retenir  l’une  ou  l’autre  selon  les  cas.  Encore 
faut-il  être  prudent  et  ne  pas  accepter  trop  vite  la  première,  au  détriment  de 
la  deuxième. 

Ce  serait  en  effet  succomber  à  une  illusion  d’optique  que  de  voir  dans  les 
écrits  de  Qumrân  tout  le  judaïsme  contemporain  du  N.T.  Nous  avons  connu 
naguère  une  illusion  analogue,  quand  nous  considérions,  sinon  en  théorie  du 
moins  en  pratique,  la  littérature  rabbinique  comme  le  représentant  typique 
du  judaïsme  au  temps  de  Jésus.  Tout  le  reste,  surtout  les  ‘Apocryphes’,  ces 
énigmes  sans  attaches  historiques  claires,  était  plus  ou  moins  négligé.  Aux 
littératures  mishnique  et  midrashique  était  accordé  le  privilège  de  fournir 
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l’image  valable  du  judaïsme  à  confronter  avec  le  christianisme  naissant.  Et 
pourtant  ce  n’étaient  là  que  des  écrits  rédigés  à  partir  du  deuxième  siècle, 
émanant  d’un  mouvement  particulier,  le  pharisaïsme,  selon  une  de  ses 
branches  particulières,  l’école  de  Hillel,  et  plus  particulièrement  encore  sous 
la  forme  étroite,  intégriste  et  quelque  peu  sclérosée,  que  lui  avait  imposée  le 
raidissement  de  survivance  après  la  catastrophe  de  70.  On  savait  bien  qu’une 
telle  littérature  ne  pouvait  refléter  exactement  le  judaïsme  des  époques 
antérieures;  mais  on  s’en  contentait,  faute  de  mieux. 

Voici  qu’un  merveilleux  hasard  vient  de  nous  rendre  la  biliothèque  d’une 

jcctc _ qu’il  soit  permis  de  l’appeler  essénienne  —  antérieure  à  la  ruine  du 

Temple.  C’est  une  extraordinaire  fortune,  qu’on  ne  saurait  trop  exploiter, 
mais  qui  nous  menace  d’une  nouvelle  illusion:  croire  que,  cette  fois, 
nous  tenons  en  mains  tout  le  judaïsme  du  premier  siècle;  et  conclure  par 
conséquent  de  tous  les  contacts  à  des  ‘essénismes’  dans  le  N. T.  Cette  nou¬ 
velle  illusion  ne  serait  guère  moins  préjudiciable  que  la  précédente.  Elle 
attribuerait  à  un  mouvement  particulier  bien  des  idées  qui  furent  sans  doute 
charriées  par  des  courants  plus  larges,  où  essénisme  et  christianisme  auront 
également  puisé. 

Nous  pressentons  que  le  judaïsme  des  derniers  siècles  avant  la  ruine  de  70 
fut  aussi  vivant  que  varié.  D’une  part  l’attente  messianique  et  les  calculs 
apocalyptiques  stimulés  par  l’adversité  politique  se  persuadaient  de  l’im¬ 
minence  d’une  crise  qui  amènerait  la  délivrance;  à  défaut  d’actions  témé¬ 
raires  et  déçues  par  l’échec,  telles  que  nous  en  connaissons  de  plusieurs  faux 
Messies,  on  élaborait  des  spéculations  et  des  programmes  qui  variaient  selon 
l’esprit  de  chaque  secte.  D’autre  part  les  influences  d’un  monde  extérieur 
de  plus  en  plus  rapproché  par  l’histoire,  monde  babylonien  et  iranien  où 
avait  mené  l’exil,  monde  gréco-romain  brassé  par  Alexandre  et  devenu 
‘Diaspora’ juive,  s’exerçaient  maintenant  à  l’intérieur  même  de  la  Palestine 
et  y  fécondaient  les  pensées  et  les  aspirations  des  divers  groupes.  Chaudière 
bouillonnante  d’aspirations,  éventail  de  doctrines  plus  ou  moins  ésotériques, 
dont  l’essénisme  de  Qumrân  est  un  témoin  infiniment  précieux,  mais  qu’il 
ne  saurait  prétendre  à  représenter  seul.  Les  mêmes  causes  ont  dû  produire  les 
mêmes  effets  ailleurs  que  dans  son  sein.  Sa  prodigieuse  redécouverte  n’auto¬ 
rise  pas  à  nier  bien  d’autres  témoins  probables,  malheureusement  perdus  pour 
nous,  et  qui  auront,  sous  des  formes  parallèles,  servi  les  mêmes  aspirations, 
exploité  les  mêmes  apports. 

Sinon  le  sadducéïsme,  sans  doute  moins  fécond  par  suite  de  son  conser¬ 
vatisme,  du  moins  le  pharisaïsme  a  dû  lui  aussi  connaître  de  ces  spéculations 
plus  ou  moins  aventureuses  qu’a  oblitérées  l’orthodoxie  hillélite  de  Jamnia. 
D’ailleurs  ces  grands  mouvements  catalogués  par  Josèphe  ne  sauraient  pré¬ 
tendre  à  enfermer  toute  la  variété  mouvante  des  courants  et  des  écrits.  Il  y 
eut  alors  bien  des  fervents  d’eschatologie  et  d’apocalyptique:  rien  n’autorise 
a  les  rassembler  tous  dans  le  monastère  de  Qumrân.  On  a  déjà  observé  avec 
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pertinence  que  les  ouvrages  groupés  dans  sa  bibliothèque  ne  sont  pas  pour 
autant  dus  à  des  membres  de  la  secte  :  certains,  tels  que  la  littérature  héno- 
chienne,  ont  pu  sortir  de  conventicules  distincts.  Ainsi  plus  d’un  thème  qui 
ne  nous  est  connu  que  par  Qumrân  peut  n’avoir  eu  là  en  réalité  que  son 
canal  et  non  sa  source. 

Il  n’est  certes  pas  question  de  refuser  aux  esséniens  des  doctrines  et  des 
productions  originales,  ni  même  une  façon  originale  d’utiliser  les  données 
reçues  dans  le  monde  juif  contemporain.  Mais  il  reste  qu’une  distinction 
capitale  est  permise  et  nécessaire  :  entre  les  idées  qui,  à  Qumrân,  sont  vrai¬ 
ment  spécifiques  de  la  secte  et  celles  qui  relèvent  de  tendances  plus  larges, 
partagées  par  d’autres  mouvements.  L’état  actuel  de  nos  connaissances  rend 
ce  discernement  encore  malaisé  dans  la  pratique.  Cela  n’empêche  pas  qu’il 
s’impose  et  devrait  nous  dissuader  d’appeler  trop  vite  ‘essénisme’  ce  qui 
souvent  ne  le  mérite  pas. 

Que  l’on  songe,  par  exemple,  au  dualisme  qui  oppose  le  Bien  au  Mal 
comme  deux  empires  en  lutte.  Il  est  permis  d’y  voir  un  reflet  de  spéculations 
iraniennes  ;  et  l’on  a  même  pu  soutenir  que  les  amorces  s’en  trouvaient  déjà 
dans  l’A.T.  Il  est  en  tout  cas  bien  probable  que  cette  vue  du  monde,  égale¬ 
ment  favorisée  par  certains  courants  de  la  philosophie  grecque,  était  alon 
assez  répandue  dans  le  judaïsme  syncrétiste,  et  nullement  un  monopole  de 
l’essénisme.  Il  faut  en  dire  autant  des  doctrines  associées  à  ce  dualisme,  telles 
que  l’angélologie  ou  les  répercussions  de  cette  lutte  dans  le  sein  même  de 
l’homme.  De  telles  doctrines  ont  leurs  germes  dans  la  Bible;  elles  se  sont 
développées  par  suite  de  l’influence  iranienne,  non  sans  un  effort  de  purifi¬ 
cation  monothéiste  ;  d’autres  mouvements  du  judaïsme  intertestamentaire  en 
ont  été  influencés,  ainsi  le  pharisaïsme.  A  plus  forte  raison,  s’il  s’agit  de 
thèmes  aussi  traditionnels  que  la  venue  d’une  ère  messianique,  l’épreuve 
nécessaire  d’un  Serviteur,  la  purification  eschatologique  par  l’Esprit,  est-on 
en  droit  d’admettre  qu’ils  furent  exploités  ailleurs  qu’à  Qumrân,  même  si 
cela  est  perdu  pour  nous.  Enfin  les  considérations  sur  les  ‘mystères’  du  plan 
divin,  d’origine  assurément  plus  tardive,  sont  trop  caractéristiques  de  la 
pensée  a|X)calyptique  pour  être  réservées  à  un  seul  groupe.  En  ces  domaines 
et  en  d’autres  analogues,  les  rencontres  du  N.T.  avec  Qumrân  ne  signifient 
pas  plus  que  le  recours  parallèle  à  des  sources  communes.  Et  bien  souvent  la 
source  commune  n’est  autre  que  l’Ancien  Testament! 

Mîds  la  situation  peut  changer  si  ces  rencontres  portent  sur  des  aspects 
particuliers  de  ces  thèmes,  qui  soient  plus  spécifiques  de  l’essénisme.  Car  il 
y  a  certainement  de  tels  aspects,  et  ce  sont  eux  qu’il  serait  précieux  de  con¬ 
naître.  Le  discernement  est  malaisé,  disions-nous,  faute  d’une  documentation 
suffisante  pour  contrôler  de  l’extérieur  celle  de  Qumrân.  Ce  que  nous  savons 
des  origines  et  de  l’histoire  de  la  secte  peut  du  moins  nous  suggérer  des  traits 
qui  lui  appartiennent  davantage  en  propre.  Traits  caractérisant  la  physio- 
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nomie  de  ce  sacerdoce  puriste  et  réactionnaire.  Ce  pourra  être  l’attachement 
à  un  vieux  calendrier  sacerdotal  abandonné  par  le  judaïsme  officiel;  ou  bien 
l’attente  de  deux  Messies,  qui  juxtapose  et  superpose  au  Messie  davidique 
traditionnel  un  Messie  prêtre  de  la  lignée  d’ Aaron;  ou  encore  la  prétention 
d’édifier  au  désert  un  temple  spirituel,  dont  la  prière  et  la  vie  sainte  sont 
préférables  au  culte  pollué  du  Temple  de  Jérusalem. 

C’est  sur  de  tels  points  que  la  confrontation  avec  le  N.T.  sera  plus  efficace, 
et  que  des  analogies  pourront  signifier  des  contacts  directs. 

Il  faut  encore  ajouter  le  domaine  de  la  formulation  littéraire.  C’est  surtout 
là  qu’un  milieu  donné  imprime  sa  marque,  se  fait  une  tradition  de  groupe. 
Des  idées  communes  en  viennent  à  revêtir  chez  lui  un  visage  singulier.  Là 
aussi,  là  surtout,  des  ressemblances  ne  pourront  guère  s’expliquer  sans  une 
influence  immédiate. 

Or  il  n’est  pas  douteux  que  le  N.T.,  à  côté  d’analogies  générales  dont  nous 
avons  dit  qu’elles  ne  prouvent  pas  grand’chose,  présente  aussi  avec  les  écrits 
de  Qumrân  de  ces  analogies  particulières  de  fond  ou  de  forme  qui  supposent 
un  étroit  voisinage.  Qu’il  suffise  d’évoquer  un  passage  aussi  qumrânien  de 
pensée  et  de  style  que  II  Cor.  vi.  14-vii.  i,  sorte  d’aérolithe  tombé  du  ciel  de 
Qunuân  dans  une  épître  de  Paul.  D’autres  exemples  seront  signalés  par  la 
suite. 

Le  problème  des  relations  entre  Qumrân  et  le  N.T.  reste  donc  posé.  La 
première  remarque  de  méthode  qui  vient  d’être  développée  a  voulu  l’enfermer 
dans  des  limites  plus  étroites  qu’on  ne  lui  en  assigne  d’ordinaire.  Mais  ainsi 
restreint,  il  subsiste.  L’essénisme  a  eu  quelque  influence  directe  sur  le 
christianisme,  moins  grande  qu’on  ne  le  dit  souvent,  mais  réelle.  Reste  à 
savoir  quand:  dès  les  origines  ou  plus  tard?  et  comment:  en  matière  im¬ 
portante  ou  secondaire?  par  assimilation  passive  ou  par  réaction  transfor¬ 
mante?  Les  deux  autres  remarques  de  méthode  qui  vont  suivre  voudraient 
aider  à  faire  ces  nouveaux  discernements. 


Il 

Dans  la  mesure  où  une  influence  directe  de  Qumrân  sur  le  N.  T.  semble  prouvée^  il  ru 
s'ensuit  pas  nécessairement  qu'elle  se  soit  exercée  dès  les  origines,  en  sorte  que  le 
christianisme  dérive,  dans  sa  source  même,  de  l'essénisme.  Il  peut  s'agir  plutôt  d'uru 
trfluence  reçue  après  coup  et  qui  aura  aidé  seulement  le  mouvement  nouveau  à  se  formuler 
et  à  s'organiser,  nullement  à  se  créer.  On  voudrait  suggérer  ici  que  ceci  fut  plus 
souvent  le  cas.  Les  apports  qumrâniens  seront  venus,  moins  par  Jean- 
Baptiste  et  par  Jésus,  que  par  Paul,  Jean  et  même  des  frères  de  la  deuxième 
génération. 

Le  premier  contact  dans  le  temps  pourrait  être  fourni  par  Jean-Baptiste. 
La  nature  de  son  message,  jointe  à  la  proximité  de  son  champ  d’action. 
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suggère  en  effet  des  relations  de  quelque  sorte  entre  le  Précurseur  et  la  com¬ 
munauté  de  Qumrân.  Il  est  douteux  cependant  qu’elles  autorisent  à  presser 
outre  mesure  ces  relations,  faisant  par  exemple  de  J.-B.  un  essénien  qui,  après 
avoir  appartenu  à  la  secte,  s’en  serait  détaché  pour  accomplir  sa  nüssion 
propre.  Une  telle  filiation  n’est  pas  impossible;  elle  n’est  cependant  pas  | 
prouvée.  Non  seulement  certains  traits  distinguent  nettement  J.-B.  des 
esséniens  ;  mais  même  les  traits  qui  sont  communs  peuvent  n’être  que  des 
parallèles  sans  relation  immédiate. 

L’attente  de  l’ère  messianique  était  alors  trop  vivante  pour  que  J.-B.  n’ait 
pu  l’emprunter  qu’à  Qumrân.  Et  la  manifestation  du  Messie  au  désert  était  * 
un  thème  assez  commun  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  26;  Actes  xxi.  38;  Josèphe,  B.J.n, 
§§259-61  ;  vu,  §438)  pour  que  le  choix  de  ce  lieu  et  la  mise  en  œuvre  de 
l’oracle  d’Isaïe  xl.  3  par  Jean-Baptiste  (Jean  i.  23;  cf.  Marc  i.  3  par.)  et  par 
Qumrân  (iQS  viii.  13-14;  ix.  19-20)  exigent  entre  eux  une  dépendance 
directe.  L’erémite  Banos  vivait  lui  aussi  au  désert,  avec  un  costume,  une  ali¬ 
mentation  frugale,  un  souci  d’ablutions  (Josèphe,  Vita,  §11)  qui  le  rap¬ 
prochent  curieusement  de  J.-B.  ;  il  n’est  pas  dit  qu’il  ait  été  essénien.  , 

Il  est  vrai  que  J.-B.  cherchait  à  gagner  des  adeptes  et  prêchait  un  baptême  ^ 
de  pénitence  dont  on  a  voulu  trouver  le  pendant,  et  l’origine,  à  Qumrân. 
Mais  il  semble  bien  qu’on  ait  forcé  l’analogie.  Les  ablutions  fréquentes  de 
valeur  rituelle  étaient  alors  très  répandues  dans  le  judaïsme.  Celles  de 
Qumrân  en  sont  un  exemple  typique,  mais  non  unique.  Elles  visaient  à 
maintenir  ou  rétablir  l’état  de  pureté  rituelle  requis  par  la  vie  sainte,  en 
particulier  par  la  participation  aux  repas  communs.  Associées  à  la  conversion 
des  mœurs,  elles  ne  la  produisaient  pas  (iQS  v.  13-14)  mais  l’accompag-  | 
naient  par  la  pureté  lévitique  du  corps.  Ce  que  Josèphe  dit  à  tort  de  Jean-  ■ 
Baptiste  (Josèphe,  Ant.  Jud.  xvm,  §117)  vaut  en  réalité  des  esséniens.  On 
n’a  pas  prouvé  que  ceux-ci  aient  pratiqué  aussi  un  baptême  d’initiation,  de 
portée  morale.  L’aspersion  d’eau  lustrale  purifiant  la  chair  (  i  QS  iii.  8-9),  qui 
est  inefficace  avant  la  conversion  du  cœur  (iQS  iii.  3-6)  et  n’apparaît 
qu’après  la  purification  morale  par  l’Esprit  (iQS  iii.  6-8),  ne  désigne  pas 
autre  chose  que  les  bains  quotidiens  de  pureté  rituelle  ;  soit  ceux  que  pratique 
déjà  sans  doute  le  postulant  (Josèphe,  B. J.  ii,  §  137,  il  reçoit  un  pagne),  soit  f 
surtout  les  bains  des  profès,  d’eaux  ‘plus  pures’  (Jos.  ibid.  §  138),  auxquels  le  | 
candidat  est  admis  après  un  an  de  noviciat  (iQS  vi.  16-17).  degrés,  i 
à  eux  seub,  montrent  assez  qu’il  s’agit  de  purification  rituelle,  non  morale;  et  [ 
le  bain  plus  pur  auquel  le  novice  accède  ainsi  n’est  que  le  premier  d’une  f 
série,  qu’il  pratiquera  désormais  quotidiennement,  nullement  un  acte  unique,  | 
pas  plus  que  le  repas  commun  auquel  le  nouveau  profès  sera  admis  après  la  \ 
deuxième  année  (iQS  vi.  20-1)  et  qu’il  partagera  désormais  tous  les  jours.  ! 
Le  baptême  de  J.-B.,  célébré  une  seule  fois  (rien  n’autorise  à  lui  adjoindre  ^ 
des  bains  ultérieurs)  et  exprimant  la  conversion  du  cœur,  revêt  par  contraste  ^ 
l’aspect  bien  différent  d’un  rite  d’initiation  et  de  pureté  morale.  Quoi  qu’il  }  ’ 
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en  soit  du  baptême  des  prosélytes,  dont  l’existence  antérieure  à  J.-B.  reste 
sujette  au  doute,  le  baptême  administré  par  le  Précurseur  garde  en  face  de 
Qumrân  sa  forte  originalité. 

La  purification  eschatologique  par  l’Esprit  Saint  constitue  un  autre 
parallèle  entre  Jean-Baptiste  (Marc  i.  8  par.;  Jean  i.  33)  et  Qumrân  (iQS 
iv.  21),  mais  qui  s’explique  assez  par  la  tradition  biblique  (Ezéch.  xi.  19; 
xxxvi.  25-7;  xxxix.  29;  cf.  Isa.  xxxii.  15;  xliv.  3;  Joël  iii.  1-2).  La  venue  de 
l’Esprit  Saint  sur  le  Messie  (Marc  i.  10  par.;  Jean  i.  32s.)  représenterait  un 
parallèle  plus  frappant,  encore  que  déjà  préparé  lui  aussi  par  Isa.  xi.  2  ;  xlii.  i , 
si  elle  était  énoncée  à  Qumrân;  mais  il  n’en  est  pas  question  en  iQS  iv.  20ss., 
qui  s’explique  plus  normalement  de  ‘l’homme*  pris  collectivement,  c’est-à- 
dire  du  groupe  que  Dieu  s’est  purifié  ‘d’entre  les  fils  d’homme’,  car  il  les 
a  choisis  pour  une  alliance  étemelle  (ligne  22). 

Il  n’est  pas  non  plus  besoin  de  faire  appel  à  Qumrân,  ni  aux  influences 
iraniennes  qu’il  a  pu  transmettre,  pour  expliquer  le  châtiment  eschatologique 
par  le  feu,  car  iQH  iii.  28  ss.  en  parle  à  l’aide  d’expressions  de  l’A.T.  (Ezéch. 
xxi.  3;  Isa.  xxxiv.  9;  Amos  vii.  4),  où  l’image  est  très  fréquente  (Isa.  ix.  17- 
18;  X.  16;  Ixvi.  24;  Jér.  xxi.  14;  Dan.  vii.  9-10;  Soph.  i.  18;  Ps.  xxi.  10; 
Ixxxiii.  15).  Au  fait,  le  thème  précis  du  ‘fleuve  de  feu’  est  douteux  en  iQH 
iii.  28  SS.  et  absent  dans  l’évangile. 

L’épithète  ‘engeance  de  vipères’  (Matt.  iii.  7;  Luc  iii.  7),  qui  revient 
ailleurs  dans  l’évangile  (Matt.  xii.  34;  xxiii.  33),  relève  d’une  autre  image 
biblique  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Isa.  lix.  5;  Job  xx.  14-16)  qui  a  inspiré  égale¬ 
ment  iQH  V.  10,  27  et  ne  requiert  aucun  empmnt  direct  de  Jean-Baptiste  à 
la  poésie  fuligineuse  de  iQH  iii.  12-18. 

On  ne  prétend  pas  sous-estimer  les  rapports  possibles  entre  le  Précurseur  et 
Qumrân,  dont  le  plus  significatif  est  en  somme  le  souci  commun  de  préparer 
des  cœurs  convertis  à  l’intervention  eschatologique  de  Dieu  attendue  comme 
prochaine;  mais  ce  souci  et  les  gestes  ou  paroles  qui  l’expriment  ne  parais¬ 
sent  pas  exiger,  de  part  et  d’autre,  plus  que  les  impulsions  reçues  du  même 
milieu  ambiant. 

Même  si  J.-B.  dépendait  de  l’essénisme,  le  christianisme  n’en  dépendrait 
pas  pour  autant.  C’est  à  propos  de  Jésus  que  la  question  revêt  toute  son 
acuité.  Or  ici  la  filiation  devient  encore  moins  vraisemblable. 

Jésus  n’a  pu  ignorer  le  mouvement  essénien,  avec  son  centre  de  Qumrân 
et  ses  adeptes  dispersés  dans  toute  la  Palestine.  Son  silence  à  leur  endroit  n’en 
est  que  plus  remarquable.  Les  allusions  que  peut  renfermer  l’évangile  sont 
rares  et  incertaines.  Ce  sont  sans  doute  les  esséniens  qui  sont  les  eunuques 
volontaires  de  Matt.  xix.  12,  car  l’idéal  religieux  de  continence  n’est  pas 
attesté  ailleurs  dans  l’Israël  d’alors.  C’est  chez  eux  qu’on  peut  trouver  la 
consigne  de  ‘haïr  son  ennemi’  (Matt.  v.  43;  cf.  iQS  i.  4,  10;  ix.  21-2), 
tandis  qu’on  la  cherche  en  vain  dans  l’A.T.  La  défense  de  se  faire  appeler 
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KOÖTiyTiTi^S  (Matt,  xxiii.  10)  pourrait  aussi  faire  allusion  au  Moreh  stdtq 
Enfin  on  a  remarqué  que  les  règles  d’excommunication  proposées  en  Matt, 
xviii.  15-18  rappellent  d’assez  près  celles  de  iQS  v.  25-vi.  i.  Ce  sont  là 
toutefois  des  rapprochements  ténus.  Et  il  est  notable  qu’ils  soient  tous  fournis 
par  le  seul  évangile  de  Matthieu.  S’il  est  certain  que  cet  évangile  a  souvent 
conservé  une  matière  très  ancienne,  surtout  en  fait  de  Logia,  il  semble  égale¬ 
ment  vrai  qu’il  reflète  parfois  les  préoccupations  d’un  milieu  judéo-chrétien 
moins  archaïque;  ce  pourrait  être  ici  le  cas. 

A  défaut  de  rapprochements  précis  mais  douteux  comme  ceux-ci,  ne  peut- 
on  du  moins  découvrir  dans  l’âme  de  Jésus  des  idées  maîtresses,  sur  sa 
personne  et  sur  son  rôle,  qui  auraient  trouvé  leur  inspiration  dans  des  pensées 
analogues  de  Qumrân?  Ce  qu’on  a  proposé  à  ce  sujet  n’est  pas  convaincant; 
ou  ce  sont  en  effet  des  analogies,  mais  qui  s’expliquent  suffisamment  par  l’A.T. 
et  le  judaïsme  en  général;  ou  ce  sont  au  contraire  des  différences  qui  dé¬ 
notent  un  esprit  tout  autre. 

Nous  n’avons  pas  à  revenir  sur  l’opposition  dualiste  des  deux  royaumes  de 
Dieu  et  de  Satan  ;  elle  n’est  pas  spécifique  de  Qumrân,  sinon  peut-être  selon 
une  certaine  terminologie.  Or  il  est  notable  que  Jésus  parle  de  Beelzébul, 
non  de  Béliar  comme  on  faisait  dans  la  secte  (le  passage  très  qumrânien  de 
II  Cor.  vi.  15  est  le  seul  endroit  du  N.T.  où  figure  ce  terme  caractéristique); 
quant  au  vocabulaire  ‘Lumière/Ténèbres’  qui  est  peut-être  plus  spécifique, 
ce  n’est  pas  le  Jésus  des  synoptiques  mais  le  Christ  johannique  qui  l’emploie. 

L’important  est  la  conscience  que  Jésus  a  eue  de  lui-même  et  de  sa  mission. 
Quoi  qu’il  en  soit  de  certains  doutes  critiques,  j’admets  pour  ma  part  qu’il 
s’est  considéré  comme  envoyé  de  Dieu,  avec  qui  il  entretenait  des  relations 
d’une  intimité  exceptionnelle  de  Fils  à  Père,  qu’il  s’est  donné  pour  le  Messie, 
ou  mieux  le  Fils  de  l’homme  de  Daniel,  au  moins  en  espérance,  c’est-à-dire 
voué  à  le  devenir  pleinement  après  son  triomphe  sur  la  mort;  car  il  devrait 
auparavant  livrer  sa  vie  pour  expier  les  péchés  des  hommes,  à  l’image  du 
Serviteur  de  Yahvé. 

Quoi  qu’on  en  ait  dit,  rien  de  tel  ne  se  rencontre  dans  la  littérature  de 
Qumrân.  Le  titre  de  ‘Fils  de  l’homme’  n’y  apparaît  pas.  On  y  attend  deux 
Messies,  d’ Aaron  et  d’Israël,  qui  sont  moins  deux  personnages  individuels  et 
définitifs  que  les  représentants  des  deux  pouvoirs  traditionnels  dans  le  ju¬ 
daïsme  (cf.  iQSb  iii.  2,  4  la  descendance  du  Grand  Prêtre  eschatologique)  : 
dans  la  théocratie  restaurée  qui  suivra  le  triomphe  de  la  lumière  sur  les 
ténèbres,  le  nouvel  Israël  recouvrera  pour  toujours  sa  dynastie  sacerdotale  et 
sa  dynastie  royale.  Au  fait,  ces  deux  Messies  n’occupent  pas  une  place 
centrale  dans  les  préoccupations  de  la  secte.  Ils  apparaissent  surtout  dans  la 
congrégation  eschatologique,  dont  ils  président  le  banquet  (iQSa  ii.  11-22) 
et  où  ils  exercent  les  fonctions  traditionnelles,  l’un  du  sacerdoce  et  du  culte 
(iQSb  i.  21-V.  19?),  l’autre  du  gouvernement  politique  et  de  la  justice 
(iQSb  V.  20-9).  Leur  rôle  dans  la  guerre  eschatologique  est  fort  obscur;  et 
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même  si  on  les  identifie  avec  le  ‘  prêtre  en  chef’  grand  aumônier  des  troupes 
(cf.  iQ,M  ii.  I,  etc.),  et  avec  le  ‘prince  de  toute  la  congrégation’  (iQM  v.  i), 
ils  ne  font  que  participer  comme  d’autres  à  la  victoire  commune  dont  les 
artisans  sont  tous  les  fils  de  lumière,  leurs  associés  angéliques,  et  surtout  le 
Dieu  Terrible,  Roi  de  gloire.  Héros  de  la  guerre  (iQM  xii.  7-9)  qui  est  au 
milieu  de  son  peuple  et  mène  le  combat. 

Rien  là  d’un  Messie  unique,  dont  la  personne  jouerait  le  rôle  essentiel  dans 
l’avènement  du  salut.  Rien  surtout  d’un  Serviteur  souffrant  qui  procurerait  ce 
salut  en  expiant  les  péchés  des  hommes.  On  trouve  certes  à  Qumrân  une 
exploitation  du  thème  du  Serviteur,  mais  ici  encore  il  faut  se  garder  d’assimi¬ 
lations  hâtives.  D’abord  l’expiation  dont  il  est  question  en  iQS  v.  6;  viii.  6; 
ix.  4  est  d’ordre  cultuel  :  à  l’instar  de  l’ancienne  économie  du  Temple,  elle 
sera  désormais  assurée  par  la  communauté  de  l’Alliance,  devenue  le  Sanctu¬ 
aire  eschatologique  :  la  vie  sainte  des  fils  de  lumière,  parfaitement  conforme  à 
la  loi,  expiera  les  péchés  plus  efficacement  que  les  sacrifices  matériels  (ou 
même  à  l’aide  de  tek  sacrifices,  si  on  prend  le  mem  de  ix.  4  comme  un  mem 
d’origine  et  non  de  comparaison),  c’est-à-dire  qu’elle  purifiera  la  Terre 
Sainte  souillée  par  l’impiété.  Point  question  en  cela  d’expier  en  faveur  et  à 
la  place  des  pécheurs;  ceux-ci  auront  leur  ‘rétribution’  (viii.  7)!  Il  n’y  a 
même  là  aucune  allusion  particulière  au  Serviteur.  Ce  thème  n’est  pas 
davantage  sous-jacent  à  iQS  iv.  20 ss.,  où  il  est  question  de  la  purification 
eschatologique,  non  d’un  Homme  en  particulier  qui  serait  le  Serviteur- 
Messie,  mais  de  l’homme  en  général,  c’est-à-dire  des  élus  que  Dieu  appelle  à 
la  vie  bienheureuse  avec  les  anges. 

C’est  dans  les  Hodayoth  que  la  figure  du  Serviteur  de  Yahvé  se  profile  plus 
nettement,  appliquée  à  l’auteur  de  ces  hymnes  qui  est  sans  doute  le  Maître  de 
Justice  et  par  contrecoup  à  la  communauté  qu’il  a  fondée  et  qui  partage  son 
sort.  Mais  même  alors,  l’application  porte  plus  sur  les  tribulations  in¬ 
hérentes  à  la  crise  eschatologique  que  sur  la  mission  précise  d’une  souffrance 
vicariale  et  rédemptrice,  valant  pour  autrui  par  substitution.  L’auteur  broyé 
par  ces  épreuves,  accablé  par  ses  propres  péchés,  persécuté  par  ses  adversaires, 
mais  soutenu  par  Dieu  qui  lui  a  révélé  ses  mystères  et  qui  le  fera  triompher  en 
sorte  qu’il  puisse  à  son  tour  illuminer  ses  disciples  et  les  mener  dans  la  voie  du 
salut:  telles  sont  les  idées  qui  reviennent  à  satiété  dans  ces  hymnes  et  qui  se 
revêtent  de  toutes  les  images  fournies  par  la  Bible,  la  tempête  qui  menace 
d’engloutir,  la  ville  forte  que  cernent  des  assiégeants,  les  douleurs  de  la  femme 
qui  enfante  (en  iQS  iii.  7SS.  tout  comme  en  v.  30s.  c’est  l’auteur  qui  enfante 
la  communauté  dont  il  est  le  père  nourricier,  vii.  20s.,  sans  qu’il  soit  question 
de  la  mère  du  Messie).  Le  thème  du  ‘  Serviteur’  d’Isaïe,  incompris,  méconnu, 
outragé,  mais  tenu  en  réserve  par  Dieu,  apparaît  parmi  ces  comparaisons  sans 
que  se  rencontre  ce  qu’il  a  de  vraiment  spécifique  :  la  souffrance  vicariale,  qui 
porte  les  péchés  des  autres  et  expie  pour  les  pécheurs,  bref  la  vie  donnée  en 
rançon  et  le  sang  répandu  pour  une  multitude  (Marc  x.  45;  xiv.  24  par.). 
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Le  Maître  de  Justice  est  assurément  la  figure  qui  à  Qumrân  pourrait  le  t 
plus  faire  songer  à  Jésus.  Or  précisément,  si  attachante  que  soit  sa  person¬ 
nalité  religieuse,  elle  fait  ressortir  par  contraste  la  transcendance  et  l’unicité 
de  celle  de  Jésus.  Sans  parler  d’une  incarnation,  d’une  crucifixion  et  d’une 
résurrection  que  rien  dans  les  textes  n’autorise  à  lui  prêter,  il  n’est  même  pas 
un  sauveur  dont  la  seule  venue  inaugurerait  l’ère  eschatologique.  Être  de 
chair  et  pécheur,  ainsi  qu’il  le  répète  sans  cesse,  il  a  besoin  le  premier  de 
pardon  et  de  purification.  Le  seul  titre  auquel  il  ait  droit,  et  qui  est  déjà 
grand,  est  celui  de  Prophète  ou  mieux  d’Exégète  inspiré,  qui  a  été  illuminé 
d’en  haut  pour  comprendre  les  mystères  de  la  révélation  et  enseigner  à  ses  ^ 
adeptes  les  voies  de  Dieu,  spécialement  dans  les  derniers  temps.  (Voir  entre 
autres  iQpHab.  ii.  2-10;  vii.  4-14;  iQH passim.)  Comme  un  ‘vrai  Docteur’,  ^ 
il  aide  les  autres  à  se  sauver  par  cette  connaissance  qui  les  ramène  à  l’ob¬ 
servance  parfaite  de  la  Loi  et  les  prépare  au  ‘  mystère  à  venir’,  c’est-à-dire  à  la 
crise  eschatologique.  Rien  là  qui  sorte  des  catégories  du  prophétisme  en 
Israël.  Rien  qui  approche  de  la  conscience  messianique  de  Jésus,  pour  qui  ■ 

le  Royaume  eschatologique  de  Dieu  s’inaugure  en  sa  personne  et  va  être 
fondé  par  sa  souffrance  et  son  triomphe  sur  la  mort. 

Si  Jésus  semble  ignorer  les  esséniens  et  ne  s’inspire  pas  de  leurs  doctrines,  ^ 
il  s’éloigne  d’eux  davantage  encore  par  son  comp)ortement  pratique.  Loin  de 
faire  comme  eux  bande  à  part,  il  se  rattache  manifestement  et  volontairement  ■ 

au  judaïsme  officiel,  tout  en  critiquant  ses  abus.  Il  fréquente  le  Temple,  * 

commande  d’obéir  aux  docteurs  et  aux  pharisiens  comme  aux  chefs  : 

reconnus  qui  occupent  la  chaire  de  Moïse  (Matt,  xxiii.  2-3).  Il  n’est  vrâ-  • 

ment  pas  l’un  de  ces  séparés  qui,  au  fond  de  leur  désert,  boudent  le  Temple 
de  Jérusalem  et  revendiquent  le  monop)ole  d’une  obéissance  parfaite  à 
Moïse.  I 

La  cène  qu’il  célèbre  avant  de  mourir  ne  ressemble  pas  plus  au  banquet  | 
essénien  qu’à  maint  repas  de  confréries  religieuses  dans  le  judaïsme,  où  la 
bénédiction  du  pain  et  du  vin  était  chose  habituelle.  Elle  s’en  distingue  ; 
radicalement  par  le  caractère  pascal  qui  lui  donne  tout  son  sens  de  ‘passage’  | 
de  la  captivité  du  péché  à  la  liberté  du  salut.  Sa  célébration  au  soir  du  mardi  j 
n’est  qu’une  hypothèse  discutable,  non  recommandée  par  l’évangile,  et  dont  ? 
la  vérification  ne  le  rattacherait  d’ailleurs  qu’à  un  ‘calendrier  sacerdotal 
ancien’,  peut-être  encore  vivant,  non  à  l’essénisme  en  particulier.  ^ 

Mais  ce  qui  place  le  plus  clairement  Jésus  aux  antipodes  de  ces  sectaires,  | 
c’est  sa  liberté  à  l’égard  de  la  Loi  et  son  amour  des  pécheurs.  A  Qumrân  on  i 
préconise  un  retour  intégral  et  même  intégriste  à  la  loi  de  Moïse,  et  on  se  ■ 
distance  jalousement  de  tous  les  impurs,  pécheurs,  fils  de  ténèbres  qui  I 
n’appartiennent  pas  à  la  secte  élue  de  Dieu.  Avec  son  interprétation  large  de  ^ 
la  Loi,  qui  en  cherche  l’esprit  en  dépassant  la  lettre,  et  avec  son  souci  des  l 
pécheurs,  qui  le  compromet  aux  côtés  des  plus  mal  famés,  Jésus  n’a  pu  que  1 


i 
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choquer  les  esséniens,  autant  et  plus  que  les  pharisiens.  Le  moins  qu’on 
puisse  dire,  c’est  qu’il  n’était  pas  des  leurs. 

L’essénisme  n’a  donc  pas  fourni  l’inspiration  essentielle  du  christianisme 
dès  ses  origines,  ni  par  son  précurseur  Jean-Baptiste,  ni  encore  moins  par  son 
fondateur  Jésus.  Et  pourtant  une  certaine  influence,  reflétée  par  le  Nouveau 
Testament,  semble  indéniable.  Ne  serait-ce  pas  dès  lors  qu’elle  s’est  exercée 
après  coup,  après  la  mort  de  Jésus,  dans  la  communauté  primitive  et  ensuite 
dans  les  générations  ultérieures?  Une  telle  influence,  secondaire  mais  réelle, 
s’expliquerait  aisément,  soit  par  le  fait  d’ esséniens  convertis  au  christianisme 
et  entrés  avec  leurs  idées  et  leurs  coutumes  dans  le  sein  de  la  communauté, 
soit  au  contraire  par  prise  de  position  de  l’Eglise  naissante  en  face  d’un 
mouvement  religieux  particulièrement  important  dans  le  judaïsme.  Il  est 
plausible,  voire  probable,  que  des  esséniens,  d’un  zèle  sincère  et  fervent,  se 
soient  ralliés  peu  à  peu  à  la  jeune  Eglise  ;  on  a  proj)osé  de  les  reconnaître 
dans  les  prêtres  de  Actes  vi.  7,  ou  encore  dans  les  destinataires  de  l’épître 
aux  Hébreux.  Tout  un  mouvement  judéo-chrétien,  l’ébionisme,  pourrait 
avoir  là  son  origine.  Et  d’autre  part,  abstraction  faite  de  telles  conversions, 
on  comprendrait  que  le  christianisme  primitif  se  soit  inspiré  pour  se  con¬ 
struire  de  cette  secte  antérieure  à  lui,  de  sa  ferme  structure  et  de  sa  doctrine 
élaborée,  soit  par  mode  d’emprunt,  soit  par  mode  de  réaction. 

De  fait,  c’est  sur  ce  double  terrain,  de  l’organisation  communautaire  et  de 
la  spéculation  théologique,  que  l’on  observe  une  influence  positive  de  l’es¬ 
sénisme  sur  le  christianisme,  bien  plutôt  que  sur  le  terrain  des  inspirations 
premières.  Encore  faut-il,  même  en  cette  étape  seconde,  marquer  certaines 
limites,  de  temps  ou  de  modalité,  qui  mettent  en  garde  de  rien  exagérer. 

Ainsi  et  d’abord,  en  ce  qui  concerne  l’organisation  et  la  vie  cultuelle  de 
l’Eglise,  cette  influence  essénienne  est  plus  sensible  à  une  épjoque  relativement 
tardive  que  dans  les  débuts. 

Les  liturgistes  estiment,  par  exemple,  que  les  temps  de  la  prière,  les  vigiles, 
les  quatre-temps  nous  sont  venus  de  Qumrân.  Le  lien  historique  du  mona¬ 
chisme  chrétien  à  la  vie  communautaire  essénienne,  si  vraisemblable  dès 
maintenant,  pourra  sans  doute  être  établi  un  jour  de  manière  scientifique. 
C’est  dans  la  Didascalie  syriaque,  au  troisième  siècle,  que  l’episkopos 
chrétien  ressemble  le  plus  au  Mebaqqer  essénien.  Nous  avons  relevé  en 
Matt,  xviii.  15-18  des  règles  d’excommunication  qui  semblent  inspirées  de 
celles  de  Qumrân,  en  remarquant  que  ce  passage  propre  au  premier  évangile 
peut  représenter  une  couche  littéraire  moins  archaïque. 

Si  au  contraire  nous  remontons  à  la  première  communauté  de  Jérusalem, 
les  traces  d’essénisme  se  font  beaucoup  moins  probables.  On  a  voulu  en 
trouver,  mais  non,  me  semble-t-il,  sans  majorer  les  faits.  Ainsi,  quoi  qu’il  en 
semble  à  un  premier  regard  superficiel,  la  communauté  des  biens  chez  les 
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premiers  chrétiens  est  tout  autre  que  celle  qu’on  pratique  à  Qumrân.  Ici  elle 
est  obligatoire,  totale,  sanctionnée  de  châtiments  ;  là  elle  est  facultative  et 
relève  de  l’assistance  sociale  en  vigueur  dans  toutes  les  communautés  juives 
L’acte  de  Bamabé  donnant  aux  apôtres  le  prix  de  son  champ  est  une  géné¬ 
rosité  qui  mérite  d’être  signalée  (Actes  iv.  36-7),  et  Ananie-Sapphire  ne 
sont  punis  que  pour  avoir  menti  à  l’Esprit  Saint  (Actes  v.  3,  4c,  9),  non  pour 
avoir  gardé  une  somme  que  rien  ne  les  obligeait  à  verser  au  trésor  commun 
(Actes  V.  40).  Il  y  a  certes  des  affirmations  de  principe  comme  celles  de 
Actes  iv.  32,  34s.,  mais  ce  sont  là  des  phrases  de  sommaires  récapitulatifs  qui 
généralisent  à  partir  de  cas  particuliers,  et  d’autant  plus  qu’elles  appartien¬ 
nent  à  un  stade  rédactionnel  plus  tardif  (Actes  ii.  44-5,  interpolé  dans  le 
sommaire  ii.  42-3,  46-7). 

Quant  aux  ‘Hellénistes’  de  Actes  vi.ss.,  leur  rapprochement  proposé  avec 
les  esséniens  de  Qumrân  est  fort  peu  vraisemblable.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit  du 
sens  exact  de  ce  terme  rare  et  difficile  —  peut-être  inventé  par  Luc  ou  par  sa 
source  —  on  a  certainement  affaire  à  des  juifs  plus  ou  moins  ralliés  au 
langage  et  au  mode  de  vie  des  grecs,  avec  la  tendance  large  et  universaliste 
que  cela  comporte.  Or  les  esséniens  de  Qumrân  avec  leur  retour  intégriste 
à  la  loi  de  Moïse,  leur  ghetto  volontaire,  matériel  et  spirituel,  qui  ne  s’éloig¬ 
nent  du  Temple  de  Jérusalem  que  pour  des  motifs  personnels  et  transitoires, 
sont  aux  antif>odes  de  telles  gens. 

La  hiérarchie  ecclésiastique  elle-même  ne  semble  pas  dans  les  débuts 
s’être  inspirée  de  l’organisation  essénienne.  Ne  parlons  pas  des  Douze,  dont 
le  choix  par  Jésus  lui-même  s’explique  assez  par  le  chiffre  des  douze  tribus 
qui  constituent  le  peuple  élu  (cf.  Matt.  xix.  28;  Luc  xxii.  30);  ni  des  Trois, 
Pierre,  Jacques  et  Jean,  qui  n’ont  vraiment  rien  à  voir  avec  les  trois  prêtres 
que  le  conseil  de  la  communauté  comportait  en  outre  des  douze  (iQS  viii.  i). 
Les  ‘presbytres’  qui  constituent,  avec  les  Apôtres,  la  première  structure  de 
l’église  de  Jérusalem  (Actes  xi.  30;  xv.  4,  etc.)  étaient  bien  connus  dans  les 
communautés  juives  en  général,  en  Palestine  et  dans  la  Diaspora;  la  mention 
de  J^eqénim  prenant  leur  rang  dans  la  communauté,  en  iQS  vi.  8;  iQM  xiii.  i, 
n’a  donc  rien  qui  suppose  un  contact  particulier.  Quand  apparaissent  les 
épiscopes  et  les  diacres,  c’est  en  terre  de  mission  paulinienne  (Phil.  i.  i; 
Actes  XX.  28;  I  Tim.  iii.  is.;  Tit.  i.  7),  sous  l’influence  du  monde  hellénique 
où  de  tels  fonctionnaires  étaient  connus.  Si  le  Mebaqqer  des  camps  esséniens 
avait  été  le  prototype  de  l’épiscope  chrétien,  celui-ci  aurait  dû  apparaître 
d’abord  dans  la  communauté  palestinienne,  et  comme  un  fonctionnaire 
unique.  Or  ce  n’est  pas  le  cas;  Jacques  gouverne  l’église  de  Jérusalem  à  titre 
de  ‘frère  du  Seigneur’  non  d’‘ évêque’;  dans  les  églises  pauliniennes  nous  ne 
voyons  longtemps  que  des  collèges  d’ épiscopes,  dont  l’évêque  monarchique  se 
dégagera  seulement  vers  la  fin  du  premier  siècle,  à  Antioche  selon  nos  plus 
anciennes  attestations  (Ignace).  Il  se  peut  qu’alors  l’essénisme,  ou  plutôt  le 
judéo-christianisme  essénisant,  ait  joué  un  rôle  dans  cette  transformation. 
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Cela  confirmerait  encore  notre  thèse  :  l’essénisme  a  bien  exercé  une  influence 
sur  le  christianisme,  mais  moins  sur  ses  origines  que  sur  son  évolution 
ultérieure. 

La  doctrine  est  l’autre  domaine  majeur  où  une  influence  des  écrits  de 
Qumrân  sur  le  N.T.  se  laisse  percevoir.  Mais  là  encore  c’est  moins  dans 
l’inspiration  première  reçue  de  Jésus,  que  dans  la  systématisation  théologique 
élaborée  ultérieurement  par  un  Paul  ou  par  un  Jean. 

11  faut  et  il  suffit  pour  cela  que  ceux-ci  aient  eu  contact  avec  ces  écrits,  ou 
d’autres  semblables,  et  s’en  soient  servi,  les  approuvant  ou  les  combattant, 
pour  penser  et  formuler  le  message  chrétien.  Outre  la  Palestine,  un  foyer  où 
ont  pu  s’opérer  de  tels  contacts  est  l’Asie  Mineure,  plus  précisément  la 
région  d’Ephèse.  Ainsi  que  J.  B.  Lightfoot  l’avait  pressenti  et  que  les  nou¬ 
velles  découvertes  sont  venues  le  confirmer,  l’erreur  qu’affronte  l’épître  aux 
Colossiens  semble  fort  teintée  d’essénisme.  Retour  à  la  loi  mosaïque  par  la 
circoncision,  observances  intégristes  concernant  l’alimentation  et  le  calendrier, 
spéculations  sur  les  puissances  angéliques,  tout  cela  entre  bien  dans  les 
perspectives  de  Qumrân.  Et  Paul  lui-même  ne  peut  guère  ignorer  la  littéra¬ 
ture  de  la  secte  quand  il  écrit  Col.  i.  12-13.  Cette  influence  littéraire  est 
encore  plus  marquée  dans  Ephésiens,  l’épître  contemporaine  et  adressée  aux 
églises  de  la  même  région.  Non  seulement  la  thématique  de  passages  comme 
Eph.  V.  6-13;  vi.  10-17,  mais  encore,  ce  qui  est  plus  significatif,  des  formules 
de  style  comme  celles  qu’a  relevées  le  Prof.  K.  G.  Kuhn,  tout  cela  ne  peut 
guère  s’expliquer  sans  une  connaissance  directe  de  la  littérature  qumrâ- 
nienne,  soit  chez  Paul  soit  chez  le  disciple  qui,  sous  sa  direction,  se  sera  chargé 
de  la  rédaction  finale. 

La  même  région  d’Ephèse,  où  la  tradition  place  la  composition  des  écrits 
johanniques,  peut  expliquer  la  forte  couleur  qumrânienne  qui  les  caractérise, 
surtout  la  I*  Joannis.  Après  les  découvertes  de  Qumrân,  on  a  observé  que  le 
recours  à  une  gnose  grecque  ne  s’impose  plus  comme  milieu  originel  du 
quatrième  évangile,  puisqu’on  connaît  désormais  un  milieu  plus  proche,  plus 
ancien,  en  Palestine  même.  Cette  observation  est  pertinente  et  doit  être 
maintenue.  Mais  elle  n’oblige  pas  à  ramener  en  Palestine  toute  la  genèse 
littéraire  de  cet  évangile.  Cette  genèse  a  d’ailleurs  une  longue  histoire.  Quoi 
qu’il  en  soit  de  ses  couches  plus  anciennes,  que  d’autres  considérations  exigent 
de  rapporter  à  un  témoin  oculaire  de  Jésus  et  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  il  est  permis 
d’envisager  que  des  couches  plus  récentes  aient  trouvé  leur  maturité  et  leur 
formulation  dans  un  autre  lieu.  C’est  ici  que  la  tradition  d’un  achèvement  à 
Ephèse  peut  trouver  sa  confirmation  dans  la  présence  en  ces  parages  d’un 
judaïsme  ou  judéo-christianisme  essénisant. 

Gomment  celui-ci  est-il  arrivé  là?  Nous  sommes  réduits  sur  ce  point  à 
des  conjectures,  encore  que  l’alexandrin  Apollon  et  les  Johannites  d’Ephèse 
(Actes  xviii.  24-5;  xix.  2-3)  avec  leur  christianisme  incomplet,  arrêté  au 
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baptême  de  Jean,  nous  offrent  peut-être  les  maillons  d’une  chaîne  qui  rat¬ 
tacherait  l’essénisme  ou  le  judéo-christianisme  de  la  région  d’Ephèse  à  celui 
de  Palestine  en  passant  par  les  Thérapeutes  d’Alexandrie. 

Au  reste,  il  ne  faudrait  pas  limiter  à  la  province  d’Asie  le  foyer  où  Paul  a 
pu  entrer  en  contact  avec  la  pensée  de  Qumrân.  Déjà  les  épîtres  aux 
Thessaloniciens,  antérieures  au  séjour  d’Ephèse,  présentent  des  analogies 
significatives  :  tel  ce  passage  de  I  Thess.  v.  i-i  i  sur  la  crise  eschatologique  et  la 
lutte  entre  la  lumière  et  les  ténèbres,  tel  celui  de  II  Thess.  ii.  6ss.  dont  les 
affinités  avec  iQS  27.  i  sont  frappantes.  Nous  sommes  mal  informés  sur  la 
diffusion  de  l’essénisme  dans  la  Diaspora,  et  la  Palestine  demeure  le  foyer 
principal  où  paulinisme  et  johannisme  ont  également  pu  puiser.  Quoi  qu’il 
en  soit  des  connexions  historiques  qui  nous  échappent,  et  des  moments  ou 
des  lieux  où  l’influence  essénienne  a  pu  s’exercer  sur  Paul  ou  sur  Jean,  il  ap¬ 
paraît  que  cela  s’est  produit  en  un  stade  secondaire  de  leur  pensée,  non  à  sa 
source;  fait  capital  et  qui  engage  une  nouvelle  réflexion  sur  la  nature  même 
des  éléments  ainsi  empruntés  :  thèmes  majeurs  ou  mineurs?  reçus  tels  quels 
ou  modifiés? 

III 

Reconnaître  que  les  idées  esséniennes  ont  marqué  leur  empreinte  sur  la 
théologie  chrétienne,  fût-ce  à  une  époque  seconde,  n’est-ce  pas  concéder  que 
le  christianisme  doit  beaucoup  à  l’essénisme?  Selon  la  thèse  qui  minimise  la 
part  créatrice  de  Jésus  et  fait  de  Paul  ou  de  Jean  les  vrais  fondateurs  de  la 
pensée  chrétienne,  ne  suffit-il  pas  que  ceux-ci  aient  exploité  l’essénisme  pour 
que  tout  le  système  chrétien  en  soit  pénétré? 

Deux  raisons  principales  s’opposent  à  une  telle  vue  des  choses.  La  première 
est  que  les  motifs  empruntés  sont  secondaires,  et  ne  constituent  nullement  V essence  à 
message  chrétien.  La  deuxième  est  qu'ils  sont  profondément  transformés  par  V usage 
qui  en  est fait,  précisément  parce  que  mis  au  service  d'un  donné  neuf  et  original.  On  peut 
appliquer  ici  ce  que  Jean  Guitton  a  écrit  de  1’* esprit’  et  de  la  ‘mentalité’. 

Les  modes  de  penser  ou  de  parler  esséniens  que  Paul  ou  Jean  recueillent  chez  I 

leurs  fidèles  ou  leurs  adversaires,  relèvent  d’une  ‘  mentalité  ’  alors  répandue  g 

dans  les  milieux  où  ils  travaillent,  mais  le  message  qu’ils  annoncent  en 
l’accommodant  ainsi,  émane,  lui,  d’un  ‘esprit’  tout  autre,  qui  soulève  cette  | 
mentalité  au  point  de  la  renouveler  complètement.  î 

Pour  Paul  comme  pour  Jean,  l’objet  essentiel  de  la  foi  chrétienne  est  la 
mort  de  Jésus,  le  Fils  de  Dieu  fait  homme,  qui  expie  par  son  sang  les  péchés  | 
des  hommes,  et  sa  résurrection  qui  les  sauve  en  leur  rendant  la  vie  d’amitié  | 
avec  Dieu.  C’est  ce  ‘  Kérygma’  central,  fondé  sur  l’histoire,  que  chacun  d’eux 
orchestre  selon  son  génie,  l’un  soulignant  en  Jésus  la  venue  de  la  Parole 
créatrice  qui  détruit  l’ordre  ancien  et  recrée  une  humanité  nouvelle,  tandis 
que  l’autre  contemple  davantage  la  Parole  révélatrice  qui  chasse  les  ténèbres 
du  péché  et  illumine  par  la  vraie  connaissance  du  Dieu  de  gloire.  Or  ni  le 

j 

.. _ i 
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fait  historique  de  base  ni  l’explication  qu’ils  en  donnent  ne  leur  sont  venus  de 
Qumrân.  Car  on  y  cherche  en  vain,  à  moins  qu’on  ne  l’y  mette,  la  croyance 
à  un  envoyé  de  Dieu  crucifié  et  ressuscité;  l’idée  même  d’un  Messie,  Fils  de 
l’Homme  ou  Serviteur,  devant  assurer  le  salut  par  sa  propre  destinée,  ne  s’y 
rencontre  pas  davantage.  Ceux-là  mêmes  qui  refuseraient  à  Jésus  d’avoir  le 
premier  interprété  ainsi  sa  personne  et  sa  mission  devraient  chercher  ailleurs 
qu’à  Qumrân  la  source  où  Paul  et  Jean  auraient  nourri  leurs  créations 
théologiques,  à  savoir  l’Ancien  Testament  ou  d’autres  courants  du  judaïsme. 

Même  des  thèmes  plus  spécifiques  mais  encore  rattachés  à  l’essentiel  du 
message  tels  que  le  Logos  de  Jean  ou  l’Homme  céleste  de  Paul  ne  trouvent 
pas  à  Qumrân  leur  explication.  Encore  une  fois,  c’est  sur  des  modes  secon¬ 
daires  de  présentation  que  s’observent  le  mieux  les  analogies,  et  non  sans  une 
différence  d’application  qui  en  change  l’esprit.  Choisissons  pour  le  montrer 
trois  de  ces  thèmes  qui  se  rencontrent  particulièrement  chez  Paul  :  la  lutte 
entre  lumière  et  ténèbres,  la  révélation  du  mystère,  la  justification  par  pure 
grâce. 

L’opposition  entre  lumière  et  ténèbres  se  rencontre  souvent  chez  Paul,  de  ses 
plus  anciennes  épîtres  (I  Thess.  v.  i-io)  aux  plus  récentes  (Col.  i.  12-13; 
Eph.  v.  6-14),  en  passant  par  II  Cor.  iv.  6;  vi.  14;  xi.  14;  Rom.  ii.  19; 
xiii.  11-13.  Assurément  un  passage  comme  Rom.  ii.  19  n’engage  qu’un 
usage  général,  prophétique  et  sapientiel,  du  thème,  qui  s’explique  assez  par 
l’A.T.  (cf.  Isa.  xlii.  6-7;  li.  4;  Sag.  xviii.  4)  ;  de  même  Phil.  ii.  15.  Mais  la 
plupart  des  autres  l’assument  dans  un  contexte  de  crise  eschatologique  et  de 
lutte  (I  Thess.  v.  1-8;  Rom.  xiii.  12-13),  d’opposition  dualistique  entre  deux 
i  camps  adverses  (II  Cor.  vi.  14),  voire  d’intervention  angélique  (II  Cor. 

iv.  3-4;  xi.  14),  tel  que  les  parallèles  de  Qumrân  s’imposent  comme  très 
i  proches;  surtout  quand  s’y  ajoutent  des  expressions  aussi  particulières  que 
‘fils  de  lumière’  ‘fils  de  ténèbres’,  qui  ne  se  rencontrent,  même  à  Qumrân, 
que  dans  iQS  et  iQH,  et  sont  peut-être  propres  au  ‘Maître  de  Justice’. 

C’est  sur  ce  fond  d’imagerie  commune  que  prend  toute  sa  valeur  une 
différence  radicale  quant  à  l’échéance  eschatologique.  A  Qumrân,  l’heure  de 
P  la  lutte  est  encore  à  venir,  et  demeure  indéterminée  ;  pour  Paul,  un  événement 

décisif  s’est  déjà  produit  qui  en  commande  l’issue.  Le  jour  reste  incertain 
(I  Thess.  V.  2),  mais  il  est  proche  (Rom.  xiii.  12),  parce  que  le  Christ  a  déjà 
vaincu  et  a  fourni  les  armes  de  lumière  (Rom.  xiii.  12  et  14;  1  Thess.  v.  8-10; 
cf.  II  Cor.  iv.  4,  6),  si  bien  que  les  fidèles  sont  déjà  des  fils  de  lumière 
(I  Thess.  V.  5;  Eph.  v.  8).  Sans  doute  les  sectaires  de  Qumrân  sont-ils  déjà, 
eux  aussi,  des  fils  de  lumière.  Mais  ils  le  sont  d’une  autre  manière,  qui 
éclaire  bien  la  différence  des  situations. 

Ils  le  sont,  à  Qumrân,  comme  par  définition,  engagés  par  une  prédétermi¬ 
nation  divine  dans  un  camp  qui  existe  depuis  toujours  (iQS  iv.  24-5; 
I  iQM  xiii.  9-12).  C’est  dès  les  origines,  semble-t-il,  que  Dieu  a  établi  les  deux 
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partis  de  lumière  et  de  ténèbres,  avec  leurs  deux  chefs  rivaux  (iQS  iü.  25).  k 
L’alliance  de  Moïse  et  ses  reprises  par  les  prophètes  ont  revigoré  de  temps  en  | 
temps  le  parti  de  la  lumière  (par  ex.  C.D.C.  v.  17s.,  vi.  i),  elles  n’ont  rien  B 
changé  à  la  situation  primordiale  qui  les  précédait  et  qui  durera  jusqu’au  ■ 
jour  où  Dieu  décrétera  le  combat  final.  A  Qumrân,  on  est  toujours  dans  é 
l’ancien  régime;  on  croit  plus  proche  le  moment  décisif,  mais  on  l’attend  ' 
encore.  Rien  n’est  changé  depuis  Moïse,  sinon  que  le  Maître  de  la  secte,  , 
comme  un  dernier  prophète,  cherche  dans  le  retour  intégral  à  l’alliance  de  ! 
Moïse  l’ultime  préparation  qui  zissurera  la  victoire  (iQS  i.  i-i  i  ;  viii.  15-16,  I 
etc.).  Chez  Paul  la  situation  est  tout  autre:  le  combat  a  déjà  été  livré  et  I 

gagné  par  un  seul  :  le  Christ.  Ce  qui  reste  encore  de  lutte  ne  sera  que  combat  = 

d’arrière-garde  à  la  suite  d’un  chef  qui  a  remporté  le  triomphe  essentiel.  = 
Plus  que  cela,  on  a  l’impression  qu’avant  le  Christ  le  parti  de  lumière  ^ 

n’existait  même  pas,  c’est  lui  qui  l’a  fondé.  Avant  lui  c’était  la  nuit  (Rom.  t 

xiii.  12),  l’empire  des  ténèbres  auquel  il  a  arraché  ses  élus  pour  les  transférer  ‘ 
dans  son  royaume  de  lumière  (Col.  i.  13;  cf.  II  Cor.  iv.  4-6).  Paul  ne  nierait 
sans  doute  pas,  en  principe,  que  l’A.T.  et  la  loi  de  Moïse  aient  comporté  ' 

déjà  quelque  lumière  (cf.  II  Cor.  iii.  7-13)  ;  mais  dans  sa  grande  perspective  = 
de  l’histoire  du  salut,  il  lui  semble  plus  vrai  d’appeler  ténèbres  tous  les  anciens 
régimes  religieux,  celui  des  juifs  comme  ceux  des  païens,  soumis  aux  mêmes  ^ 
‘  éléments  du  monde  ’,  et  de  réserver  le  nom  de  ‘  lumière  ’  à  l’économie  nouvelle  ■ 
apportée  par  le  Christ.  | 

On  peut  dire  la  même  chose,  et  plus  encore,  de  S.  Jean.  Pour  lui  le  Christ  I 
est  la  lumière,  venue  dans  le  monde  pour  vaincre  les  ténèbres  qui  y  régnaient.  | 
Ceux  qui  l’acceptent  par  la  foi  reçoivent  de  lui  la  lumière.  Ainsi  se  brise  | 
chez  lui  le  déterminisme  que  paraissait  lui  imposer,  notamment  dans  la  1* 
Joannis,  la  systématique  qumrânienne.  Être  ‘né  de  la  lumière’  ne  signifie 
plus  pour  lui  appartenir  par  une  décision  nécessitante  de  Dieu  au  parti 
étemel  de  la  lumière,  mais  bien  être  entré  par  le  choix  libre  de  la  foi  et  de 
l’amour  dans  le  royaume  de  lumière  que  le  Christ  est  venu  fonder. 

Le  mystère  du  plan  divin,  secret  jadis  caché  et  ensuite  révélé,  est  un  autre  p 
thème  qui  mérite  ici  de  retenir  l’attention.  A  vrai  dire,  il  relève  d’une 
littérature  juive  traditionnelle,  sapientielle  et  surtout  apocalyptique,  où  il  met  | 
en  œuvre  un  vocabulaire  caractéristique,  et  cette  source  commune  peut  ’ 
suffire  à  expliquer  bien  des  analogies,  même  littéraires.  Néanmoins  l’im¬ 
portance  qu’il  reçoit  dans  les  écrits  de  Qumrân  (surtout  iQS  et  iQH,  mais 
aussi  C.D.C.,  iQpHab,  etc.)  et  dans  ceux  de  Paul  (surtout  Col.  i.  2&-7; 
ii.  2-3;  Eph.  i.  9-10;  iii.  3-12;  mais  déjà  I  Cor.  ii.  7-10;  xv.  51  ;  Rom.  xi.  25; 
xvi.  25-6)  suggère  qu’il  peut  y  avoir  relation  directe  et  invite  pour  le  moins  a 
une  comparaison  qui  s’annonce  fructueuse. 

En  fait  nous  constatons  dès  l’abord  de  profondes  différences,  qui  concernent 
aussi  bien  le  temps  et  le  mode  de  la  révélation  que  le  contenu  du  mystère. 
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Rien  ne  correspond  à  Qumrân  au  vuv  eschatologique  de  S.  Paul.  La  révé¬ 
lation  accordée  au  Maître  de  Justice  et  à  son  groupe  apparaît  comme  la 
dernière  étape  d’une  révélation  très  ancienne,  échelonnée  le  long  des  temps 
(iQS  ix.  13),  donnée  dès  avant  les  Patriarches  (C.D.C.  ii.  17-iii.  4),  mais 
surtout  par  Moïse  et  les  Prophètes  (iQS  i.  3;  viii.  15;  C.D.C.  ii.  12).  Les  ‘fils 
dcSadoq’  ont  été  parmi  les  dépositaires  de  cette  révélation  (C.D.C.  v.  4-5). 
C’at  au  bout  de  cette  lignée  que  se  tient  le  Maître  de  Justice  (iQpHab  ii. 
2-10;  vii.  4-14),  comme  un  successeur  des  Prophètes.  Sa  révélation  est  plus 
récente  mais  du  même  ordre.  Car  il  s’agit  d’abord  de  remettre  en  valeur  les 
prescriptions  anciennes  oblitérées  par  les  prévarications  d’Israël  (iQS  i.  8-9; 
C.D.C.  iii.  12-18).  Même  quand  les  paroles  que  le  Maître  reçoit  de  la 
bouche  de  Dieu  concernent  les  derniers  temps,  c’est  encore  par  interprétation 
autorisée  des  anciens  prophètes  (iQ,pHab  ii.  2-10;  vii.  4).  Son  charisme  a 
moins  le  caractère  d’un  coup  de  foudre  que  d’une  réflexion  bénie  sur 
l’Ecriture.  Il  est  un  exégète  contemplatif  et  inspiré  de  la  révélation  divine. 
Dans  ses  Hodayoth  il  ne  dit  pas  où  il  puise  l’illumination  dont  il  parle  sans 
cesse,  mais  on  peut  bien  croire  que  c’est  dans  la  méditation  des  livres  saints, 
à  en  juger  par  la  connaissance  très  familière  que  dénotent  ses  nombreuses 
citations  plus  ou  moins  explicites.  Il  est  significatif  d’ailleurs  que  le  terme  de 
TÔz  ‘mystère’  figure  presque  toujours  au  pluriel  dans  les  écrits  de  Qumrân: 
ce  sont  toutes  les  merveilles  du  plan  divin  depuis  ses  origines.  Le  singulier, 
quand  il  n’est  pas  pris  de  façon  générique  (iQH  xii.  13),  est  dit  soit  du 
mystère  de  l’abjection  où  Dieu  maintient  momentanément  la  communauté 
de  l’Alliance  et  son  chef  (iQS  v.  25;  viii.  6,  ii  ;  ix.  23),  soit  du  ‘mystère  à 
venir’  (iQS  xi.  3;  1Q26,  i.  i,  4;  1Q27,  i.  i,  3,  4).  Ce  dernier,  qui  reste  fort 
obscur,  doit  concerner  les  destinées  eschatologiques,  et  en  particulier  celle 
des  élus  qui  est  au  centre  de  la  contemplation  du  Maître  de  Justice  :  l’appel  de 
pécheurs  au  salut  par  pure  grâce,  et  leur  élévation  au  sort  des  anges  (iQS  xi. 
5-9;  iQH  vii.  26-31  ;  xi.  9-12).  De  telles  perspectives,  exprimées  avec  une 
rare  ferveur,  témoignent  d’une  expérience  religieuse  indéniable.  On  peut 
pens:r  cependant  qu’elles  ne  sont  des  ‘révélations’  qu’en  un  sens  large  et 
relèvent  plutôt  des  intuitions  profondes  d’une  âme  mystique,  fondées  sur  la 
méditation  assidue  des  révélations  anciennes. 

11  en  va  autrement  avec  Paul.  On  doit  certes  lui  reconnaître  une  contem¬ 
plation  mystique  non  moins  authentique,  et  c’est  par  là  que  ses  expressions 
rappellent  plus  d’une  fois  celles  du  Maître  de  Justice;  ainsi  quand  il  met  le 
mystère’  en  relation  avec  la  destinée  glorieuse  qui  attend  les  élus  (Col.  i.  27  ; 
Eph.  i.  17-18;  cf.  I  Cor.  ii.  7-10),  qu’il  se  sert  du  même  terme  pour  carac¬ 
tériser  un  détour  déconcertant  du  plan  divin  (Rom.  xi.  25)  ou  un  détail  du 
scenano  eschatologique  (I  Cor.  xv.  51),  enfin  quand  il  parle  à  ces  propos  de 
sagesse’,  de  ‘connaissance’,  d’‘ intelligence’,  en  Dieu  et  en  ceux  qu’il 
illumine.  On  ne  peut  nier  la  ressemblance  des  vocabulaires.  Un  passage 
comme  II  Thess.  ii.  6-8  évoque  même  la  possibilité  d’un  emprunt  direct  à 
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quelque  écrit  qumrânien  (cf.  1Q27,  i.  i)  mais  par  delà  ces  analogies  de 
‘mentalité’,  les  différences  d’* esprit’  se  font  vivement  sentir. 

Pour  Paul  le  Mystère  est  un  secret  absolument  neuf,  caché  aux  anciennes 
générations  (I  Cor.  ii.  9;  Col.  i.  26;  Eph.  iii.  5),  même  aux  puissances  célestes 
(I  Cor.  ii.  8;  Eph.  iii.  10),  et  révélé  seulement  ‘maintenant’  aux  ‘saints’ qui 
sont  les  chrétiens  et  particulièrement  les  ‘apôtres  et  prophètes’  du  Christ 
(Col.  i.  26;  Eph.  iii.  5).  Les  Ecritures  prophétiques,  une  fois  éclairées  par  ■ 

l’événement,  peuvent  servir  à  le  proposer  à  la  foi  (Rom.  xvi,  26)  ;  elles  ^ 

n’auraient  pas  suffi  à  le  faire  découvrir  (cf.  I  Pet.  i.  10-12).  Ce  n’est  pas  à 
leur  méditation  que  Paul  doit  sa  connaissance  du  mystère,  c’est  à  une 
‘apocalypse’  directe  du  Christ  (Gai.  i.  16;  Eph.  iii.  3,  8),  qui  l’a  ‘saisi’ 
(Phil.  iii.  12)  pour  aller  prêcher  aux  païens  cette  bonne  nouvelle.  L’objet  de 
ce  mystère  n’est  pas  un  rappel  à  l’observance  stricte  des  volontés  divines,  ou 
bien  une  assurance  consolante  du  pardon  gratuit  promis  aux  péchés  des  fils 
de  lumière,  c’est  le  message  absolument  nouveau,  inattendu,  inouï,  du  salut 
obtenu  par  la  croix  du  Christ  (I  Cor.  ii.  7-8),  offert  aux  païens  tout  comme  aux 
juifs  (Col.  i.  27;  Eph.  iii.  6,  8,  12;  cf.  Rom.  xi.  25)  et  aboutissant  au  ras¬ 
semblement  cosmique  dans  le  Christ  (Eph.  i.  9-10).  Un  salut  universel  par 
la  foi  au  Christ  sans  la  Loi  de  Moïse  (Rom.  i.  et  passim),  voilà  ce  que  n’a 
pu  imaginer  le  Maître  de  Justice  et  ce  que  Paul  lui-même  n’a  reçu  que  î 
terrassé  par  la  vision  du  chemin  de  Damas.  Ces  deux  contemplatifs,  ce 
réformateur  et  cet  apôtre,  peuvent  employer  un  même  langage,  qu’ils 
reçoivent  de  leur  époque;  ils  y  mettent  des  réalités  totalement  différentes.  - 
Ainsi  que  nous  l’avons  déjà  vu  à  propos  du  thème  Lumière/Ténèbres,  l’un 
est  encore  baigné  dans  l’ancienne  économie  et  ses  révélations  ne  dépassent 
pas  l’horizon  des  prophètes,  l’autre  est  à  l’aurore  des  temps  nouveaux, 
porteur  d’un  mystère  tout  fraîchement  dévoilé  dont  l’éclat  va  conquérir  la 
foi  du  monde. 

La  justification  par  pure  grâce  ne  sera-t-elle  pas  enfin  une  conception  vraiment 
caractéristique  de  Paul  qui,  se  trouvant  déjà  dans  les  écrits  de  Qumrân,  doit  1 
avoir  là  son  origine?  Ce  sera  notre  dernier  test,  qui  aboutira  au  meme  | 
résultat:  analogies  assez  fortes  en  effet,  mais  qui  s’expliquent  par  des  ascen¬ 
dances  communes,  et  avec  des  différences  d’application  qui  dénoncent  un  | 
esprit  tout  autre.  | 

Le  premier  regard  ne  peut  qu’être  frappé  par  certaines  ressemblances.  | 
Comme  Paul,  le  Maître  de  Justice  affirme  que  nul  homme  n’est  juste  devant  j 
Dieu  (iQH  iv.  30-1  ;  vii.  16;  xii.  19;  xvi.  1 1)  ;  tout  homme,  et  lui  le  premier, 
est  par  définition  pécheur  (iQH  i.  22  et  passim).  Le  pharisien,  lui,  sait  que 
l’homme  pèche  ;  mais  il  croit  aussi  que  l’observance  de  la  Loi  lui  vaut  un 
mérite  de  justice  et  qu’il  sera  finalement  juste  si  ses  œuvres  bonnes  l’emportent 
sur  ses  œuvres  mauvaises.  L’auteur  des  Hodayoth  ne  partage  pas  cet 
optimisme.  Il  se  préoccupe  certes  de  pratiquer  les  commandements,  c’est  h 
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là  même  son  principal  souci;  mais  il  n’attend  pas  d’eux  une  justice  dont  il 
pourrait  se  prévaloir;  il  attend  plutôt  de  la  justice  et  de  la  miséricorde 
divines  la  force  de  pratiquer  les  commandements  (par  ex.  iQH  xvi.  9-18). 
C’est  là  une  ressemblance  avec  Paul,  encore  que  plutôt  négative  :  le  Maître 
de  Justice  ne  polémise  pas  contre  le  système  même  de  la  Loi;  il  le  croit 
acellent  et  n’imagine  rien  de  meilleur  pour  plaire  à  Dieu,  il  sait  seulement 
qu’il  ne  peut  l’observer  sans  le  pardon  et  la  grâce  de  Dieu. 

Ce  pardon,  il  l’attend  de  la  bonté  divine  (iQH  vi.  9;  vii.  27,  30;  xiii.  i6s.). 
C’est  là  une  donnée  profondément  traditionnelle:  la  miséricorde  de  Dieu 
tempère  sa  justice  et  suspend  son  jugement  de  vengeance  ou  au  moins  le 
mitige  et  fait  du  châtiment  une  peine  médicinale  qui  purifie  le  pécheur.  Ce 
thème  de  la  justice  vindicative  et  de  sa  dialectique  avec  la  miséricorde  est 
trop  attesté  dans  la  Bible  (Jer.  x.  24;  xxx.  1 1  ;  Ps.  vi.  2,  etc.)  pour  mériter  sous 
la  plume  du  Maître  de  Justice  (iQH  v.  5s.;  ix.  9-10;  33s.;  cf.  iQS  i.  26- 
ii.  i)  une  attention  particulière.  Ce  qui  est  plus  remarquable  et  ce  qui  semble 
le  rapprocher  spécialement  de  Paul,  c’est  qu’il  en  arrive  à  faire  de  ce  pardon 
gratuit  et  miséricordieux  le  fruit  même  de  la  ‘justice’  de  Dieu.  Dieu  est 
juste  en  pardonnant  au  pécheur,  c’est  par  sa  justice  qu’il  le  purifie  (  i  QH 
iv.  37;  xi.  30s.).  Il  y  a  là  une  notion  de  ‘justice  salvifique’  qui  transcende 
celle  de  ‘justice  vindicative  ’  et  qui  est  certainement  notable  dans  la  doctrine 
paulinienne.  Il  ne  faudrait  pas  cependant  en  faire  une  nouveauté  telle 
qu’après  avoir  passé  pour  son  inventeur,  Paul  doive  maintenent  l’avoir  reçue 
de  Qumrân.  En  réalité  cette  notion  se  rencontre  déjà  dans  la  Bible,  point  si 
habituellement  que  le  veulent  certains,  mais  tout  de  même  présente,  surtout 
à  partir  de  l’Exil  (Ps.  cxliii.  1-2,  ii  ;  Esdr.  ix.  13-15;  Dan.  ix.  16).  C’est  à 
partir  de  ce  moment,  semble-t-il,  que  les  cercles  juifs  pieux  regroupés  dans 
la  ferveur  autour  de  Yahvé,  convaincus  des  fautes  qui  ont  attiré  sur  leur 
peuple  tant  de  calamités,  mais  non  moins  convaincus  que  Dieu  a  besoin 
d’eux  pour  maintenir  sa  vérité  dans  le  monde,  se  sont  persuadés  qu’il  leur 
pardonnerait  et  qu’il  sauverait  son  petit  Reste,  non  pas  seulement  en  dépit 
de  sa  justice  (vindicative)  mais  en  raison  même  de  sa  justice  (salvifique).  Sa 
façon  d’être  vraiment  juste,  c’est-à-dire  fidèle  à  son  Alliance,  serait  de  passer 
l’éponge  sur  les  manquements  de  ses  fidèles  et  de  les  sauver  par  pure  grâce, 
par  amour  pour  son  Nom.  C’est  cette  notion  que  nous  retrouvons  en  somme 
chez  le  Maître  de  Justice,  conscient  d’être  envoyé  par  Dieu  pour  rétablir 
l’AUiance  et  donc  assuré  que  le  Dieu  qui  le  veut,  lui  et  les  siens,  fils  de  lumière 
pour  vaincre  les  fils  des  ténèbres,  devra  au  nom  même  de  sa  Justice  leur  par¬ 
donner,  les  purifier,  les  amener  à  être  vraiment  justes  (iQH  vii.  19s.  ;  2&-31). 

Mais  quand  et  de  quelle  manière  s’opérera  ce  triomphe  de  la  Justice  de 
Dieu  sur  le  péché  de  l’homme?  C’est  ici  que  vont  s’observer  entre  le  maître  de 
Qumran  et  Paul  des  différences  radicales. 

D’abord  il  paraît  bien  que,  pour  le  premier,  cette  justice  à  base  de  pardon 
ne  sera  accordée  au  pécheur  que  lors  du  jugement  eschatologique,  c’est-à- 
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dire  dans  l’avenir.  En  attendant,  lui  et  ses  disciples  ne  font  que  marcher  vers 
les  ‘sentiers  de  justice’  (iQH  vii.  14);  ils  ne  sont  ‘justes’,  ‘parfaits  de  voie’ 
(iQH  i.  36),  qu’en  vocation,  comme  ‘élus  de  justice’  (iQH  ii.  13);  c’est  au 
jugement  eschatologique  que  le  juste  sera  distingué  du  coupable  (  i  QH  vii.  12), 
si  même  on  peut  le  dire  (  i QH  vii.  28  ;  ix.  14s.)!  Il  en  va  de  même  pour  Paul 
dira-t-on  peut-être  avec  Luther;  soit,  mais  à  condition  de  ne  pas  oublier  que 
pour  Paul  le  jugement  eschatologique  est  déjà  survenu  dans  le  Christ,  et  cela 
change  tout.  Le  chrétien  ne  reste  sujet  au  péché  que  dans  la  mesure  où  U 
appartient  encore  à  l’ancien  monde.  Dans  la  mesure,  beaucoup  plus  réelle, 
où  il  est  déjà  intégré  à  l’ordre  nouveau  ‘dans  le  Christ’,  il  possède  la  nouvelle 
justice,  celle  du  Christ.  Il  est  déjà  ‘justifié’,  par  l’acte  passé  de  la  croix  et 
du  baptême  (I  Cor.  vi.  1 1  ;  Rom.  iii.  24;  v.  1,9,  etc.).  Or  il  est  remarquable 
que  jamais  à  Qumrân  le  pécheur  n’apparaît  ‘justifié’.  N’en  déplaise  à 
certains  traducteurs,  le  mishpat  en  iQS  xi.  2ss.  n’est  pas  la  ‘justification’,  mais 
le  jugement  efficace  porté  par  Dieu  sur  la  vie  de  l’homme  au  nom  de  sa 
sedaqah,  qui  est  sa  rectitude;  jugement  tempéré,  sauveur  même,  qui  préserve 
le  pécheur  de  la  perdition  et  le  maintient  au  service  de  Dieu,  mais  ne  réalise 
pas  pour  autant  la  ‘justification’  au  sens  paulinien.  En  iQH  xiii.  17  il  n’est 
pas  dit  que  l’homme  ‘est  justifié’  mais  qu’il  ‘sera  juste’.  Il  reçoit  certes  un 
esprit  de  Dieu  qui  le  purifie  et  l’aide  à  rendre  sa  voie  parfaite  (iQH  iv.  31s.; 
xvi.  9-12),  mais  cette  participation  à  l’Esprit  de  vérité  qui  existe  depuis 
toujours  (iQS  iii.  i8ss.)  ne  correspond  à  aucun  fait  nouveau  de  la  part  de 
Dieu  dans  l’histoire  du  salut.  Chez  Paul,  c’est  l’Esprit  du  Christ  qui,  après 
avoir  ressuscité  Jésus  (Rom.  i.  4;  viii.  ii  ;  I  Cor.  xv.  45;  I  Tim.  iii.  16),  est 
communiqué  à  ses  fidèles  comme  le  Don  de  Père  eschatologique  (Rom. 
viii.  2-4;  ii;  I  Cor.  vi.  ii;  II  Cor.  v.  5;  Gai.  iv.  6;  v.  5).  Ici  encore,  de 
Qumrân  à  Paul,  les  choses  ont  radicalement  changé  parce  qu’on  est  passé 
sur  l’autre  versant  de  l’histoire  du  salut,  après  l’événement  décisif  et  non  plus 
avant  lui.  Les  mêmes  thèmes  peuvent  encore  servir,  mais  c’est  dans  une 
perspective  toute  neuve.  Au  fait  ils  sont  complètement  dépassés  par  la  situa¬ 
tion  que  Dieu  vient  de  créer  dans  le  Christ  Jésus. 

C’est  par  la  foi  au  Christ  que  le  chrétien  reçoit  sa  nouvelle  justice  (Rom. 
iii.  22,  etc.).  Rien  de  tel  à  Qumrân,  où  ce  n’est  même  pas  concevable.  Le 
maître  des  Hodayoth  ne  réclame  jamais  une  foi  en  lui-même  qui  sauverait 
ses  disciples.  On  a  mis  en  vedette  les  appels  de  iQpHab  ii.  6-8;  viii.  as.; 
C.D.C.  XX.  28,  32  à  croire  aux  paroles  du  maître.  Mais  il  ne  s’agit  là  que  de 
l’obéissance  requise  de  tout  disciple  à  l’enseignement  de  son  maître,  null^ 
ment  de  cet  engagement  total  qui  rattache  à  la  personne  même  d’un  Autre 
comme  source  de  salut.  La  foi  au  Christ  qui  sauve  le  chrétien,  ce  n’est  pas 
seulement  la  foi  à  sa  doctrine  ;  c’est  la  foi  à  sa  mort  et  à  sa  résurrection,  mieux 
c’est  la  foi  au  Christ  crucifié  et  ressuscité  (Rom.  iii.  25;  iv.  25;  v.  i  et  9; 
Col.  ii.  1 2) .  Il  n’en  peut  être  question  à  Qumrân  parce  que,  quoi  qu’on  en  ait 
dit,  le  Maître  de  Justice  n’est  ni  Christ,  ni  crucifié,  ni  ressuscité. 
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'  Plus  profondément  se  découvre  ici  chez  S.  Paul  un  usage  ambivalent  de 
l’idée  de  justice,  que  l’on  dirait  ‘génial’  s’il  n’était  pas  plutôt  ‘révélé’  par 
Dieu  meme:  le  triomphe  de  la  justice  salvifique  de  Dieu  par  la  satisfaction  de 
sa  justice  vindicative.  On  insiste  volontiers  sur  l’aspect  salvifique  de  la 
justice  de  Dieu  selon  S.  Paul,  et  cela  est  exact;  mais  on  aurait  tort  de  penser 
qu’il  ignore  pour  autant  l’zispect  vindicatif,  ou  si  l’on  préfère  rétributif, 
aspect  non  moins  traditionnel,  plus  ancien  dans  la  Bible,  et  encore  bien  vivant 
dans  le  pharisaïsme.  Au  contraire  il  combine  admirablement  ces  deux  aspects. 
Comme  le  Maître  de  Qumrân,  et  tout  un  courant  du  judaïsme  pieux  dont 
il  dépend  comme  lui,  il  affirme  la  justice  transcendante  par  laquelle  Dieu  est 
fidèle  à  son  alliance  en  dépit  de  l’infidélité  du  pécheur  et  le  sauve  par  grâce, 
sans  les  œuvres  dont  celui-ci  s’est  rendu  incapable.  Mais  en  même  temps  il 
tient  compte  de  son  objectant  pharisien  et  du  puissant  courant  traditionnel 
qui  exige  de  la  justice  de  Dieu  une  récompense  du  bien  et  une  punition  du 
mal.  Car  il  a  en  mains  la  rép>onse  de  Dieu:  l’offrande  sjîontanée  d’une 
victime  qui  subit  en  mourant  le  châtiment  du  péché,  exigé  par  la  Loi  (Gai. 
iii.  13;  Rom.  viii.  3;  Col.  ii.  14),  et  en  ressuscitant  mérite  la  justice  qu’il 
j  communiquera  ensuite  à  ceux  qui  croient  en  lui  (II  Cor.  v.  21).  Solution 
géniale  qui  est  celle  de  Dieu,  où  la  justice  salvifique  qui  pardonne  ne  sup¬ 
prime  pas  mais  satisfait  la  justice  vindicative,  parce  qu’il  y  a  bien  expiation 
qui  apaise  celle-ci,  mais  d’une  victime  divine  et  volontaire  qui  est  le  triomphe 
de  celle-là.  On  conçoit  que  le  Maître  de  Qumrân  n’ait  rien  pu  dire  ni 
entrevoir  de  tel.  Comme  beaucoup  d’âmes  religieuses  en  Israël,  il  sentait  bien 
que  Dieu  est  trop  vraiment  juste  pour  abandonner  ses  élus  à  la  damnation  ; 
mais  s’il  croyait  à  la  victoire  finale  de  la  justice  divine  sur  ses  propres  exi¬ 
gences,  il  ne  percevait  pas  le  mystère  de  ce  coup  d’état.  Paul  en  a  reçu  la  clef 
par  la  révélation  du  chemin  de  Damas  :  le  crucifié  qu’il  méprisait  et  persé¬ 
cutait,  c’est  lui  qui  par  son  sacrifice  volontaire  a  payé  pour  tous  et  permis  à 
Dieu  d’être  juste  en  rendant  à  l’homme  nouveau  une  justice  à  la  fois  méritée 
dans  le  Christ  et  de  pure  grâce  dans  tous  ses  fidèles  (cf.  Eph.  v.  24). 

Ces  remarques,  et  bien  d’autres  qu’on  pourrait  faire  sur  des  thèmes 
analogues,  voudraient  mettre  en  garde  contre  une  erreur  de  méthode 
historique  qui  est  fréquente  en  bien  des  disciplines:  celle  d’interpréter  une 
étape  primitive  à  la  lumière  d’une  étape  plus  évoluée,  ce  qui  aboutit  fatale¬ 
ment  à  éclairer  la  première  d’un  faux  jour  et  à  la  mal  juger.  On  commet 
cette  erreur  en  critique  textuelle  quand  on  apprécie  les  documents  plus 
anciens,  nouvellement  découverts,  en  fonction  des  documents  plus  récents, 
et  qu  on  prétend  classifier  ceux-là  d’après  ceux-ci,  en  rattachant  par  exemple 
1  un  papyrus  du  troisième  siècle  aux  catégories  ‘alexandrine’,  ‘césaréenne’, 
F  ocadentale’,  telles  que  les  représentent  des  manuscrits  postérieurs.  On 
^  conunet  cette  erreur  en  hérésiologie  quand  on  condamne  un  vieil  auteur  au 
1  nom  de  précisions  et  de  décisions  dogmatiques  qui  ne  sont  venues  qu’après 
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lui,  et  qu’on  taxe  d’erreur  des  opinions  qui  en  son  temps  se  cherchaient  encore 
et  étaient  bien  excusables.  On  commet  cette  erreur  quand  on  lit  S.  Paul  ou 
S.  Jean  à  la  lumière  d’une  gnose  systématisée  au  deuxième  siècle  et  qu’on 
dénonce  chez  eux  comme  ‘gnostiques’  des  thèmes  qui  ne  méritent  pas 
encore  ce  nom  parce  qu’ils  sont  antérieurs  à  cette  gnose  et,  loin  de  venir 
d’elle,  seront  plus  tard  empruntés  par  elle.  Ne  commet-on  pas  la  même  erreur 
dans  l’étude  des  documents  de  Qumrân,  quand  on  les  lit  avec  un  œil  chrétien 
et  qu’on  y  découvre  des  doctrines  qui  n’y  sont  pas  encore?  Sous  ce  faux 
éclairage,  des  pensées  ou  des  expressions  encore  purement  juives  se  voient 
chargées  de  sens  nouveaux  qu’elles  n’ont  reçus  qu’après  l’œuvre  du  Christ.  ; 
Trompé  par  une  ressemblance  incontestable  de  ‘mentalité’,  on  en  vient  à 
croire  que  1’* esprit’  aussi  est  semblable.  Sans  s’en  rendre  compte  (espérons-  : 
le),  on  projette  sur  le  Maître  de  Justice  la  silhouette  de  Jésus  Messie  crucifié  5 
et  ressuscité,  et  on  s’émerveille  ensuite  de  la  ressemblance.  Averti  de  ce  i 
danger,  il  faut  s’en  prémunir  par  un  souci  rigoureux  de  n’expliquer  les  textes 
de  Qumrân  que  par  les  sources  antérieures  et  contemporaines;  ils  garderont 
alors  la  vraie  physionomie  d’une  secte  intégralement  juive,  contaminée  de 
syncrétisme  mab  à  l’instar  de  tout  le  judaïsme  contemporain,  préoccupée  de 
la  erbe  eschatologique  prochaine  mais  s’y  préparant  par  un  retour  délibéré 
vers  le  passé  du  peuple  élu. 

C’est  déjà  certes  très  important.  Cette  attitude  reflète  puissamment  la 
mentalité  du  judabme  dans  la  dernière  étape  qui  a  précédé  le  christianisme;  ! 
et  c’est  pourquoi  il  est  si  précieux  de  la  mieux  connaître  aujourd’hui.  La 
littérature  de  Qumrân  apporte  à  l’intelligence  du  christianisme  primitif  un 
immense  secours  qu’il  n’est  pas  question  de  nier.  Mais  il  faut  maintenir  la 
comparaison  dans  ses  justes  limites,  qui  seront  souvent  celles  d’un  contraste. 
Mêmes  outres  peut-être,  mais  qui  éclatent  dans  le  N.T.  par  infusion  d’un  vin 
nouveau.  Thèmes  analogues,  expressions  voisines,  mab  transformés  par  le 
dedans  et  dbant  maintenant  autre  chose.  Scène  semblable  par  un  certam 
décor,  mab  où  le  drame  qui  se  joue  a  été  complètement  changé  par  la  venue 
d’un  nouveau  personnage.  Jésus  a  été  moins  un  docteur  après  tant  d’autres  j 
qu’un  acteur  dont  l’intervention  a  renouvelé  la  face  des  choses.  Son  œuvre 
principale  a  été  de  venir  de  la  part  de  Dieu,  de  mourir  et  de  ressusciter.  En  | 

lui  se  sont  crbtallbés,  noués,  accomplis  tous  les  courants  ébauchés  dans  i 

l’ancienne  économie.  Rien  d’étonnant  à  ce  que  reparaissent  en  lui  et  à  son  1 
sujet  bien  des  thèmes  antérieurs  de  l’attente  juive,  représentés  entre  autres  ! 
par  Qumrân.  Il  les  récapitule  mais  en  les  renouvelant  par  la  synthèse  vivante  i 

de  sa  personne.  Cela  suffit  pour  faire  changer  de  monde.  En  somme  a  | 

Qumrân  il  ne  s’est  encore  rien  passé,  que  l’illumination  et  la  conversion  \ 

fervente  d’une  forte  personnalité  religieuse,  un  entraîneur  d’hommes.  Dans  j 

le  N.T.  il  s’est  passé  quelque  chose  :  la  mort  et  la  résurrection  de  Jésus  Christ.  , 
Il  serait  regrettable  que  des  analogies  dans  les  paroles  humaines  fassent  I 
méconnmtre  cette  intervention  souverainement  neuve  de  la  Parole  divine.  H 
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THE  USE  OF  EXPLICIT  OLD 
TESTAMENT  Q,UOTATIONS  IN 
Q,UMRAN  LITERATURE  AND  IN 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

The  problem  of  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  vast 
one,  complicated  by  side-issues  of  textual  variants  and  involved  in  the 
kindred  problem  of  the  relation  or  harmony  of  the  two  Testaments.  It  is 
also  a  problem  which  has  been  well  worked  over  by  many  scholars.  Books 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  comparing  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
quotations  with  the  existing  Greek  and  Hebrew  recensions  or  comparing  the 
exegetical  principles  and  methods  of  the  New  Testament  writers  with  those 
of  the  rabbis.^  In  particular,  Paul’s  use  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  the 
special  object  of  such  study.  It  would  seem  useless,  then,  to  take  up  again 
such  a  well-worked  subject,  were  it  not  for  the  new  light  which  has  been 
shed  on  the  problem  by  the  discovery  of  the  Qumran  scrolls.  The  Jewish 
roots  of  the  New  Testament  have  always  made  it  a  priori  likely  that  its  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  would  resemble  that  of  contemporary  Judaism  to  some 
extent.  Indeed,  resemblances  with  the  rabbinical  writings  have  long  since 
been  established.  Yet  one  of  the  main  difficulties  in  this  comparative  study 
has  always  been  the  extent  to  which  one  can  trust  the  contemporaneity  of  the 
so-called  early  material  incorporated  in  these  writings.*  Now,  however,  we 
have  in  the  Qumran  scrolls  Jewish  writings  which  antedate  for  the  most  part 
the  composition  of  the  New  Testament  books — or  at  the  latest  are  in  part 
contemporary  with  them.  Moreover,  in  many  of  these  scrolls,  which  are 
admittedly  sectarian  writings  and  perhaps  not  characteristic  of  all  con¬ 
temporary  Jewish  thought,  we  find  the  Old  Testament  used  in  a  manner 
and  with  a  frequency  which  rivals  that  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  certainly 
to  our  advantage,  then,  to  examine  this  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Qumran  literature,  in  order  to  see  what  can  be  learned  from  it  for  the  study 
of  the  related  New  Testament  problem.  For  in  both  cases  we  are  dealing  with 
documents  stemming  from  a  group  in  which  a  theology  built  on  the  Old 
Testament  motivated  its  way  of  life.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  ideal  set  of  documents  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  Old 

*  A  convenient  sketch  of  previous  work,  together  with  references  to  the  pertinent  literature,  can  be 
found  in  E.  E.  Ellis,  Paul's  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  (Edinburgh,  1957),  pp.  1-5.  See  also  J.  Bonsirven, 
Exigèse  rabbimque  et  exégèse paulinienne  (Bibliothèque  de  théologie  historique;  Paris,  1939),  pp.  264-5. 

*  See  E.  E.  EUis,  op.  cit.  pp.  4a,  83. 
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Testament  than  the  Qumran  Scrolls,  in  which  we  see  how  contemporary 
Jews  made  use  of  their  Scriptures. 

Some  of  the  methods  of  Qumran  exegesis  have  already  been  studied;*  • 
a  thorough,  systematic  investigation  of  all  the  evidence  is  still  needed.  The 
present  study  is  limited  to  one  aspect  of  Qumran  exegesis  and  its  bearing  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  useful  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  whole. 

In  both  the  Qumran  literature  and  the  New  Testament  we  frequently  find 
what  has  been  called  le  style  anthologique,  the  working  of  Old  Testament 
expressions  and  phrases  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  composition,  in  a  manner 
which  resembles  a  cento.  It  is  well  known  that  a  book  like  the  Apocalypse, 
which  does  not  contain  a  single  explicit  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament, 
abounds  none  the  less  in  Old  Testament  allusions.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Qumran  War  Scroll,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  studies  of  J.  Carmignac.* 
Such  a  style  anthologique  involves  an  implicit  exegesis  and  is  usually  due  to 
thorough  acquaintance  with  and  a  reverent  meditation  upon  the  Old 
Testament.  However,  in  this  discussion  we  are  not  concerned  with  this  ust 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  way  of  allusion  or  verbal  echoes  or  reminiscences, 
even  though  this  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  whole  problem. 

We  centre  our  attention  rather  on  the  explicit  quotations  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  such  as  are  found  in  both  the  New  Testament  and  in  Qumran  litera¬ 
ture.  But  in  doing  so,  we  are  also  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  pelärim  and 
the  testimonia-text.  In  an  effort  to  delimit  our  problem  we  have  deliberately 
excluded  the  peler, ^  for  it  is  a  unique  type  of  midrai,  having  no  exact  counter¬ 
part  in  the  New  Testament.  There  is  no  book  nor  part  of  a  book  in  the  latter 

•  See  W.  H.  Brownlee,  ‘Biblical  Interpretation  among  the  Sectaries  of  the  DSS’,  Bibl.  Arch,  xiv 
(1950»  54~7^>  Bruce,  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  Qumran  Texts  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1959); 
M.  H.  Gottstein,  ‘Bible  Quotations  in  the  Sectarian  Dead  Sea  Scrolls’,  Vetus  Testamentum,  in  (1953), 
79-82  ;  K.  Eiliger,  Studien  zum  Habakuk- Kommentar  vom  Toten  Meer  (Beiträge  zur  historischen  Theologie 
15;  Tübingen,  1953),  pp.  118-64;  Osswald,  ‘Zur  Hermeneutik  des  Habakuk-Kommentan’, 
Zeitschrift  für  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaß,  lxviii  (1956),  243-56;  J.  van  der  Ploeg,  ‘  Bijbeltebt  en 
théologie  in  de  teksten  van  Qumrän’,  Vox  theologica,  xxvn  (1956-7),  33-45;  B.  J.  Roberts,  ‘The  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  and  the  O.T.  Seaiptures’,  B.J.R.L.,  xxxvi  (1953-4),  75~9®5  ‘Some  Observations  on  the 
Damascus  Documents  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls’,  ibid,  xxxrv  (1951-2),  366-87;  J.  A.  Sanden, 
‘Habakkuk  in  Qumran,  Paul  and  the  Old  Testament’,  Journal  of  Religion,  xxxvni  (1959),  232-44; 
G.  Vermès,  ‘Le  “Commentaire  d’Habacuc’’  et  le  Nouveau  Testament’,  Cahiers  Sioniens,  v  (1951), 
337-49;  P.  Wemberg- Möller,  ‘Some  Reflexions  on  the  Biblical  Materials  in  the  Manual  of  Disd- 
pline’,  Studia  Theologica,  ix  (1955),  40-66. 

•  ‘Les  citations  de  l’Ancien  Testament  dans  “La  g;uerre  des  fils  de  lumière  contre  les  fils  de 
ténèbres’”,  R. B.  LXin  (1956),  234-60,  373-90. 

•  We  have  thus  excluded  the  iQpHab  (M.  Burrows,  ed..  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  of  St  Mark’s 
Monastery,  vol.  i  [New  Haven,  1950],  pi.  55-61),  iQpMic  (D.  Barthélemy  and  J.  T.  Milik,  Qima» 
Cave  I  [Discoveries  in  the  Judaean  Dewrt  I;  Oxford,  1955],  pp.  77-80);  iQpPs  57,  iQpPs  58  {ibid. 
pp.  81-2);  iQpZeph  {ibid.  p.  80);  4QpNah  (J.  M.  Allegro,  ‘Further  Light  on  the  History  of  the 
Qumran  Sect’,  J.B.L.  lxxv  [1956],  89^93);  4QpPs  37  {ibid.  pp.  94-5  and  P.E.Q,.  utxxvi  [1954]» 
^9-75)  ;  4QpHos*  {J.B.L.  ibid.  p.  93)  ;  4QpHos'’  (J.  M.  Allegro,  ‘A  Recently  Discovered  Fragment 
of  a  Commentary  on  Hosea  from  Qunuan’s  Fourth  Cave’,  J.B.L.  ucxvin  [1959],  142-7)»  4Qp9“ 
49  {J.BJ..  LXXV  [1956],  1 74-6)  ;  4QpIsa*  {ibid.  pp.  1 77-82)  ;  4QpIsa'’  (‘  More  Isaiah  Commentaries 
from  Qumran’s  Fourth  Cave’,  J.B.L.  lxxvii  [1958],  215-18) ;  4QpIsa'^  {ibid.  pp.  218-20);  4Q,pl“'’ 
{ibid.  pp.  220-1). 
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which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  pêier.^  We  are  likewise  omitting  the  testimonia 
document  of  Qumran  Cave  4,  since  we  have  treated  it  and  its  pertinence  to 
the  New  Testament  elsewhere.* 

There  is,  however,  in  the  Qumran  literature  a  body  of  isolated  explicit 
quotations  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  introduced  by  special  formulae 
and  are  cited  to  bolster  up  or  illustrate  an  argument,  to  serve  as  a  point  de 
départ  in  a  discussion  or  to  act  as  a  sort  of  proof-text.  This  conscious  and 
deliberate  quotation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Qumran  literature  provides 
us  with  the  most  apt  frame  of  reference  in  our  comparative  study.  Hence, 
though  it  may  appear  arbitrary  at  first  to  exclude  from  our  consideration  the 
Qumran  peier — which  is  the  biblical  commentary  par  excellence  in  the  sect — the 
reason  for  this  exclusion  becomes  clear  upon  reflexion.  The  isolated  explicit 
quotations  are  closer  in  their  use  to  those  found  in  the  New  Testament  and 
furnish  the  more  valid  type  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  with  which  to  compare 
those  of  the  New.  To  be  sure,  the  exegetical  principles  underlying  the  peier 
and  the  isolated  quotations  are  often  the  same,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  point  this  out;  in  this  way  the  evidence  of  the  peSdrim  will  be  used  indirectly. 

Fortunately,  a  good  group  of  passages  in  the  Qumran  literature  can  be 
found,  containing  explicit  quotations.  Three  of  these  passages  occur  in  the 
Manual  of  Discipline  (iQS),  thirty  in  the  Damascus  Document  (C.D.),  five  in  the 
War  Scroll  (iQM),  and  four  in  the  text  labelled  provisionally  4(fFlorilegium.^ 
In  all,  forty-two  passages  involving  forty-four  certain  explicit  Old  Testament 
quotations  and  two  probable  ones  occur  in  the  published  Qumran  literature. 
This  is  a  manageable  group  with  which  we  can  work. 

In  our  treatment  of  the  explicit  quotations  we  shall  first  of  all  discuss 
briefly  the  introductory  formulae  and  then  the  classes  into  which  the  quo¬ 
tations  fall.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  be  exposing  the  exegetical  principles  and 
methods  at  work  in  the  two  groups  of  quotations.  We  shall  concentrate 
mainly  on  the  new  Qumran  material,  but  also  show  how  it  illustrates  the 
New  Testament  usage. 

I.  THE  INTRODUCTORY  FORMULAE 

The  fundamental  attitude  of  both  the  Qumran  sect  and  the  early  Christian 
Church  toward  the  Old  Testament  is  manifested  in  the  introductory  formulae 
used  by  their  writers.  While  these  formulae  were  often  stereotyped  in  both 

*  This  has  been  recognized,  among  others,  by  W.  Baumgartner,  Th.  Rund,  xix  (1951),  117; 
F,  F.  Bruce,  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  Qumran  Texts,  pp.  71-a;  M.T.S.  ii  (1955-6),  181. 

*  ‘“4Q, Testimonia”  and  the  New  Testament’,  T.S.  xviii  (1957),  513-37. 

*  40, Florilegium  has  been  published  so  far  only  in  part;  see  J.  M.  Allegro,  ‘Further  Messianic 
References  in  Qumran  Literature’,  J.B.L.  lxxv  (1956),  176-7  [=  Document  n];  ‘Fragments  of  a 
Qunuan  Scroll  of  Eschatological  MidräRm',  J.B.L.  ixxvii  (1958),  350-4.  That  this  text  is  actually 
a  more  complex  type  of  peier — one  that  employs  additional  biblical  material  [that  is,  isolated 
explicit  quotations]  to  expound  the  biblical  passage  under  consideration  ’,  has  been  shown  by  one 
rfmy  students,  W.  R.  Lane,  ‘A  New  Commentary  Structure  in  4Q  Florilegium’,  J.B.L.  lxxvii 
('959)1  343-6.  See  also  the  improvements  in  the  understanding  of  the  text  suggested  by  Y.  Yadin, 
A  Midrash  on  2  Sam.  vii  and  Ps.  i-ii:  (4Q Florilegium)  ’,  I.E.J.  ix  (1959),  95-8. 
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literatures,  they  nevertheless  indicate  the  conscious  and  deliberate  appeal 
made  by  these  writers  to  the  Old  Testament  as  the  ‘Scriptures’.  The  moti¬ 
vation  and  religious  presuppositions  of  the  two  groups,  which  were  founded 
on  the  Old  Testament,  are  often  best  revealed  by  the  formulae  used  to 
introduce  the  quotation  itself  Quotations  so  introduced  obviously  differ 
from  mere  allusions,  in  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  to  what  extent  or 
degree  the  use  of  an  Old  Testament  expression  was  intended  by  the  writer  to 
carry  the  impression  that  a  reference  to  it  was  actually  being  made.  Modem 
writers  are  wont  to  use  a  phrase  or  expression  from  older  classical  sources, 
but  it  is  not  always  with  the  same  degree  of  deliberate  reference.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  however,  when  the  quotation 
is  explicitly  introduced  by  a  formula.  We  shall  list  the  forty-four  introductory 
formulae  used  in  the  Qumran  literature  and  indicate  those  which  have 
counterparts  in  the  New  Testament.  Certain  features  will  emerge  from  the 
classification  of  them.  A  purely  mechanical  division  of  them  is  best  made 
according  to  the  verb  used:  (A)  ‘to  write’,  (B)  ‘to  say’,  (C)  other  formulae.* 

(A)  Written  :  Though  we  never  find  in  the  Qumran  literature  any  expres¬ 
sion  which  corresponds  to  the  noun  f|  ypaçi^l  (or  od  ypaçai)  as  a  designation 
for  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  there  are 
eight  formulae  which  employ  the  verb  ana  of  the  Old  Testament.  This,  in 
itself,  is  not  surprising  for  the  same  usage  is  found  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  manifests  only  the  common  Jewish  regard  for  their 
normative  Scriptures. 

(fl)  aina  p  tro  (iQS  v.  15;  C.D.  xi.  18),  ‘for  so  it  is  written’,  which 
seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the  New  Testament  formula,  oOt«s 
yap  yéyponrrai  (Matt.  ii.  5;  see  also  I  Cor.  xv.  45). 

{b)  aina  iwa  (iQS  viii.  14;  v.  17;  C.D.  vii.  19;  4QFlor.  i.  12;  this  is 
probably  the  full  form  of  the  abbreviation  aa  found  in  C.D.  xix.  i),  ‘as  it  was 
written’.  This  formula  is,  of  course,  already  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
(I  Kings  xxi.  1 1  ;  Dan.  ix.  13,  though  the  more  usual  form  is  amaa).  A  variety 
of  New  Testament  formulae  corresponds  to  this  one: 

Koöws  yéyporn-rai  (also  found  in  the  LXX:  II  Kings  xiv.  6;  Dan.  ix.  13 
[Theodotion])  :  Luke  ii.  23;  Acts  xv.  5;  Rom.  i.  17;  ii.  24;  iii.  10;  iv.  17; 
viii.  36;  ix.  33;  xi.  26;  xv.  3,  9,  21  ;  I  Cor.  i.  31  ;  ii.  9;  II  Cor.  ix.  9.  xiii.  15; 

Kcrrà  t6  yeypappévov  (plural  is  used  in  Dan.  ix.  13  [LXX]):  II  Cor. 
iv.  13. 

Koöcbs  ècTTiv  yeypappévov:  John  vi.  31  ;  xii.  14. 

KoôàTTEp  yéyponrrai:  Rom.  iii.  4;  ix.  13;  x.  15;  xi.  8. 

cbs  yéyporrrrai  (used  in  II  Esdras  xx.  35)  :  Luke  iii.  4  [see  below  under  (<)]; 
Mark  vii.  6. 

axTirsp  yéypoorrai  :  I  Cor.  x.  7. 

^  A  sketchy  comparison  of  some  of  these  formulae  can  be  found  in  E.  E.  Ellis,  op.  cit.  pp. 

R.  H.  Charles,  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament  in  English  (Oxford,  1913)1  n,  789- 
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(c)  [iwna]  ^DOa  airs  iwa  (4QFlor.  i.  2),  ‘as  it  was  written  in  the  book 
of  [Moses]’.  Compare  the  New  Testament  expression:  koOcos  yéypoarrai  âv 
pißAcp  TÖv  irpoçTiTcôv  (Acts  vii.  42;  see  also  Mark  i.  2  ;  Luke  ii.  23;  Acts 
riii.  33;  I  Cor.  ix.  9;  xiv.  21). 

[d)  aina  'a  (C.D.  xi.  20),  ‘for  it  was  written’,  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of 
the  New  Testament  yéypooTTai  yàp  (Matt.  iv.  6,  10;  xxvi.  31  ;  Luke  iv.  10; 
Acts  i.  20;  xxiii.  5;  Rom.  xii.  19;  xiv.  ii  ;  I  Cor.  i.  19;  iii.  19;  Gal.  iii.  10; 
iv.  27  [in  Gal.  iv.  22  it  occurs  without  an  explicit  quotation!]).  Possibly  we 
should  also  compare  8i6ti  yéyponrrai  (I  Pet.  i.  16)  and  oti  y^yporrrrai 
(Mark  xiv.  27;  Gal.  iii.  13). 

(«)  D-a-n  nnnK*?  train  rrintr  -laoa  aina  -«pk  (4Q  Flor.  i.  15),  ‘as  it 
was  written  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  for  the  end  of  days  ’.  Compare  : 
(bç  yéypoTTTai  tv  ßlßAcp  Aôycov  ’Hoatou  toO  779091^1^0  (Luke  iii.  4). 

(/)  ...UPK  train  '?t<pTn''  iDoa  nan'*?!?  aina  ntptt  nam  (4Q  Flor.  i.  16), 
‘These  are  the  ones  about  whom  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel  the 
prophet,  who...’.  Compare:  oôrôç  èoriv  trepl  oö  yéypornTai  (Matt.  xi.  10; 
Luke  vii.  27). 

{g)  ...Ott  'a  aina  ptr  (C.D.  ix.  5),  ‘And  is  it  not  written  that...?’ 
Compare:  ouk  êoriv  yeypappévov  tv  Tcp  vôpco  ûpclSv  ôti...  (John  x.  34, 
quoting  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6  as  the  ‘Law’)  or  où  yéypoarrai  ôti...  (Mark  xi.  17). 

(A)  aina  tnwn  Vin  (C.D.  v.  i),  ‘and  concerning  the  prince  it  was 
written’.  The  strict  formula  here  is  probably  only  aina,  and  thus  corresponds 
to  the  use  in  the  New  Testament  of  yéyponrrai  alone  (Matt.  iv.  4;  xxi.  13; 
Luke  iv.  4,  8;  xix.  46). 

(B)  Said:  The  Old  Testament  was  not  only  looked  u|x>n  as  the  written 
tradition  of  Israel  both  by  the  Qumran  sect  and  the  New  Testament  writers, 
but  it  was  also  the  collection  of  what  had  once  been  ‘said’.  Just  as  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament  formulae  a  frequent  use  of  the  verb  Xéyeiv,  so  too  in 
the  Qumran  literature  there  is  a  correspondingly  frequent  use  of  the  verbs 
lOK  (16  times),  nan  (3  times).  Tan  (3  times).  The  verb  ‘say’  is  thus  used 
more  frequently  than  the  verb  ‘write’,  as  is  true  also  of  the  Mishnaic  formu¬ 
lae  in  contrast  to  those  in  Paul’s  letters,  where  forms  of  the  verb  ‘write’  are 
more  numerous.^ 

[a)  nOK  ntPKD  (C.D.  vii.  8  [=  xix.  5],  14,  16;  xx.  16;  [xiii.  23]),  ‘as  it 
said’,  or  possibly  sometimes  ‘as  he  said’;  it  is  often  not  possible  to  determine 
who  or  what  the  subject  is  in  these  formulae.  A  similar  formula  is  nan  “19X3 
(C.D.  xix.  15).  With  these  should  be  compared  the  New  Testament  expres¬ 
sions,  Koôcbç ÊÏpriKev  (Heb.  iv.  3),  Korrà tô  elpripévov  (Luke  ii.  24;  Rom.  iv.  18), 
KoOcbs  slirev  ypaç?)  (John  vii.  38). 

(A)  nax  HPX  (C.D.  iv.  20),  ‘as  it  (or  he)  said’.  This  formula  also  occurs  in 
a  fuller  form,  listed  below  under  C  {d) . 

‘  See  B.  M.  Metzger,  ‘The  Formulas  Introducing  Quotations  of  Scripture  in  the  N.T.  and  the 
Mishnah’,  J.B.L.  lxx  (1951),  305;  E.  E.  Ellis,  op.  cit.  pp.  4a-9. 
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(f)  löK  "i»in  (C.D.  ix.  2;  xvi.  6),  ‘and  as  for  what  it  (or  he)  said’.  This 
formula  is  frequendy  found  in  the  peSàrîm  (iQ,pHab  vi.  2;  vii.  3;  ix.  2-3; 
X.  1-2;  xii.  6;  4Q,  Flor.  i.  7;  4QpIsa“  D5;  4Q,pIsa*>  i.  3  [4-5]).  But  in  the 
latter  case  its  use  is  different  from  that  in  C.D.,  for  a  formal  commentary  is 
being  written  in  the  peSärim,  and  this  formula  is  used  to  reintroduce  a  portion 
of  a  verse  already  fully  quoted  in  order  to  comment  upon  it.^  In  C.D.  there 
is  no  such  réintroduction,  and  the  formula  acts  almost  like  any  other  one. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  clear  that  Gk>d  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  of 
saying. 

{d)  (orrV»)  bK  lax  aw  (C.D.  vi.  13;  viii.  9),  ‘as  for  what  (or:  about 
whom)  God  said’.  Similarly,  ...aiaub  TKa  nnin  awD  (iQM  xi.  5-6),  ‘as 
you  spoke  to  us  of  old  saying...’,  lb  aax  aw  bx...  (C.D.  ix.  7),  ‘Who  said 
to  him...’,  onpa  onb  <aaK>  (C.D.  iii.  7),  ‘He  said  to  them  in  Qadesh’. 
New  Testament  counterparts  of  these  expressions  can  be  found  in  the 
following:  èXàXriaev  6è  oOrcos  ô  ôeôç  (Acts  vii.  6);  koOcos  elrrev  ô  ôeôç  ôti 
(II  Cor.  vi.  16);  ô  yàp  ôebs  eIttev  (Matt.  xv.  4);  ô  6eôç  eïttev  (Acts  vii.  7; 
see  also  vii.  3).  In  both  bodies  of  literature  we  have  the  same  underlying 
idea  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  as  the  ‘Word  of  God’.*  At  the  same 
time  we  find  formulae  which  express  the  instrumentality  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  writer:  bKpm'’  T3  aax  aw  (C.D.  xix.  11-12);  a’s  bx  aaa  awo 
aiaxb  fiax  p  train  (C.D.  iv.  13-14)  ;  aiaxb rrana  a's n[naa]a  awi  (iQM x.  6). 
The  same  instrumentality  is  sometimes  noted  in  the  New  Testament  in  such 
phrases  as  èXàXqoîv  ô  6eös  6ià  crrôporroç  twv  àylcov  du’  alcovos  otCrroô  irpo- 
çqTwv  (Acts  iii.  21),  or  ws  koI  èv  tco  ‘Cdoriè  XéyEi  (Rom.  ix.  25).* 

(«)  n^snzr  aax  awx  (C.D.  vi.  7-8),  ‘as  Isaiah  said’.  Note  that  the  subject 
of  the  verb  of  saying  is  sometimes  the  human  author  of  the  Old  Testament 
composition.  Further:  (bKaurb)  rrena  aw  awi  (C.D.  viii.  14;  xix.  26-7); 
aax  rrenai  (C.D.  v.  8);  11b  (ntma)  a-in  awi  (iQ,M  x.  i).  This  type  of 
formula  has  its  counterpart  also  in  the  New  Testament:  irpcoTOS  Mcoüofjs 
XéyEi  (Rom.  x.  19;  see  also  Heb.  xii.  21);  AcxuiS  yàp  Aéysi  eIs  cxOtôv  (Acts 

ii.  25;  see  also  ii.  34;  Rom.  xi.  9);  irpôs  5è  tôv  ’lapafiX  XéyEi  (’Hoatos) 
(Rom.  X.  22);  see  further  Rom.  ix.  27;  x.  16,  20;  xv.  12;  John  i.  23.* 

(/)  aax  aw  Xin  "a  (C.D.  x.  16;  xvi.  15),  ‘for  that  is  what  it  (or:  he) 
said’.  This  formula  has  a  perfect  counterpart  in  the  New  Testament  expres¬ 
sion,  0ÙT0Ç  yàp  ècjTiv  ô  ^TjÖEls  6ià  ’Hoatou  toö  irpoçi^lTov/  Xéyovros  (Matt. 

iii.  3);  toOtô  èoTiv  t6  ElpTipévov  6ià  toö  Trpoçi^lTou  ’Icot^iX  (Acts  ii.  16).  See 
also  Matt.  xi.  10;  Luke  vii.  27.®  It  should  not  be  confused  with  a  somewhat 

*  Sec  M.  Burrows,  ‘The  Meaning  of ’/r  'mr  in  DSH’,  V.T.  ii  (1953),  255-60.  K.  Eiliger,  op.  eit. 
pp.  123-5,  calJs  this  expression  in  the  peîdrîm  a  ‘Wiederaufnahmeformer. 

*  For  the  same  underlying  presupposition  in  the  Mishnaic  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  B.  M. 
Metzger,  op.  cit.  p.  306. 

*  See  also  C.D.  xix.  7,  quoted  below  in  C  (b), 

*  For  the  Mishnaic  idea  of  instrumentality  see  B.  M.  Metzger,  op.  cit.  p.  306. 

*  This  formula  also  occurs  in  the  pdärim  (see  iQpHab  iii.  2, 13-14;  v.  6).  Once  again  there  is  a 
slight  difference  in  the  usage;  in  C.D.  it  introduces  an  Old  Testament  quotation  supporting  the 
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expression,  oörös  èoriv  ô  Mcoüafis  ô  eÎTras  toïs  uloîs  ’lapai^A  (Acts 

vii.  37). 

(C)  Other  formulae.  There  are  a  number  of  formulae  which  use  neither 
‘writing’  nor  ‘saying’.  In  some  of  these  we  again  find  God  the  subject  of 
the  verb. 

(a)  TiöK*?  »rain  ‘?Kpîrr  ra  onV  Vk  D'pn  nwxa  (C.D.  iii.  21),  As  ‘God 
confirmed  (it)  for  them  through  Ezekiel  the  prophet,  saying...’.  TXai 
iiaK*?  D'^naa  hdt  mai  nns?]aipn  (iQ,M  xi.  ii),  ‘And  of  old  you 

caused  us  to  hear  the  appointed  time  of  the  power  of  your  hand  against  the 
Kittim,  saying...’,  max’?  irnin'?  Txa  inaVi  (iQM  x.  2),  ‘And  he 
taught  us  of  old  for  our  generations,  saying. . .’. 

[h)  The  famous  formulae  of  fulfilment  or  realizadon  which  are  frequendy 
found  in  the  New  Testament  have  pracdcally  speaking  no  equivalent  in  the 
(Qumran  literature.  This  may  strike  us  as  strange,  since  the  expression  has  its 
roots  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  (I  Kings  ii.  27;  II  Chron.  xxxvi.  21)  and 
the  Qumran  sect  did  look  upon  certain  events  in  their  history  as  ‘fulfilling’, 
as  it  were,  the  utterances  of  the  prophets.  While  there  are  no  formulae  which 
employ  the  verb  X*?»,  there  are  two  examples  of  a  formula  which  comes  close 
to  the  idea,  but  even  these  differ  from  the  New  Testament  formulae  in 
referring  to  a  future  event. 

...iDX  "HTX  x'sin  fiax  ]3  h-sït  nann  airiD  ^®x  nmn  xiaa  (C.D.  vii. 
lo-ii),  ‘when  the  word  will  come  true  which  is  written  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  son  of  Amoz,  who  said...’  (Rabin). 

...train  mat  ra  aina  nwx  tann  xiaa  (C.D.  xix.  7),  ‘when  the  word 
will  come  true  which  was  written  by  Zechariah  the  prophet...’.  Yet  even 
this  type  of  expression  finds  a  very  close  parallel  in  the  New  Testament, 
without,  however,  containing  the  verb  TrXripoöv.  In  I  Cor.  xv.  54  we  read: 
TÖTE  yevi^CTerai  ô  Âôyos  ô  yeypappévos,  ‘  Then  will  come  true  the  word  which 
is  written...’.  One  other  formula  should  be  mendoned  here,  which  does 
refer  to  the  past,  but  again  lacks  the  idea  of  fulfilment.  It  is  n»n  X’n 
mVy  aina  n^n  (C.D.  i.  13),  ‘this  is  the  dme  about  which  it  was  written’. 
But  this  formula  in  many  respects  is  closer  to  the  oörebs  écrriv  type  quoted 
above. 

Probably  the  real  reason  for  the  lack  of  ‘  fulfilment’  formulae  in  the  Qumran 
literature  is  that  they  are  a  peculiarly  New  Testament  type.  More  funda¬ 
mental  sdll  is  probably  the  difference  of  oudook  which  characterizes  the  two 
groups.  The  Qumran  theology  is  sdll  dominated  by  a  forward  look,  an 
expectation  of  what  is  to  come  about  in  the  eschaton,  whereas  the  Christian 
theology  is  more  characterized  by  a  backward  glance,  seeing  the  culmination 

injunction  which  precedes,  whereas  in  iQpHab  it  repeats  a  portion  of  a  longer  text  which  has 
already  been  given  and  pardy  expounded.  See  M.  Burrows,  op.  cit.  p.  257.  K.  Eiliger,  op.  cit.  p.  124, 
calls  this  a  ‘Rückverweisungsformel’.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  New  Testament 
counterpart  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  formula  in  C.D.  and  not  like  that  in  the  piier. 
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of  all  that  preceded  in  the  advent  of  Christ.  As  F.  F.  Bruce  expressed  it, 
‘The  New  Testament  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  only  eschato¬ 
logical  but  Christological’.^  This  difference  is  probably  brought  out  most 
significantly  in  this  use  and  non-use  of  the  ‘fulfilment’  formulae  when 
Scripture  is  quoted.* 

(c)  Just  as  we  find  a  few  explicit  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  which  are  directly  intended  to  be  such,  but  which  lack  an  introductory 
formula  (see  Matt.  vii.  23;  Luke  viii.  16;  Mark  x.  6-8;  Rom.  x.  18;  II  Cor. 
X.  17  [contrast  I  Cor.  i.  31];  xiii.  i;  Eph.  v.  31;  Gal.  iii.  ii  [contrast  Rom. 
i.  17];  Heb.  X.  37-8),  so  too  we  find  the  same  phenomenon  in  C.D.  vi.  3, 
quoting  Num.  xxi.  18.  These  should  not  be  confused  with  mere  allusions,  for 
they  are  obviously  intended  to  be  quotations.  Perhaps  we  should  refer  to 
them  as  ‘virtual  citations’.® 

(</)  The  converse  of  this  phenomenon  is  also  found  both  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  in  the  Qumran  literature,  that  is,  the  use  of  well-known  introductory 
formulae  to  cite  a  passage  which  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament  (or  at 
least  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  known  texts  or  versions).  Matt.  ii.  23, 

‘  in  fulfilment  of  the  saying  of  the  prophets,  “  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene’”, 
is  a  prime  example  of  this  phenomenon;  see  further  I  Cor.  ii.  9;  Eph.  v.  14; 
Jas.  iv.  5;  II  Pet.  ii.  22^;  possibly  also  I  Tim.  v.  18Ô.  This  same  phenomenon 
appears  in  the  C.D.  ix.  8-9,  "I*?  Kb  löK  niTK,  ‘As  for  that  which 

it  said,  “Your  own  hand  shall  not  avenge  you’”.  Likewise  C.D.  xvi.  10, 
nn»l3W  nx  innb  rTCrK['?]  IöK  “«PK,  ‘As  for  that  which  it  said,  “It  is  for  her 
husband  to  annul  her  oath”’.  Again  C.D.  iv.  15,  ap»'  ]3  'lb  DTb»  nax  nw, 
possibly  a  reference  to  a  Testament  of  Levi,  though  the  text  quoted  is  not 
found  in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.^  Such  a  feature,  found 
both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Qumran  literature,  would  hardly 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  other  works  were  regarded  as  ‘canonical’  than 
those  which  subsequently  came  to  be  regarded  as  such  in  the  various  canonical 
lists;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  introductory  formulae  were  at  times  used 
loosely  also  of  other  literature  which  served  some  didactic  or  ethical  purpose. 

One  last  remark  concerning  the  introductory  formulae  is  in  order.  Many 
of  the  features  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  emerging  from  a  study  of  these 
formulae,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  word  of  God,  the 
instrumentality  of  the  human  author,  the  absence  of  fulfilment  formulae  in 
Qumran  literature,  are  also  found  in  the  formulae  used  to  introduce  the 

^  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  Qumran  Texts,  p.  68.  The  same  idea  has  been  stressed  by  K.  Stendahl,  ‘The 
Scrolls,  and  the  New  Testament:  an  Introduction  and  a  Perspective’,  The  Scrolls  and  the  Meui 
Testament  (New  York,  1957),  p.  17. 

*  The  same  absence  of  these  formulae  has  been  noted  in  the  Mishnah  by  B.  M.  Metzger,  op.  cit. 
pp.  306-7. 

*  J.  Bonsirven  {op.  cit.  pp.  27-8)  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  same  feature  in  the  Tannaitic 
literature. 

*  See  the  notes  on  these  passages  in  C.  Rabin,  The  Z^^kite  Documents:  I.  The  Admonition;  II.  The 
Laws  (and  ed.,  Oxford,  1958). 
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Old  Testament  in  the  Mishnah.  Some  years  ago  B.  M.  Metzger  made  a 
comparative  study  of  the  formulae  in  the  Mishnah  and  the  New  Testament. 
Many  of  the  points  which  we  have  noted  can  be  paralleled  in  his  article. 
However,  the  significant  difference  is  the  great  diversity  in  the  actual 
formulae.  ‘By  far  the  majority  of  quotations  in  the  Mishnah  are  introduced 
by  the  verb  The  forms  most  frequently  attested  are  the  participle  law 

or  the  Niphal  perfect  löKl  or  (with  some  other  variations) .  But  there 
is  not  one  formula  involving  this  verb  in  his  list  which  corresponds  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  list  we  have  constructed  from  the  Qumran  texts.  The  Mishnah 
also  employs  the  root  ariD  in  both  nominal  and  verbal  forms.  Yet  once  again 
not  one  of  the  examples  given  parallels  any  of  the  usages  from  the  Qumran 
literature.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  formulae  found  in  the  New  Testament 
which  have  closer  parallels  with  the  Mishnaic  material  (such  as  the  use  of 
f|  ypaçi)  for  airon;  or  Klip  nnx  ^irn  for  ttcos  dcvocyivcixTKeis  [Luke  x.  26]). 
But  such  a  comparison  as  we  have  made  shows  that  the  Hebrew  equivalents 
of  the  New  Testament  introductory  formulae  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
Qumran  literature  than  in  the  Mishnah.  (Üonsequently,  the  comparative 
study  of  the  Qumran  and  the  New  Testament  introductory  formulae  would 
tend  to  indicate  a  closer  connexion  of  the  New  Testament  writings  with  the 
contemporary  Qumran  material  than  with  the  later  Mishnaic. 

II.  THE  CLASSES  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  QUOTATIONS 

The  next  step  in  our  study  of  the  Old  Testament  quotations  used  in  both 
literatures  is  to  examine  the  way  in  which  the  writers  made  use  of  the 
quotation.  We  have  tried  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Qumran 
author  respects  the  meaning  and  original  sense  of  the  passage  which  he  quotes. 
It  is  obviously  of  importance  to  know  whether  the  Old  Testament  text  which 
is  quoted  is  understood  according  to  its  original  context,  or  is  adapted  to  a 
new  situation,  or  is  entirely  twisted  to  the  purpose  of  the  one  quoting.  In 
sifting  the  forty-two  passages,  we  have  found  that  they  fall  into  four  cate¬ 
gories.  They  are  the  following  :  (A)  The  Literal  or  Historical  class,  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  is  actually  quoted  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was 
intended  by  the  original  writers;  (B)  the  class  of  Modernization,  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  text,  which  originally  had  a  reference  to  some  event  in 
the  contemporary  scene  at  the  time  it  was  written,  nevertheless  was  vague 
enough  to  be  applied  to  some  new  event  in  the  history  of  the  Qumran  sect; 
(C)  the  class  of  Accommodation,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  text  was 
obviously  wrested  from  its  original  context,  modified  or  deliberately  changed 
by  the  new  writer  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  a  new  situation  or  purpose  ;  (D)  the 
Eschatological  class,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  quotation  expressed  a 
promise  or  threat  about  something  to  be  accomplished  in  the  eschaton  and 
^  Op,  cit.  p.  298.  See  also  J.  Bonsirven,  op.  eit.  pp.  29-32. 
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which  the  Qumran  writer  cited  as  something  still  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
new  eschaton  of  which  he  wrote.  In  classifying  this  material,  we  have  tried 
to  let  the  texts  speak  for  themselves,  without  trying  to  impose  on  them  any 
preconceived  ideas.  We  readily  admit  that  in  a  few  instances  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  a  particular  text  should  be  in  one  class  or  another,  since  the 
borderline  especially  between  class  B  (Modernization)  and  class  C  (Accom¬ 
modation)  is  at  times  debatable. 

Having  discovered  these  four  classes  of  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the 
Qumran  literature,  we  tried  to  see  to  what  extent  they  were  also  verifiable  of 
the  New  Testament.  All  four  classes  can  be  illustrated  by  New  Testament 
passages  as  well.  We  do  not  want  to  imply  that  these  four  classes  exhaust  the 
grouping  of  the  New  Testament  quotations.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  astray 
to  try  to  analyse  all  the  New  Testament  examples  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  the  Qumran  literature.  This  must  be  left  to  someone  else.  However,  we 
have  made  enough  of  a  check  to  know  that  all  of  the  four  classes  found  in  the 
Qumran  material  can  be  paralleled  as  well  in  the  New  Testament.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  small  group  of  Old  Testament  texts  which  have  been  used  both 
by  the  Qumran  writers  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  books.  By 
comparing  the  way  in  which  the  same  quotation  is  treated  in  both  literatures, 
we  shall  discern  still  more  clearly  the  similarities  and  differences  which  appear 
in  the  methods  of  quotation.  Thirty- two  of  the  quotations  found  in  the  Qumran 
texts  are  not  found  in  the  New  Testament;  in  three  cases,  however,  the 
Damascus  Document  explicitly  quotes  an  Old  Testament  passage  to  which  a 
New  Testament  writer  merely  alludes  (C.D.  iv.  12-18,  quoting  Isa.  xxiv.  17— 
see  Luke  xxi.  35;  C.D.  vi.  3-11,  quoting  Isa.  liv.  16 — see  Rom.  ix.  22; 
C.D.  xix.  11-12,  quoting  Ezek.  ix.  4 — see  Rev.  ix.  4).  But  five  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  quotations  are  explicitly  quoted  by  both  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Qumran  literature.^ 


(A)  The  Literal  or  Historical  Class 

The  first  category  of  Old  Testament  citations  is  that  in  which  the  Qumran 
author  quotes  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in 
the  original  writing.  As  will  be  seen,  almost  all  of  the  seven  examples  which 
are  found  in  this  category  cite  precepts  which  the  Qumran  sect  still  regards 
as  valid.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  same  sense  of  the  Old  Testament 
passage  would  be  preserved  in  such  quotations.  This  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  found  in  the  following  instances: 

(l)  133*?  3K  f31  iniwt*?  «TK  f3  IDK  ntWO  (C.D.  vii.  8-9,  quoting  Num. 
XXX.  17),  ‘As  it  said,  “Between  a  man  and  his  wife  and  between  a  father  and 
his  son’”.  Context'.  An  instruction  is  being  given  concerning  the  observance 

*  In  one  case  (Lev.  xix.  18)  C.D.  ix.  2  quotes  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  while  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  V.  43;  xix.  19;  xxii.  39;  Mark  xii.  31;  Luke  x.  27;  Rom.  xiii.  9;  Gal.  v.  I4;jas.  “*8) 
quotes  the  second  half. 
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I  of  the  Law  and  in  particular  the  rule  of  binding  oaths  formulated  in  Num.  xxx. 

The  rules  there  stated  are  still  in  force,  apparently  in  the  same  sense  in 
Î  which  they  were  originally  intended,  as  far  as  the  sect  of  Qumran  is  con- 
=  ceraed.  The  text  of  C.D.  reads  lia*?  an  pai,  whereas  the  Masoretic  text  has 
wa'?,  which  is  obviously  correct,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  a  son’s  vow  in 

■  Num.  XXX,  nor  does  the  context  of  C.D.  demand  it.  Hence,  the  reading  uaV 

!  should  be  regarded  as  a  curious  mistake  which  has  crept  into  the  text  of 

I  C.D.1 

;  (2)  10»  'la  T\H  non  xbi  Dip»n  xb  lax  iiriri  (C.D.  ix.  2,  quoting  Lev. 

!  xix.  18),  ‘And  as  for  what  it  said,  “You  shall  not  take  vengeance  nor  bear 

Î  a  grudge  against  the  sons  of  your  own  people’”.  Context:  Among  the  Laws 

;  in  the  second  part  of  the  Damascus  Document  the  injunction  against  vengeance 

■  and  bearing  a  grudge  from  the  Holiness  Code  is  cited  as  still  having  validity 

I  in  the  community.  C.D.  further  specifies  by  concrete  examples  who  such  a 

I  person  would  be.  There  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  text 

\  which  is  cited. 

Î  (3)  va’iK'?  inn  “loin  ins’?  »on  Dpia  dx  's  airiD  fxi  (C.D.  ix.  5, 
quoting  Nahum  i.  2),  ‘  Is  it  not  rather  written  that  “ He  is  the  one  who  takes 
i  vengeance  on  his  enemies  and  he  bears  a  grudge  against  his  adversaries”?’ 

I  Context:  In  support  of  the  prohibition  of  seeking  revenge,  which  was  discussed 

!  in  (2)  above,  the  Damascus  Document  now  cites  a  verse  from  the  writings  of  the 

I  prophets  to  confirm  the  injunction  derived  from  the  Law.®  Nahum  was 

Î  describing  God’s  vengeance  and  insisted  that  it  was  reserved  to  God  and  did 

I  not  belong  to  man.  The  words  of  the  prophet  are  now  cited  in  the  same  sense. 

I  (4)  Kon  rV»  xtrn  x*?i  7»")  nx  rrsin  hdih  iV  “lax  “«ttx  *?x  risa  nx  D'pn  xV 

!  (C.D.  ix.  7-8,  quoting  Lev.  xix.  17),  ‘He  has  not  carried  out  the  command 

ji  of  God  who  said  to  him,  “You  must  indeed  reprove  your  neighbour  and  not 

I  bear  sin  because  of  him”’.  Context:  This  passage  is  related  to  the  two  fore- 

I  going  ones  in  which  a  prohibition  of  revenge  is  formulated.  Again  a  precept 

I  of  the  Holiness  Code  in  Leviticus  is  quoted,  and  is  intended  in  the  same  sense 

I  as  the  original.® 

I  {5)  na®n  dv  nx  maw  nax  “iwx  xin  o  (C.D.  x.  16-17,  quoting 
'  Dcut.  V.  12),  ‘For  that  is  what  it  said,  “Be  careful  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day 

holy”’.  Context:  The  regulations  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
i  community  of  Qumran  are  begun  with  the  prescription  that  no  one  is  to 

!  work  on  the  sixth  day  from  the  setting  of  the  sun,  for  that  is  what  is  meant  by 

the  precept.  C.D.  here  quotes  the  Deuteronomic  decalogue  in  the  same  sense 

^  *  See  C.  Rabin,  op.  cU.  p.  38. 

This  combining  of  texts  from  the  Torah  and  the  prophets  b  well  known  in  the  combined 

(quotations  m  Paul  and  rabbinical  literature;  see  T.S.  xviii  (1957),  523;  E.  E.  Ellis,  op.  cit.  pp.  49-51. 
n  this  passage  quoted  from  Nahum  it  should  be  noted  that  the  well-known  reverence  for  the  Tetra- 
Si’^nunaton,  attested  elsewhere  in  Qumran  literature,  is  evidenced  here  again,  for  the  author  has 
Witten  instead  of  nirp»  found  in  the  Masoretic  Text. 

C.D.  has  a  slight  variant  in  reading  instead  of  the  Masoretic  Text’s  *]ri''ay. 
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in  which  it  was  originally  intended,  but  adds  the  prescription  about  the 
determination  of  the  time,  ‘when  the  sun’s  full  disc  is  distant  from  the  gate’. 

(6)  D-pn*?  iiaw  xyia  lax  nwi  (C.D.  xvi.  6-7,  quoting  Deut 

xxiii.  24),  ‘And  as  for  what  it  said,  “A  spoken  promise  you  must  be  careful  to  i 
observe’”.  Context:  This  quotation  is  found  in  a  passage  of  C.D.  dealing 
with  oaths.  Whoever  binds  himself  by  an  oath  to  return  to  the  Law  of  Moses  [ 
must  do  so,  and  the  Qumran  interpreter  adds,  ‘even  under  pain  of  death’. 

The  Deuteronomic  precept,  obviously  still  valid  for  the  Qumran  community, 

is  applied  here  to  the  case  of  conversion  to  the  Law. 

(7)  Possibly  we  should  also  list  here  C.D.  iii.  7,  quoting  Deut.  ix.  23;  some 

hesitation  arises  because  the  text  of  C.D.  appears  to  be  corrupt,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  for  sure  that  an  explicit  quotation  was  here  intended.  It  reads,  f 

K‘n  Dim  <pîn3  nna'n  pxn>  m  isni  i*?»  unpa  on*?  <iaK)  [ 

Drrw  Vip*?  lyOD,  ‘<He  said)  to  them  in  Qadesh,  “Go  up  and  inherit  the 
(land  ’’  ;  but  they  chose  the  desire)  of  their  spirit  (s)  and  did  not  heed  the 
voice  of  their  Maker ’.^  Context:  An  historical  survey  of  the  fidelity  of  the  5 
Patriarchs  to  the  commandments  of  God  and  of  the  infidelity  of  the  sons  of  " 

Jacob  who  walked  in  the  stubbornness  of  their  hearts,  doing  as  they  pleased, 

is  being  given  in  the  Damascus  Document.  As  a  part  of  the  narrative  Deut.  ix.  23 
is  quoted,  obviously  in  its  historical  sense. 

These  are  the  seven  cases  which  have  been  found  to  preserve  the  literal  or 
historical  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  passage,  as  they  were  quoted  by  the  | 
Qumran  authors.  Similar  texts  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  We  shall 
cite  but  a  few  examples.  John  vi.  31  quotes  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24  in  a  sentence  i 
which  relates  the  event  of  the  feeding  of  the  forefathers  in  the  desert  with 
manna.  ‘Our  forefathers  in  the  desert  had  manna  to  eat:  as  the  Scripture 
says,  “  He  gave  them  bread  out  of  heaven  to  eat  !  ”  ’  The  words  of  the  Psalm 
are  quoted  in  the  same  sense  which  they  have  in  the  Old  Testament.  Again  ; 
in  John  x.  34  Jesus  says,  ‘Is  it  not  declared  in  your  Law,  “I  said,  ‘You  are  | 

gods  when  he  wants  to  show  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  blasphemy  in  saying  | 

that  he  is  God’s  Son.  It  is  a  mere  quotation  of  the  words  of  the  Psalm  | 
without  any  change  in  meaning.  Several  clear  examples  of  this  usage  are  also  | 

found  in  Stephen’s  speech  in  Acts  where  he  is  giving  a  résumé  of  Israel’s  | 

history.  ‘And  he  [God]  said  to  him  [Abraham],  “Leave  your  country  and  | 
your  relatives  and  come  to  the  country  that  I  will  show  you’”  (Acts  vii.  3, 
quoting  Gen.  xii.  i).  Or  again,  ‘This  is  what  God  said,  “His  descendants  | 
will  be  strangers,  living  in  a  foreign  land,  and  they  will  be  enslaved  and 
misused  for  four  hundred  years,  and  I  will  sentence  the  nation  that  has 
enslaved  them,  and  afterward  they  will  leave  that  country  and  worship  me  | 

^  See  C.  Rabin,  op.  cit.  p.  lo.  { 

*  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  here  quoting  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  where  DTlVx  ha*  been  interpreted  by  some  E 
scholars  to  mean  ‘judges’.  However,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  parallel  to  p***?®  ’la»  *  8°®*^  9 

be  made  out  for  the  meaning  ‘gods’.  ■ 
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on  this  spot’”  (Acts  vii.  6-7,  quoting  Gen.  xv.  13-14).  The  foregoing  New 
Testament  examples  are  mainly  historical  and  resemble  that  last  quotation 
(sec  (7)  above)  cited  from  C.D.^  There  are,  however,  also  examples  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  precepts  are  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  as 
still  valid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Qumran  quotations.  When  Christ 
quotes  Scripture  to  Satan  in  the  Temptation  scenes,  he  is  using  it  in  this 
same  sense  (see  Matt.  iv.  4;  Luke  iv.  4,  quoting  Deut.  viii.  3;  Matt,  iv.  6; 
Luke  iv.  10,  quoting  Ps.  xci.  ii;  Matt.  iv.  7;  Luke  iv.  12,  quoting  Deut. 
vi.  16;  Matt.  iv.  10;  Luke  iv.  8,  quoting  Deut.  vi.  13).  There  is  here  merely  a 
reaffirmation  of  what  was  written  earher.  Likewise  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Christ  cites  a  number  of  Old  Testament  precepts,  implicitly  affirming 
their  validity  and  sometimes  specifying  them  still  further  in  a  way  which 
resembles  the  Qumran  specification  (see  Matt.  v.  21,  27,  31,  33,  38,  43).* 
There  are,  then,  clear  examples  in  both  bodies  of  literature  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  quotations  used  in  the  literal  or  historical  sense.  In  this  respect  we  see 
the  same  type  of  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 
Qumran  literature, 

(B)  The  Class  of  Modernized  Texts 

In  the  second  class  we  have  a  group  of  quotations  in  which  the  words  of  the 
Old  Testament  refer  to  a  specific  event  in  their  original  context,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  vague  enough  in  themselves  to  be  used  by  the  Qumran  author  of 
some  new  event  on  the  contemporary  scene.  In  other  words,  the  same 
general  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  text  is  preserved,  but  it  is  applied  to  a  new 
subject.  Usually  it  is  the  new  situation  which  determines  the  use  of  the  old 
Testament  text;  a  situation  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  which  is  analogous 
to  the  new  one  and  the  two  are  linked  together  by  the  common  element  in 
such  wise  that  the  old  one  sheds  light  and  meaning  on  the  new  and  invests 
it  with  a  deeper  significance.  In  some  quarters  the  name  typological  is  applied 
to  such  use  of  the  Old  Testament.®  However,  we  have  preferred  to  avoid  this 
name  because  it  is  not  always  univocally  used.  In  this  class  of  quotations  we 
normally  find  the  Old  Testament  text  quoted  in  the  same  way  it  is  found  in 
the  original  context,  without  modification  or  deliberate  changing  of  it, 
A  new  reference  or  a  new  dimension,  however,  is  given  to  it  in  the  way  it  is 
quoted. 

The  principle  at  work  in  such  application  of  an  Old  Testament  text  to  a 
new  subject  or  situation  is  abundandy  attested  also  in  the  pelärim,  and  in  this 
regard  we  find  an  identical  use  of  the  Old  Testament  both  in  the  com- 
mentanes  of  Qumran  and  in  the  isolated  explicit  quotations.  Two  passages 

*  Secfiirther  Acts  vii.  37,  49-50;  Rom.  iv.  3,  18;  ix.  15-16;  xi.  3-4;  I  CJor.  x.  7;  Heb.  vi.  13-14; 
■X.  20. 

’  FurAer  examples  of  precepts  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  are  Matt.  xv.  4;  xxii.  34,  37; 
Mwk  vii.  10;  xii.  19,  29;  Luke  ii.  24;  x.  27;  Rom.  vii.  7;  xiii.  9;  Gal.  v.  14;  Jas.  ii.  1 1. 
•a.E.E.Ellis.«^.«/.p.  ,26. 
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of  the  peler  Habaqqûq  explain  the  principle  which  underlies  this  common  type 
of  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament. 

God  told  Habakkuk  to  write  the  things  which  were  to  come  upon  the  last  genera¬ 
tion,  but  the  consummation  of  the  period  he  did  not  make  known  to  him.  And  as 
for  what  it  says,  ‘That  he  may  run  who  reads  it’,  this  means  the  Righteous  Teacher 
to  whom  God  made  known  all  the  mysteries  of  the  words  of  his  servants  the  prophets 
(iQpHab  vii.  1-5). 

The  second  passage  reads: 

This  means  that  the  last  period  extends  over  and  above  all  that  the  prophets  said, 
for  the  mysteries  of  God  are  marvellous  (iQpHab  vii.  7-8). 

In  these  two  comments  we  find  the  recognition  of  a  revelation  made  to  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  for  the  last  generation,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  the  words 
in  Habakkuk’s  oracle  transcend  the  immediate  reference  of  his  own  day  and 
in  the  light  of  the  charismatic  interpretation  of  the  Righteous  Teacher  they 
are  now  referred  to  a  situation  in  the  time  of  the  Qumran  sect.^  An  analogous 
notion  is  found  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Rom.  xv.  4,  ‘For  everything  that 
was  written  in  earlier  times  was  written  for  our  instruction,  so  that  by  being 
steadfast  and  through  the  encouragement  the  Scriptures  give,  we  might  hold 
our  hope  fast’.  Or  again,  ‘These  things  happened  to  them  as  a  warning  to 
others,  but  they  were  written  down  to  instruct  us,  in  whose  days  the  ages 
have  reached  their  climax’  (I  Cor.  x.  ii).  In  both  groups  we  find  the 
conviction  that  they  were  living  in  the  ‘end  of  days’  and  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  writings  have  a  special  pertinence  in  their  time. 

There  are  eleven  Qumran  passages  in  which  we  find  cases  of  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  an  Old  Testament  passage  such  as  we  have  described. 

(8)  nno  p  mmo  mos  rr‘?y  ains  rrn  nw  n»n  tm 
(C.D.  i.  13-14,  quoting  Hos.  iv.  16),  ‘This  is  the  time  about  which  it  was 
written,  “Like  a  wild  heifer,  so  Israel  is  wild’”.*  Context’.  The  Damascus 
Document  is  describing  the  faithless  backsliders  of  the  last  generation,  ob¬ 
viously  of  its  own  time,  and  it  applies  to  them  the  description  of  Israel’s 
apKJStasy  taken  from  the  oracle  of  Hosea.  We  have  a  clear  case  here  of  the 
Old  Testament  text  being  cited  in  the  same  general  sense  in  which  it  was 
originally  uttered,  but  merely  applied  to  a  new  situation.  The  situation  of 
which  the  Qumran  author  writes  is  thus  invested  with  a  new  meaning  by 
being  associated  to  the  apostate  Israel  of  Hosea’s  day. 

(9)  *?K  “IST  ymo  VKiora  nVnro  ‘?sr‘?3  n^rp  nVxn  D'am  "jaai 

pxn  -p'?»  HDi  nnoi  nno  lax*?  pax  ]a  irain  rrswr  ts  (C.D.  iv.  12-18, 

quoting  Isa.  xxiv.  17),  ‘And  during  all  those  years  Belial  will  be  let  loose 

*  See  also  iQpHab  ii.  8-10.  F.  F.  Bruce,  op.  at.  pp.  7-17,  has  well  analysed  thb  cxegetical 
principle. 

*  M.  H.  Gottstcin,  V.T.  m  (1953),  82,  has  pointed  out  that  the  text  of  C.D.,  reading  p,  agrees 
rather  wdth  the  Targum  and  the  Peshitta  than  with  the  Masoretic  Text. 
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against  Israel,  as  God  spoke  through  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz, 
saying,  “Terror  and  pit  and  snare  are  upon  you,  O  inhabitant  of  the  earth” 
Context:  The  Damascus  Document  envisages  the  years  before  the  consummation 
of  the  end-time  as  a  period  when  Belial  is  let  loose  upon  the  earth  with  three 
nets  to  ensnare  the  house  of  Israel;  they  are  allegorized  as  harlotry,  wealth 
and  bringing  unclean  offerings  to  the  sanctuary.  The  Old  Testament  text 
which  is  cited  is  taken  from  Isaiah’s  vision  of  the  cataclysm  in  which  the  world 
is  to  be  involved  on  the  day  of  Judgement  (Isa.  xxiv.  i-xxvii.  1 3) .  The  words 
dted,  however,  are  vague  enough  to  be  applied  by  the  writer  to  the  evils  of 
his  own  time.  The  only  real  connexion  between  the  Isaian  text  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  (which  is  here  called  nOT)  is  the  mention  of  three  things:  ‘Terror, 
pit  and  snare’  ;  they  become  the  three  nets,  and  so  the  evil  times  in  which  the 
sect  finds  itself  living  take  on  the  character  of  the  Isaian  day  of  judgement.^ 

(10)  can  mata  Titn*?  tinpan  *?k  tna  -nVa*?  nnaa  wain  i»«  *?ai 
’nam  iTttn  xVi  mVn  “lao"  oaa  -a  ‘?k  natt  nVnn  ••tiob  Tm 
ïtnn  fpV  mwn  «moD  mw*?  ■naar  x*?  ox  oin  (C.D.  vi.  11-14, 
quoting  Mai.  i.  10),  ‘And  all  who  have  been  brought  into  the  covenant, 
(agreeing)  not  to  come  to  the  sanctuary  to  kindle  a  fire  on  his  altar  in  vain, 
shall  become  those  who  have  closed  the  portal,  as  God  said,  “  Who  among  you 
will  close  its  portal  and  not  kindle  a  fire  on  my  altar  in  vain?  ” — unless  (it  be 
those  who)  take  care  to  act  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  Law  for  the 
period  of  wickedness’.*  Context:  This  passage  refers  most  likely  to  the  com¬ 
munity’s  abstention  from  participation  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jerusalem 
temple.  Those  who  entered  the  covenant  of  the  community  were  regarded  as 
fulfilling  the  task  indicated  in  the  words  of  Malachi:  Yahweh’s  yearning  for 
someone  to  close  the  doors  of  the  Temple  and  to  prevent  polluted  sacrifices 
from  being  offered  to  him.  The  community  by  its  covenant  ‘  has  closed  the 
doors’  in  withdrawing  to  the  desert  to  study  the  Law.  The  text  of  Malachi  is 
thus  modernized  in  being  applied  to  the  sect’s  withdrawal  from  the  Temple. 

(11)  nVwn  Tn  naio  nx  anj'?  Twpm  lax  iwa  naio  on  minn  nao 
(C.D.  vii.  15-16,  quoting  Amos  ix.  1 1),  ‘The  books  of  the  Law  are  the  hut  of 
the  king,  as  it  said,  “And  I  shall  raise  up  the  fallen  hut  of  David’”.®  Context: 
This  passage  forms  part  of  a  larger  interpretation  given  to  another  passage 
from  Amos  v.  26-7,  where  we  find  the  word  mao,  ‘Sakkuth’,  an  astral  deity 
worshipped  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Amos.  For  that  idolatry  they  were  exiled 
‘beyond  Damascus’.  In  this  reference  to  Damascus  the  sect  of  Qumran  saw 

*  See  F.  F.  Bruce,  op.  cil.  p.  a8;  B.  J.  Roberts,  B.J.R.L.  xxxiv  (1951-a),  371. 

*  There  are  two  variants  in  the  text  of  Malachi  cited  in  C.D.  :  it  omits  Ql  after  'ö,  which  is  found 

in  the  Masoretic  Text  (see  also  6i6ti  koI  {v  ùiilw  of  the  Septuagint),  and  it  reads  IJiVt  instead  of  the 
Masoretic  Text’s  D'a*?"!.  If  the  reading  in  C.D.  should  rather  be  ‘my  portals’  (confusion  of 

«xmkxyodh  by  the  medieval  scribe),  we  would  have  a  better  parallel  with  ‘my  altar’  in  the  second 
member. 

*  The  Masoretic  Text  has  the  imperfect  D'pX>  whereas  C.D.  has  read  the  perfect  with  wem- 
convenive.  The  latter  is  also  found  in  the  other  passage  in  the  Qumran  literature  which  quotes  this 
tot  fium  Amos  (4QFlor.  i.  la,  see  (40)  below). 
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some  reference  to  its  own  history.  But  just  as  the  Masoretic  Text  wrongly 
vocalized  the  operative  words  here  as  ‘  Sikkuth  so  too  the  Qumran  com¬ 
mentator  misunderstood  ni30.  The  translation  of  DDdVd  mso  (Amos  v.  26)  in 
the  Greek  version  as  aKT^vfjv  toö  MoXox  probably  gives  us  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  difficult  verse  which  was  current  when  the  Damascus  Docu¬ 
ment  was  composed,  for  it  enables  us  to  see  how  mso  could  be  related  to 
•m  riSTO  of  Amos  ix.  II.  God’s  promise  to  raise  up  the  fallen  hut  of  David 
is  seen  to  be  verified  in  the  sect’s  renewed  reverence  for  the  Law.  The  ‘hut 
of  David’  is  allegorized  as  the  books  of  the  Law  and  the  text  of  Amos  is 
thereby  modernized.  The  promise  of  ultimate  restoration  of  Israel  which  is 
to  follow  upon  the  destruction  foreseen  by  the  prophet  belongs  to  what  is 
regarded  today  as  an  appendix  to  Amos’  prophecy. 

(12)  Dpi  apsTD  3313  1-n  ain3  ib^k3  pu^T  Kan  nunn  Kin  aaiam 
n»  'la  Va  tik  *ip*ipi  nasai  m»n  Va  mw  Kin  oasm  VKncro  oair  (C.D. 
vii.  18-21,  quoting  Num.  xxiv.  17),  ‘And  the  star  is  the  Interpreter  of  the 
Law,  who  came  to  Damascus,  as  it  was  written,  “A  star  comes  forth^  from 
Jacob  and  a  sceptre  rises  from  Israel”.  The  sceptre  is  the  prince  of  the  whole 
congregation,  and  at  his  rising  “he  shatters  all  the  sons  of  Seth”’.  Context: 
The  history  of  the  sect  is  being  interpreted  in  terms  of  Old  Testament  pas¬ 
sages.  Two  personages  in  the  sect  are  identified  as  the  star  and  the  sceptre 
mentioned  in  the  oracle  of  Balaam,  which  was  often  regarded  as  the  promise 
of  a  Messianic  figure.  The  Qumran  writer  saw  the  promise  fulfilled  in  two 
important  figures  in  his  community.  In  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
this  verse  to  the  new  situation  we  find  the  same  technique  here  which  is 
abundantly  attested  in  the  peSer  on  Habakkuk,  namely,  the  use  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun  as  the  copula  in  a  phrase  of  identification.*  Moreover,  we 
should  note  the  ‘atomization’  of  the  text,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  found  in  the  peSärim,  for  what  may  have  been  intended  as  the 
promise  of  a  Messianic  figure  in  the  oracle  of  Balaam  has  become  here  the 
promise  of  two  figures,  the  star  and  the  sceptre.  This  oracle  of  Balaam  was 
obviously  a  favourite  Old  Testament  text  in  the  Qumran  community,  for  it 
occurs  at  least  twice  elsewhere:  4Q Testimonia  9-13®  and  iQM  xi.  5-7  (see 
(30)  below).  For  all  this  text  meant  to  early  Christianity  (see  Justin,  Did. 
cvi,  3),  it  is  not  cited  in  the  New  Testament. 

*  The  perfect  of  the  verbs  is  used  here  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  nuance  of  the  perfect  the 
sect  saw  in  them.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  oracle  is  also  quoted  in  4Q,  Testimonia  9-13  along 
with  other  texts  which  promise  the  future  coming  of  Messianic  figures,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
jjerfect  here  should  be  regarded  as  the  so-called  ‘prophetic  perfect*.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
one  of  the  members  of  the  verse  is  omitted  here  (‘and  he  shatters  the  temples  of  Moab’). 

*  Thu  same  device  b  also  found  in  the  New  Testament;  see,  for  example,  I  Cor.  x.  4;  II  Cor. 
iii.  17;  Gal.  iii.  16.  Cf.  iQ.pHab  xii.  3,  4,  7,  9;  4Q.pPs  37  i.  5;  ii.  12;  4Q.pIsa'’  ii.  to  (?). 

*  In  4Q.  Testimonia  the  interpretation  of  this  verse  is  slightly  different,  for  the  first  paragraph 
(quoting  E)eut.  v.  28-9  and  xviii.  18-19)  refers  to  the  coming  of  a  prophet,  the  second  paragraph 
(quoting  Num.  xxiv.  15-17)  to  the  coming  Davidic  Messiah,  and  the  third  paragraph  (quoting 
E>eut.  xxxiii.  8-1 1)  to  the  coming  priestly  Messiah.  In  Test.  Levi  xviii.  3  the  oracle  of  Balaam  b 
applied  to  the  Aaronitic  Messiah. 
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(13)  or  DTir  ran  arr*?»  Vk  lax  nwx  o's^n  Tina  raVV  nan  ra  luia’i 
ion  aanon  wn  on^am  mn  Di[n]  D'asn  'aVa  an  a^rinn  “»Tax  a'lna  »xn 
nsf/j  ana  mwV  xan  p’  'aVa  wxi  (C.D.  viii.  9-12,  quoting  Deut.  xxxii.  33), 
‘And  they  rebelled  high-handedly  by  walking  in  the  way  of  the  wicked,  about 
whom  God  said,  “Their  wine  is  the  venom  of  dragons,  the  pitiless  poison  of 
cobras”.  The  dragons  are  the  kings  of  the  nations;  and  their  wine  is  their 
ways  and  the  poison  of  cobras  is  the  chief  of  the  kings  of  Greece,  who  has 
come  to  wreak  vengeance  on  them’.  Context'.  The  text  describes  the  com¬ 
munity’s  enemies  from  whom  it  has  separated  itself,  for  these  preferred 
to  follow  the  stubbornness  of  their  hearts  and  to  walk  rebelliously  in  the  way 
of  the  wicked.  The  enemies  are  described  by  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  Song 
of  Moses,  in  which  Israel’s  enemies  were  depicted  and  compared  to  Yahweh 
and  his  people.  The  text  is  thus  modernized  by  being  applied  to  a  new  enemy 
of  Israel.  Once  again  we  have  the  atomized  comments  on  certain  words  of 
the  verse  of  Deuteronomy  and  a  play  on  the  words  B^XI  meaning  ‘  head,  chief’ 
and  sntT  meaning  ‘poison’.  Both  of  these  features  are  also  found  in  the 
exegesis  of  iQpHab. 

(14)  n'?xn  D'un  nx  nin'?  xa  nnx  laaV  israi  ^^i?^xa  xV  rrcna  nax  nwi 
bjnsT  '3®*?  oDtwan  lai  nuiawn  nx  natpai  "jmax  nx  inanxa  'D  (C.D.  viii. 
14-16,  quoting  Deut.  ix.  5),  ‘And  as  for  what  Moses  said,  “It  is  not 
because  of  your  righteousness  nor  because  of  the  uprightness  of  your  heart 
that  you  are  entering  to  inherit  (the  land  of)  these  nations,  but  rather  because 
he  loved  your  fathers  and  he  has  kept  the  oath  ”.  So  is  the  case  with  those  who 
return  in  Israel...’.^  Context’.  This  passage  stresses  the  idea  that  those  who 
have  joined  the  community,  having  turned  from  the  impiety  of  Israel  and 
forsaken  the  way  of  the  people,  are  not  to  think  that  they  have  done  this  by 
any  merit  of  their  own;  it  is  rather  due  to  God’s  love  of  their  forefathers  and 
the  oath  which  he  swore  to  them.  The  words  of  Moses  which  are  quoted  are 
taken  from  his  second  discourse,  addressed  to  Israel  when  it  was  about  to 
cross  the  Jordan.  Though  the  two  situations  are  not  parallel,  there  is  a 
common  element  which  permits  the  words  of  Moses  to  be  applied  to  the  new 
situation.  (See  the  use  of  the  same  text  in  C.D.  xix.  26.) 

(15)  “in  »i^x*?  'lairbi  <T'>3nx*?  tonm  n'lan  “lai®  aa  (C.D.  xix.  i, 

quoting  Deut.  vii.  9),  ‘As  it  was  written,  “(He)  keeps  the  covenant  and 
the  mercy  for  (those)  who  love  (him)  and  for  those  who  keep  (his)  com¬ 
mandments  for  a  thousand  generations’”.*  Context’.  The  passage  announces 
that  all  those  who  enter  the  new  covenant  and  perfect  themselves  in  the 
observance  of  the  ordinances  of  the  community  will  find  that  God  is 
faithful  to  the  covenant  and  to  them  for  a  thousand  generations.  Once  again 

‘  The  first  part  of  this  quotation  agrees  with  the  Masoretic  Text;  the  last  part,  however,  is 
dqwident  on  Deut.  vii.  8,  but  is  not  introduced  as  an  explicit  quotation. 

The  text  of  C.D.  is  obviously  corrupt  here,  reading  3nX*?  "mSDi  neither  of  which  makes 
*ny  sense.  We  have  accordingly  corrected  them  to  agree  with  the  Masoretic  Text. 
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a  part  of  Moses’  second  discourse  is  cited  in  which  the  election  of  Israel  and 
Yahweh’s  divine  favour  toward  it  are  made  known.  The  Damascus  Document 
modernizes  the  text  in  applying  it  to  the  new  situation  of  the  community. 

(16)  anpö  ntna]  ncoa  aina  two  dtb'tt  n’’nn[K3  ^]‘?  [nw]  natx  n^an  nwn 
...]  na»  103'  vrh  “nwt  n'an  nxin  aVw  "p*^a'  rrirp  na'T  i3ïi[d  -»mK 
(4Q  Flor.  i.  2-3,  quoting  Exod.  xv.  17^-18),  ‘That  is  the  house  which 
[He  will  make  for]  you  [in  the]  end  of  days,  as  it  was  written  in  the  book 
of  [Moses,  “A  sanctuary,  O  Lord,]  your  hands  have  [e]rected,  Yahweh 
will  reign  for  ever  and  ever”.  That  is  the  house  to  which  there  will  not 
come  [...’.^  Context:  This  Old  Testament  quotation  is  used  within  what 
appears  to  be  the  commentary  of  a  piSer  or  midraS  on  II  Sam.  vii.  loff.* 
After  the  verse  from  II  Samuel  has  been  quoted,  the  commentary  begins  and 
brings  in  as  part  of  its  comment  a  verse  from  the  nadonal  anthem  of  ancient 
Israel  (sometimes  called  the  Song  of  Miriam).  In  the  Exodus  context 
Yahweh  has  brought  his  people  into  his  inheritance  where  he  will  reign 
forever.  4Q  Florilegium  now  quotes  this  verse,  applying  it  to  the  Qumran 
community,  which  is  the  new  Israel,  the  new  ‘house’.  This  modernization  of 
the  verse  of  Exodus  is  characterized  as  intended  by  God  for  ‘the  end  of 
days’.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Qumran  sect  thought  that  it  was 
living  already  in  that  period  ;  if  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  something 
still  in  the  future,  then  possibly  this  example  belongs  to  the  class  of  eschato¬ 
logical  quotadons  in  class  D. 

(17)  n'lnx*?  jr3jn  Tmvr  1003  3vid  "nr«  [D»n]  ttt»  no  ["wh  n]3n  m 
nn  o»n  [Tn3  nsVa  'ITO'i  th]  npmo 'm  tro'n  (4Q  Flor.  i.  14-16,  quoting 
Isa.  viii.  ii),  ‘The  interpretadon  of  the  passage  (about  those)  who 
turned  away  from  the  path  of  the  people  (about)  whom  it  was  written  in 
the  book  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  for  the  end  of  days.  And  it  was  “while 
he  grasped  me  by  [the  hand  that  he  turned  me  aside  from  the  path]  of 
this  people’”.*  Context:  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  commentary  on  Ps.  i.  i, 
‘Happy  is  the  man  who  walks  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked’.  As  part  of 
the  commentary,  Isa.  viii.  1 1  is  quoted,  a  verse  from  the  ‘  Book  of  Emmanuel’, 
oracles  which  pertain  to  the  Syro-Ephraimite  war  and  the  first  Assyrian 
invasion.  According  to  Isaiah,  Yahweh  is  with  his  people  to  turn  them  aside 
from  the  path  of  the  terrifying  invaders.  4Q  Florilegium  quotes  the  text, 
which  is  vague  enough  to  be  modernized  and  applied  to  the  situadon  in  the 
‘end  of  days’. 

(18)  TI»  iKöD'  k]i*7  "nrx  iTMn  ‘?KpTrp  ido3  TOrr*?»  31^3  "utk  nam 
...]'n  i[n]3»  '»[at]’»  pm  *33  nan  nan'Vi‘?[i3  (4Q  Flor.  i.  16-17,  quoting 

*  The  restoration  of  the  lacunae  follows  that  of  Y.  Yadin,  I.E.J.  ix  (1959),  95-8'  Th®  latter  part 
of  the  comment  contains  an  allusion  to  Deut.  xxiii.  3-4  and  Ezek.  xliv.  9. 

*  Sec  note  3,  p.  299. 

*  The  reconstruction  offered  here  is  that  of  Y.  Yadin  {op.  cii.  p.  96),  which  is  based  on  the  Masoretic 

Text.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  text  of  4Q,  Flor.,  in  so  far  as  it  is  preserved,  agrees 
rather  with  iQ,lsa*,  which  differs  from  the  Masoretic  Text  somewhat,  *T'  rpTIlS- 
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Ezck.  xxxvii.  23),  ‘And  they  are  the  ones  about  whom  it  was  written  in  the 
book  of  Ezekiel  the  prophet,  who  “will  no  [longer  defile  themselves  with] 
their  [ijdols”.  They  are  the  sons  of  Zadok  and  the  men  of  His  council...’,^ 
Context:  The  continuation  of  the  commentary  on  Ps,  i.  i  identifies  those  who 
turned  aside  from  the  way  of  the  people,  the  ‘happy  ones’  of  Ps.  i,  i,  as  the 
sons  of  Zadok,  the  members  of  the  community.  They  are  the  ones  about  whom 
Ezekiel  wrote.  The  words  of  the  prophet  were  part  of  a  promise  to  unite 
Israel  and  Judah  again  in  one  kingdom  in  the  days  when  they  will  not  defile 
themselves  with  idols  and  abominable  practices.  They  are  here  referred  to  a 
new  situation  which  is  found  in  the  Qumran  community. 

We  have,  then,  eleven  instances  in  which  Old  Testament  texts  have  been 
quoted  and  related  by  the  Qumran  authors  to  contemporary  events  or  the 
situation  in  which  they  lived.  In  most  cases  the  situation  itself  already  existed 
and  it  was  enhanced  with  special  meaning  because  of  a  similarity  or  an 
analogy  which  they  saw  between  it  and  some  Old  Testament  situation.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  they  believed  that  their  own  history  was  guided  by  the 
hand  of  God  and  that  these  similarities  or  analogies  were  somehow  intended 
by  him.* 

The  New  Testament  too  has  a  similar  group  of  texts  in  which  we  find  the 
Old  Testament  modernized.  No  less  than  the  Qumran  authors,  the  New 
Testament  writers  considered  their  history  to  be  guided  by  the  hand  of  God, 
whose  word  spoken  through  the  prophets  and  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  already  seen  fulfilment  in  the  new  events  and  situations  of  the  early 
Christian  history.  Due  to  the  predominantly  backward  glance  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  which  we  have  already  noted,  the  number  of  such 
modernized  texts  in  the  New  Testament  is  considerably  greater.  While  some 
commentators  prefer  to  regard  the  fulfilment  quotations  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  literal  realizations  of  prophecy,  we  believe  that  most  of  them  belong 
more  properly  in  this  group  of  modernized  texts.  For  the  words  cited  usually 
have  a  specific  reference  in  their  Old  Testament  context.  The  new  reference 
which  they  acquire  in  the  New  Testament  is  due  to  the  application  of  those 
words  to  the  new  situation  by  the  New  Testament  writer — a  God-directed 
situation,  whose  meaning  for  the  Christian  community  is  enhanced  by  the 
significance  of  the  previous  divine  intervention.  We  are  not  trying  to  deny 
that  the  New  Testament  writer  regarded  the  new  event  as  a  fulfilment  of 
what  was  uttered  of  old;  he  explicitly  says  so.  But  cognizance  must  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  passage  which  he  quotes  usually  has  a 
more  immediate,  literal  reference  which  cannot  be  simply  ignored. 

For  instance,  when  Matthew  (iv.  15-16)  cites  the  words  of  Isaiah  (viii. 

‘We  are  again  following  the  reconstruction  of  the  text  suggested  by  Y.  Yadin,  ibid.  He  has  more 
®rreetly  identified  the  text  of  Ezekiel  as  xxxvii.  23  than  Allegro,  who  proposed  xliv.  to. 

Modernization  of  the  prophet’s  text  is  very  frequent  in  i^^Hab,  as  might  be  expected  (see 
'•5>®>7i8.9>  loe-d,  11,  i^e-d,  14-15,  i6a-b,  17;  ii.  2d,  5-6,  8a,  12-13,  15,  i6,  17).  Cf.  E.  Osswald, 

pp.  247  ff. 
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23-ix,  i)  :  ‘Zebulon’s  land,  and  Naphtali’s  land,  along  the  road  to  the  sea 
across  the  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  heathen  !  The  people  that  were  living  in 
darkness  have  seen  a  great  light,  and  on  those  who  were  living  in  the  land  of 
the  shadow  of  death  a  light  has  dawned’,  he  introduces  them  thus:  ‘And  he 
left  Nazareth  and  went  and  settled  in  Capernaum,  by  the  sea,  in  the  district 
of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  in  fulfilment  of  what  was  said  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah....’  The  words  quoted  from  the  prophet  belong  to  the  Emmanuel 
oracle  and  in  their  original  context  refer  to  the  liberation  to  come  after  the 
Assyrian  conquest.  But  the  great  light  of  which  the  prophet  spoke  could  also 
carry  a  further  meaning,  which  it  acquires  in  the  use  of  it  by  Matthew,  who 
applies  it  to  the  Galilean  ministry  of  Christ. 

When  Luke  (iv.  16-21)  records  the  episode  of  Christ’s  reading  from  the 
scroll  of  Isaiah  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  he  quotes  Isaiah  Ixi.  1-2. 
Christ’s  commentary  on  it  begins  :  ‘  This  passage  of  Scripture  has  been  ful¬ 
filled  here  in  your  hearing  today!  ’  New  meaning  is  given  to  those  words  of 
Isaiah  by  the  event  taking  place — a  new  meaning  which  has  little  to  do  with 
the  original  context  in  which  the  words  are  understood  either  of  the  Servant 
of  Yahweh  or  of  Deutero-Isaiah  himself.  But  they  are  expressed  in  a  general 
enough  way  that  they  could  be  used  of  the  New  Testament  situation. 

Similarly,  when  Paul  writes,  ‘  As  God’s  fellow-worker,  I  appeal  to  you,  too, 
not  to  accept  the  favour  of  God  and  then  waste  it.  For  he  says,  “I  have 
listened  to  you  at  a  welcome  time,  and  helped  you  on  a  day  of  deliverance!” 
Now  the  welcome  time  has  come’  (II  Cor.  vi.  1-2,  quoting  Isa.  xlix.  8). 
Paul  here  quotes  the  words  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  which  refer  immediately  to  the 
return  from  exile,  but  which  are  general  enough  to  be  applied  to  his  own 
preaching  and  apostolic  activity  among  the  Corinthians.  Further  examples 
of  this  use  of  the  Old  Testament  texts  in  the  New  Testament  could  easily  be 
cited;  those  already  mentioned  suffice  to  show  the  existence  of  them.* 

(C)  Accommodated  Texts 

Akin  to  the  second  class  of  Old  Testament  quotations  is  another  group,  which 
has  in  common  with  the  foregoing  the  application  of  the  text  to  a  new  situa¬ 
tion  or  subject.  However,  it  differs  in  this  that  the  Old  Testament  text  in 
this  case  is  usually  wrested  from  its  original  context  or  modified  somehow  to 
suit  the  new  situation.  We  have  included  here  the  instances  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  text  appears  somewhat  confused  when  compared  with  the 
existing  Hebrew  and  Greek  recensions,  although  it  is  admittedly  not  easy  to 
determine  in  each  case  whether  mere  textual  corruption  has  occurred  or  a 
different  recension  was  used. 


*  Further  examples  in  Matthew:  viii.  17;  xi.  10;  xiii.  35;  xv.  8;  xxi.  42. 

*  See  further  Luke  xxii.  37;  John  xii.  38;  xiii.  18;  xix.  24;  Acts  iii.  25;  xiii.  33~4;  Rom.  ix.  29! 
X.  15-16;  XV.  21  ;  II  Cor.  vi.  2;  Heb.  i.  5, 8-9, 10-12,  13;  iii.  7-1 1  ;  iv.  3,  7;  v.  6;  viii.  8-12;  x.  i6-i8- 
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Twelve  passages  are  found  in  the  Qumran  literature  in  which  accommo¬ 
dations  of  the  Old  Testament  texts  have  been  made. 

(19)  pnnn  npw  nan  'naa  aina  p  ira  lan  ^»laa  nan  pnT  ira  (iQ,S  v.  15, 
quoting  Exod.  xxiii.  7),  ‘But  he  shall  keep  far  away  from  him  in  everything, 
for  so  it  was  written,  “From  everything  deceitful  you  must  withdraw”’. 
Context:  The  community’s  rule-book  prescribes  that  the  member  must  avoid 
all  contact  with  the  impure,  wicked  outsider.  As  support  for  this  prescrip¬ 
tion,  it  cites  Exod.  xiii.  7,  a  text  which  actually  has  to  do  with  law-suits  and 
social  conduct:  ‘You  must  not  pervert  the  justice  due  to  your  poor  in  his 
case.  Avoid  false  charges;  do  not  have  innocent  and  guiltless  persons  put  to 
death,  nor  acquit  the  wicked.’  The  phrase,  ‘avoid  false  charges’,  contains 
in  Hebrew  the  word  laT,  which  also  has  the  generic  meaning  of ‘thing’,  and 
so  the  Manual  of  Discipline  was  able  to  quote  the  phrase  without  any  regard  for 
its  original  judicial  context  and  apply  it  to  the  question  of  contact  with 
wicked  outsiders.  The  possibility  of  so  using  the  text  was  probably  due  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  text  cited  contains  the  indefinite  pronoun 
(thus  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint’s  drrrà  TTOtvrôç  ^l'iporroç  àSlKOU  rather  than 
with  the  Masoretic  text  which  omits  it).^  We  have,  then,  in  this  instance  a 
clear  case  of  the  accommodation  of  the  Old  Testament  verse  to  a  new  situa¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  original  context  is  wholly  disregarded. 

(20)  ninn  awi  nna  ira  iDita  natw  itpit  miw  p  oaV  iVnn  ama  -iï«ta 
on*?  Via  nm  anw  V’TanV  innaa  lacmi  mV  im  Via  ma  (iQS  v.  17-18, 
quoting  Isa.  ii.  22),  ‘As  it  was  written,  “Desist  from  the  man  whose  breath 
is  in  his  nostrils,  for  in  what  can  he  be  reckoned?  ”  For  all  who  are  not 
reckoned  in  his  covenant,  they  and  all  they  have  are  to  be  excluded’. 
Context:  This  text  continues  the  prohibition  of  contact  with  the  wicked  out¬ 
sider  begun  in  the  previous  passage.  Here  the  Manual  of  Discipline  quotes  a 
text  of  Isaiah,  actually  a  gloss,  in  which  the  writer  counsels  the  people  to 
cease  trusting  in  the  proud  man,  ‘Cease  trusting  man  in  whose  nostrils  is 
breath,  for  of  what  account  is  he?  ’  The  Qumran  author  twists  the  sense  of 
the  verb  aami  to  carry  the  meaning  of  ‘being  reckoned  in  the  covenant’  of 
the  community,  and  so  uses  it  to  support  the  prohibition  of  contact  with 
wicked  outsiders.  The  warning  of  Isaiah  has  been  turned  into  a  sort  of 
precept  about  an  entirely  different  matter. 

(21)  ....qn  11D  imiaa  aina  iwkd  xnmn  qn  nx  w  mth  imaV  naVV 
rmh  rroia  ra  ms  [iw]  mwn  «ma  nmn  irmVxV  nVoa  na*i»a  nur 
ump»  m*ia  mmain  i*?)  laatai  r»a  ns  nVan  Viaa  (iQS  viii.  13-16,  quoting 
Isa.  xl.  3),  ‘...to  go  into  the  desert  to  prepare  there  the  way  of  Him, 
as  It  was  written,  “In  the  desert  make  ready  the  way  of...,  make  straight 
in  the  wilderness  a  highway  for  our  God”.  This  is  the  study  of  the  Law 
which  he  commanded  through  Moses  to  be  done  according  to  all  that 
was  revealed  from  time  to  time  and  according  to  what  the  prophets  revealed 

^  As  was  pointed  out  by  M.  H.  Gottstcin,  op.  cit.  p.  79. 
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through  his  holy  spirit’.^  Context:  The  Manual  of  Discipline  is  expressing  the 
desert  mystique  of  the  community,  which  withdrew  from  the  abodes  of  the 
men  of  deceit  to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  relive  there  the  experience  of  their 
forefathers  in  the  desert.  The  motivation  for  this  withdrawal  is  derived  from 
Isa.  xl.  3,  which  is  actually  part  of  the  Book  of  the  Consolation  of  Israel. 
There,  according  to  some  interpreters,  it  is  Yahweh  who  calls  to  his  prophet, 
but  more  likely  it  is  the  voice  of  a  herald  which  cries.  Yahweh  is  going  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  people  and  lead  them  to  freedom  from  exile 
across  the  desert,  as  he  had  done  at  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  into  the  Promised 
Land.  But  the  Qumran  author  interprets  the  verse  in  a  very  specific  way, 
disregarding  the  historical  context;  the  preparation  of  the  way  of  the  Lord  in 
the  desert  motivated  the  community’s  retreat  into  the  wilderness  of  Qumran 
to  live  lives  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  Law  and  the  utterances  of  the 
prophets,  the  study  of  which  was  their  main  occupation.  This  is  an  accommo¬ 
dated  use  of  the  Isaian  verse.  The  same  text  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
about  John  the  Baptist  by  all  four  evangelists  (Matt.  iii.  3;  Mark  i.  3; 

Luke  iii.  4-6;  John  i.  23),  in  a  form  which  is  closer  to  the  Septuagint  than  to 
the  Hebrew.  Here  we  find  an  almost  identical  use  of  the  text,  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  reason  in  citing  it  is  to  explzdn  John’s  presence  in  the  desert  of  Judah, 
where  he  is  preaching  and  baptizing.  Admittedly,  the  abrupt  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  discern  the  motive  in  the 
use  of  the  Isaian  text,  but  in  Matthew  and  Luke  the  connexion  between  John  e 
and  the  çcovf)  ßocovros  is  made  explicit,  ‘  It  was  he  who  was  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  said...’.  The  linking  of  èv  êpi^pcp  with  (poovi)  ^ 
ßocovTOs,  as  in  the  Septuagint,  is  part  of  the  reason  why  the  verse  could  be  i 
applied  to  John  in  the  desert.  Hence,  in  both  the  Qumran  and  the  New 
Testament  contexts  the  sense  of  the  original  has  been  disregarded,  in  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  reference  to  Yahweh  at  the  head  of  his  people  returning 
from  exile,  and  the  text  is  used  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  community  p 
and  of  John  in  the  desert. 

(22)  "10K*?  train  VxpTrr  ra  onV  o-pn  isnta  ton  on*?  mtt  niaa  bsi 
••V»»  *?KnBr  'la  rwna  'anpn  maara  nK  ntrtt  pns  'lai  D'n’?ni  oanan 
am  a*?n  '•'?  Htn'*  on  (C.D.  iii.  20-iv.  2,  quoting  Ezek.  xliv.  15),  ‘And  b 

all  the  glory  of  man  is  theirs,  as  God  swore  to  them  through  Ezekiel  the  . 

prophet,  saying,  “  The  priests  and  the  levites  and  the  sons  of  Zadoq  who  have  | 
kept  charge  of  my  sanctuary  when  the  children  of  Israel  went  astray  from  " 

me,  they  shall  bring  me  fat  and  blood’”.  Context:  In  this  passage  the  g 

Damascus  Document  is  explaining  that  when  God  pardoned  the  impiety  of  I 

Israel  and  made  his  covenant  with  it — that  is,  established  the  Zadoqite  | 

community  at  Qumran — he  destined  it  for  eternal  life  and  all  the  glory  of  | 
man.  This  community  was  made  up  of  priests,  levites  and  the  sons  of  Zadoq,  | 

*  Except  for  the  four  dots  instead  of  the  tetragrammaton  the  quotation  agpres  with  the  text  of  the  . 

Masoretes.  iQIsa*,  however,  reads  instead  of  nBT*- 
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whose  lot  it  would  be  to  minister  to  Yahweh  in  the  end  of  days.  As  part  of 
this  explanation  the  text  of  Ezekiel  is  cited  in  which  the  promise  is  made  that 
Yahweh  will  be  served  by  ‘the  levitical  priests,  sons  of  Zadoq*.  However, 
in  quoting  this  text  of  Ezekiel,  the  Damascus  Document  inserts  the  conjunction 
‘and’  twice,  so  that  the  phrase  becomes  ‘the  priests  and  the  levites  and  the 
sons  of  Zadoq’,  obviously  with  the  intention  of  including  in  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Here  we  have  an  accommodation 
of  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  which  consists  in  a  deliberate  manipulation  of  the  text 
in  order  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  passage  in  which  it  is  quoted.^ 

(23)  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  accommodation  which 
occurs  in  the  Qumran  literature  is  found  in  the  following  passage,  in  which 
four  Old  Testament  passages  are  used.  It  also  has  a  striking  parallel  in  the 
New  Testament,  pco'  qon  latt  "\WK  q'ôa  Kin  isn  i2t  nnK  labn  nm  finn  aia 
nnw  xna  napn  nat  ntrian  mo'n  an^na  d-iot  tb?  rnpb  nwa  OTwa  anran'i  an 
mp  K*?  TIT1  a'TO  lb  naT  Kb  aina  inwn  b»i  nann  bK  iKa  a'Jir  a'np  nann  'Kai 
mrnn  minn  naoa  (C.D.  iv.  19-v.  2,  quoting  Micah  ii.  6;  Gen.  i.  27;  vii.  9; 
Deut.  xvii.  17),  ‘The  builders  of  the  wall — ^who  have  walked  after  Zaw  (Zaw 
is  a  preacher,  as  it  said,  “They  must  indeed  preach”) — are  those  caught  in 
two  ways:  in  harlotry,  by  marrying  two  women  in  their  lifetime,  whereas  the 
principle  of  creation  is  :  “  Male  and  female  he  created  them  ”,  and  “  those  who 
entered  the  ark  went  into  the  ark  by  twos”  ;  and  concerning  the  prince  it  was 
written,  “Let  him  not  multiply  wives  unto  himself”.  But  David  had  not 
read  the  sealed  book  of  the  Law...’.  Context:  The  meaning  of  the  first  part 
of  this  passage  is  not  clear.  The  passage  itself  forms  part  of  the  explanation 
of  the  three  nets  of  Belial,  which  was  cited  earlier  (see  (9)  above),  but  just 
who  the  ‘builders  of  the  wall’  are  is  obscure.  They  are  said  to  have  walked 
after  a  mysterious  Z<^w,  a  ‘preacher’.  He  is  described  in  terms  of  a  verse  of 
Micah  (ii.  6).  In  its  original  context  this  verse  describes  the  people’s  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  prophet’s  threats,  which  they  believe  are  contrary  to  the 
traditional  faith  in  the  alliance  with  Yahweh.  nbKb  iBö'-Kb  pD'D’  IDöirbK, 
‘“Do  not  keep  on  harping”,  they  harp;  “One  should  not  be  harping  upon 
such  things’”.  Explicitly  introduced  as  a  quotation  in  C.D.,  this  becomes 
T®'0’  qon,  ‘They  must  indeed  preach’.  If  the  text  is  sound,  then  we  have 
a  deliberate  manipulation  of  the  prophet’s  words,  first  of  all  by  the  omission 
of  the  negative,  and  secondly  by  the  complete  disregard  of  the  context.  But 
the  accommodation  of  the  sense  of  a  text  is  still  more  evident  in  the  next  two 
verses  from  Genesis  which  are  cited  to  support  the  prohibition  of  polygamy 
(which  is  the  net  of  ‘fornication’  let  loose  by  Belial).  Here  we  do  not  have 
the  characteristic  introductory  formulae,  but  the  intention  to  quote  Scripture 
here  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  texts  which  are  cited  as  the  ‘  principle  of 
creation’.  As  proof  against  polygamy  C.D.  quotes  the  description  of  the 
creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God  from  Gen.  i.  27  (in  which  passage  there 

*  See  the  similar  interpretation  of  F.  F.  Bruce,  op.  cit.  p.  31. 
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is  really  no  reference  to  monogamous  marriage)  and  the  story  of  the  entrance 
of  the  animals  into  Noah’s  ark  in  pairs  from  Gen.  vii.  9.  This  is  rounded  off  by 
an  Old  Testament  text  which  forbids  the  prince  a  multiplicity  of  wives,  a  text 
which  has  some  pertinence  in  the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  Now  we  find 
the  almost  identical  use  of  the  first  text  from  Genesis  (i.  27)  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  this  case  joined  to  Gen.  ii.  24  (‘That  is  why  a  man  leaves  his 
father  and  mother,  and  clings  to  his  wife,  so  that  they  form  one  flesh’),  as 
the  scriptural  support  for  the  prohibition  of  divorce.  Indeed,  in  Mark  x.  6 
the  quotation  is  introduced  by  the  words,  ‘From  the  beginning  of  creation’, 
which  certainly  resembles  the  ‘  principle  of  creation  ’  phrase  of  the  Damascus 
Document.'^  In  both  cases,  then,  we  have  the  description  of  the  creation  of 
man  in  the  image  of  God  (‘male  and  female  he  created  them’)  cited  in 
sup|X)rt  of  a  notion  which  actually  goes  beyond  the  immediate  intention  of 
the  verse  in  Genesis. 

(24)  K*?  jöK  niHK  b»  noK  rwm  imn«  na  nxi  in-nx  na  ns  btk  impiVi 
îTn  *]öK  IKW  anpn  (C.D.  v.  7-9,  quoting  Lev.  xviii.  13),  ‘And  they  marry 
each  man  the  daughter  of  his  brother  and  the  daughter  of  his  sister,  whereas 
Moses  said,  “You  shall  not  approach  your  mother’s  sister,  she  is  your  mother’s 
kin’”.*  Context’.  This  passage  describes  the  second  of  the  two  ways  the 
‘builders  of  the  wall’  are  caught  in  the  net  of  harlotry,  namely,  by  marriage 
between  an  uncle  and  his  niece.  But  to  prevent  such  marriages  the  author  of 
C.D.  invokes  a  text  of  Leviticus  which  actually  forbids  the  marriage  of  a  man 
with  his  aunt.  The  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  niece  is  not  explicitly  forbidden 
in  the  Leviticus  passage  on  forbidden  degrees  of  kinship  (xviii.  6ff.),  but  the 
Qumran  author  extends  the  legislation  by  analogy,  which  we  must  recognize 
as  a  sort  of  accommodation  of  the  text  cited.* 

(25)  ppinaa  D»n  "am  rma  rmnn  ixa  ixan  nx  nien'n  osran 
pmi  pita  nw  rmrr  pKa  o-itarn  bKiar  "a®  on  rriDirri  mmn  irn  iKan 
inn  ppinam  nnK  'Da  aniKD  natnn  kVi  imam  'a  d'i»  aVia  nx  Vx  xip  iro 
nnab  trxan  an  n»n  -ann  in^wia*?  'ba  x'xia  rratr  “lax  nax  minn  snn 
n»  liip  Kb  anVin  nrnn  yp  baa  naa  ibnnnb  ppman  ppn  asat  mppinaa  axnn  ra 
tpa'n  nnnxa  pnxn  mr  na»  (C.D.  vi.  3-1 1,  quoting  Num.  xxi.  18  and  Isa. 
liv.  16),  ‘And  he  caused  them  to  listen,  and  they  dug  the  well,  “a  well  which 
princes  dug,  which  the  nobles  of  the  people  sunk  with  a  tool’’.  The  well  is 
the  Law  and  those  who  dug  it  are  the  converts  of  Israel,  who  went  out  of  the 
land  of  Judah  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Damascus,  all  of  whom  God  called 
princes,  for  they  sought  him  and  their  glory  was  not  withdrawn  (?)  on  the  lips 
of  anyone.  And  the  tool  is  the  Interpreter  of  the  Law,  as  Isaiah  said,  “Who 

^  Cf.  Matt.  xix.  4.  Sec  the  similar  explanation  of  F.  F.  Bruce,  op.  cit.  p.  39.  Cf.  D.  Daube,  Tht 
New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism  (Jordan  Lectures  in  Comparative  Religion  II;  London,  1956). 
pp.  71-85. 

•  The  text  in  C.D.  agrees  neither  with  the  Masorctic  Text  Jlbir  X*?  *^DX''nnX  WW 

Xin  JÖX)  nor  with  the  Septuagint.  Possibly  C.D.  has  preserved  a  different  Hebrew  recension  here. 

*  Cf.  F.  F.  Bruce,  op.  cit.  p.  38  for  a  similar  explanation. 
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bringcth  forth  a  tool  for  his  work  And  the  nobles  of  the  people  are  those  who 
have  come  to  dig  the  well  with  the  tools  which  the  lawgiver  set  up,  to  walk 
according  to  them  in  the  whole  period  of  wickedness  and  without  which  they 
will  not  succeed,  until  there  rises  the  one  who  teaches  righteousness  in  the  end 
of  days’.  Context:  In  this  ptissage  we  are  told  that  God,  remembering  the  cove¬ 
nant  which  he  had  made  with  the  forefathers  of  Israel,  raised  up  men  of  under¬ 
standing  from  both  Aaron  and  Israel,  who  dug  the  well  of  the  Torah.  C.D. 
applies  to  the  Torah  Israel’s  Song  of  the  Well,  found  in  Num.  xxi.  i8,  where 
it  refers  to  a  well  in  the  desert  provided  by  Yahweh  for  his  thirsty  people. 
A  completely  allegorical  meaning  is  given  to  the  well  in  the  C.D.  context, 
without  any  reference  to  the  original  context  of  the  song.^  The  second  text 
which  is  quoted  comes  from  Isa.  liv.  i6,  which  is  part  of  Deutero-Isaiah’s 
description  of  the  future  glory  of  Jerusalem.  Yahweh,  consoling  Israel  in  her 
tribulation  from  outside  enemies,  makes  it  known  that  it  is  he  who  has  made 
the  smith  who  produces  the  tool  or  weapon  suited  to  its  work;  hence  he  shall 
not  permit  any  weapon  forged  against  Israel  to  succeed.  C.D.  quotes  this 
verse  completely  out  of  its  context,  relating  to  it  the  ‘tool’  of  the  former 
quotation  from  Numbers,  for  the  word  ppina  can  have  two  meanings, 
‘a  tool’,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  i8,  and  ‘a  lawmaker’,  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  lo,  which 
obviously  led  to  its  allegorization  as  the  ‘Interpreter  of  the  Law’.  So  he 
becomes  the  tool  brought  forth  by  Yahweh  and  suited  for  his  work,  for  a  task 
ordained  by  Yahweh.  The  verse  of  Isaiah  thus  quoted  is  used  with  complete 
disregard  of  its  original  context. 

(26)  pswoT  •'‘?nKa  DD'a*?»  fra  rto  aoaVa  mao  m  •'m’?im  latt  loxa 
(C.D.  vii.  14-15,  quoting  Amos  v.  26-7),  ‘As  it  said,  “I  shall  exile  Sikkuth 
your  king  and  Kiyyun  your  images  from  the  tents  of  Damascus’”.  Context: 
This  is  one  of  four  quotations  in  a  passage  to  which  we  have  referred  earlier. 
In  it  we  are  told  that  when  the  two  houses  of  Israel,  Ephraim  and  Judah, 
separated,  those  who  were  turned  back  were  put  to  the  sword,  but  those  who 
remained  firm  escaped  to  the  land  of  the  north,  as  it  said. . . .  C.D.  looks  upon 
a  certain  event  in  the  history  of  the  community  as  fulfilling  this  utterance  of 
Amos.  The  text  of  Amos  is  somewhat  different.  First  of  all,  it  seems  evident 
from  what  we  have  said  earlier  (see  (i  i)  above)  that  the  author  of  C.D.  did 
not  understand  what  Sakkuth  and  Kewan  were,  astral  deities  worshipped  by 
idolatrous  Israelites.  Secondly,  the  text  of  Amos  has  been  somewhat 


‘  The  meaning  of  ‘staff’  which  is  usually  employed  for  ppinO  •*>  this  passage  can  hardly  be 
correct.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  digging  of  a  well  with  a  staff  is  rather  peculiar,  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  of  the  two  texts  (Num.  xxi.  18  and  Isa.  liv.  16)  here  suggests  that  the  author  of  C.D.  under¬ 
stood  ppinO  in  the  same  sense  as  '  Vd.  hence  our  translation  ‘  tool  ’.  In  the  Masoretic  Text  OmSWOS 
may  well  be  a  gloss;  cf.  the  Septuagint.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  connecting  link  between  the 
well  and  the  Torah  was  in  the  passage.  According  to  W.  H.  Brownlee  ißibl.  Arch,  xrv  [1951],  56), 
the  link  was  the  Hebrew  radicab  *1X3  which  could  be  vocalized  as  6*’«r,  ‘a  well’,  or  as  bi'ir,  ‘he 
explained  ’,  as  in  Deut.  i.  5.  He  also  saw  a  connexion  between  nT13.  ‘  to  dig  ’,  and  ‘  to  cut  ;  form 

(a  covenant)’.  F.  F.  Bruce  (op.  cit.  p.  31),  on  the  other  hand,  saw  a  connexion  in  the  ‘obvious 
appropriateness  of  pure  water  as  a  figpire  of  sound  doctrine’. 
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telescoped.  His  words  were:  ‘But  you  have  carried  around  Sakkuth,  your 
king,  and  Kewan,  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  you  have  made  for 
yourselves,  so  I  will  carry  you  into  exile  beyond  Damascus.’  This  form  of  the 
text,  taken  from  the  Masoretic  Bible,  actually  fits  the  context  in  C.D.  better 
than  the  form  cited  there.  For  the  commentary  continues  to  speak  about  the 
‘star’,  explained  in  terms  of  Num.  xxiv.  17  (see  (12)  above),  but  the  ‘star’ 
does  not  appear  in  the  form  of  the  Amos-text  cited  in  C.D.  This  may  be  due, 
of  course,  to  some  corruption  in  the  transmission  of  the  text  of  C.D.  At  any 
rate,  as  B.  J.  Roberts  has  already  pointed  out: 

The  source  is  Amos  v.  26  f.,  but  the  context  of  the  original  is  wholly  disregarded, 
and  terms  of  offensive  associations  are  correlated  to  personalities  with  the  highest 
possible  prestige.  Thus  Torah  is  represented  by  Sikkuth,  a  pagan  astral  deity- 
king,  and — even  if  this  happened  through  ignorance  and  the  connection  with  the 
festival  par  excellence  of  all  Jews  was  made  by  false  etymology  and  a  change  of 
vocalization — there  is  still  greater  incongruity  in  the  subsequent  correlation  of  ob¬ 
noxious  idols  with  the  spumed  prophets  and  their  ignored  oracles,  and  again,  of  an 
astral  deity  with  the  Messianic  ‘  Star  of  Jacob  ’. . . .  The  significance  in  each  instance 
lies  in  the  ‘  key-words’  :  they  are  symbols  of  historical  events,  but  these  are  only  inti¬ 
mated  as  fulfilments  of  the  uttered  oracle,  and  do  not  of  themselves  offer  the  means 
of  reconstructing  a  historical  account.  Such  a  reconstruction  is  rendered  still  more 
difficult  by  the  obvious  dissociation  of  the  interpretation  from  the  context  of  the 
original  oracle.^ 

If  the  text  is  sound,  the  use  made  of  this  Old  Testament  quotation  can  only 
be  classed  as  one  of  accommodation.  We  find  a  rather  different  use  of  this 
passage  in  Acts  vii.  42-3,  where  Stephen  uses  it  in  his  historical  résumé  of 
Israel’s  infidelity,  citing  it  as  an  example  of  what  happened  to  Israel  because 
of  her  idolatry.  He  thus  uses  the  text  in  a  way  which  is  far  more  faithful  to 
the  original  context  than  does  the  author  of  C.D. 

(27)  DSTinatp  naVn  avia  p  'O  nawn  rVi»  oh  'a  raw  nara*?  btk  b* 
(C.D.  xi.  17-18,  quoting  Lev.  xxiii.  38),  ‘Let  no  one  offer  (anything)  on  the 
altar  on  the  sabbath  except  the  bumt-offering  of  the  sabbath,  for  thus  it  was 
written,  “apart  from  your  Sabbath-offerings’”.  Context'.  As  part  of  the 
regulations  made  to  enforce  the  Old  Testament  law  of  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  C.D.  proscribes  the  offering  of  anything  except  the  sabbath  holo¬ 
caust.  However,  in  its  use  of  Lev.  xxiii.  38  it  completely  disregards  the  sense 
of  the  original.  The  words  quoted  occur  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  festivals  and 
their  sacrifices;  it  is  stated  that  the  latter  are  to  take  place  each  on  its  proper 
day  in  addition  to  the  sabbaths  of  the  Lord,  the  gifts,  votive-offerings  and 
voluntary  offerings.  The  words  are  quoted  in  C.D.,  however,  with  a  different 
sense  given  to  naVa,  which  no  longer  means  ‘besides,  in  addition  to’,  but 
‘except’.  The  words  are  thus  wrested  from  their  original  context  and  used  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  the  Damascus  Document. 

(28)  psi  nniaa  apns  nVani  nasnri  D'snn  nat  awa  'd  (C.D.  xi.  20-1, 

»  B.J.R.L.  XXXIV  (1951-2),  373. 
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quoting  Prov.  xv.  8),  ‘For  it  was  written,  “The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an 
abomination  but  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  is  like  a  delightful  offering”’.^ 
The  Damascus  Document  here  forbids  the  sending  of  an  offering  to  the  sanctuary 
through  the  intermediary  of  a  man  afflicted  with  any  uncleanness,  thus  em¬ 
powering  him  to  convey  uncleanness  to  the  altar.  In  support  of  this  pro¬ 
hibition  Prov.  XV.  8  is  cited,  but  with  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
For  in  its  original  context  it  is  a  proverb  referring  to  moral  wickedness  in 
contrast  to  righteousness;  here,  however,  the  question  of  moral  evil  is  dis¬ 
regarded  and  the  verse  is  used  to  forbid  the  use  of  an  unclean  man  as  the 
bearer  of  a  gift  to  the  altar. 

(29)  irr»n  nx  ar«  lax  "iw  ton  'a  in'jD  Vdkö  m  arx  anp"  [Vx] 
tnn  rT[l]îr  (C.D.  xvi.  14-15,  quoting  Micah  vii.  2),  ‘Let  no  one  declare  holy 
to  God  the  food  of  his  mouth,  for  that  is  what  it  said,  “Each  traps  his 
neighbour  with  a  vow”  ’.  Context:  We  have  here  a  prohibition  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  any  food  to  God  so  that  it  might  not  be  used  to  help  one’s  neighbour. 
In  support  of  this  prohibition,  Micah  vii.  2  is  cited,  again  with  complete 
disregard  of  the  sense  of  the  original  context.  Micah  is  describing  the  moral 
collapse  of  Israel:  ‘The  godly  has  perished  from  the  land,  and  there  is  none 
righteous  among  men.  They  all  lie  in  wait  for  blood  ;  each  hunts  his  brother 
with  a  net.’  The  last  part  of  this  verse  contains  the  Hebrew  word  Din,  which 
in  Micah  means  a  ‘snare,  trap’,  but  in  C.D.  has  been  understood  in  the  sense 
of ‘something  consecrated,  dedicated,  removed  from  profane  use’.  This  play 
on  the  word  is  responsible  for  the  accommodation  of  the  text. 

(30)  [ib^]kd  Viiin  naVn  n»3i  nanisa  ïtd  ‘?''n  mw?  itt*  dissd  iiniD  tnVi 
npip*i  atna  -nitD  ynai  VxiBra  Daw  op  aipsra  aaia  in  "nax*?  Txa  11*?  nnin 
Vi  rm  Vkiwi  nrr'  aix  n^ni  T»[a]  mw  raxm  aipsra  mi  nir  la  Via 
(iQM  xi.  5-7,  quoting  Num.  xxiv.  17-19),  ‘Nor  has  our  strength  or  the 
might  of  our  hands  done  valiantly,  but  it  is  by  your  strength  and  the 
power  of  your  great  might,  as  you  declared  to  us  of  old,  saying,  “A  star 
comes  forth  out  of  Jacob,  a  sceptre  rises  from  Israel;  and  it  crushes  the 
foreheads  of  Moab  and  breaks  down  all  the  sons  of  Seth  ;  and  it  goes  down 
from  Jacob  to  destroy  the  remnant  of  the  city  and  the  enemy  is  dispossessed 
and  Israel  acts  valiantly’”.®  Context:  This  is  part  of  the  discourse  of  the 
High  Priest  before  the  eschatological  battle,  when  he  encourages  the  troops 
to  fight  valiantly.  However,  they  are  to  remember  that  any  success 
will  not  be  due  to  them  but  to  the  promise  of  victory  which  he  finds  in  the 
oracle  of  Balaam.  The  promise  of  a  Messianic  figure,  which  is  the  normal 
understanding  of  the  verse,  is  here  completely  set  aside  in  the  new  context  of 
encouragement. 


‘  This  agrees  with  neither  the  Masoretic  Text  nor  the  Septuagint  completely;  possibly  a  different 
rw^ion  of  the  verse  is  here  preserved. 

See  note  3,  p.  312  above.  This  text  is  also  cited  in  (la).  For  a  discussion  of  the  form  of  the 
text  here  and  a  comparison  with  the  Masoretic  Text  and  versions,  sec  J.  Carmigmac,  R.B. 
(*956),  238. 
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The  twelve  passages  from  Qumran  literature,  which  we  have  been 
examining,  contain  sixteen  Old  Testament  quotations,  all  of  which  manifest 
a  loose  application  of  the  Old  Testament  verse  to  a  new  situation  with  either 
a  manipulation  of  the  text  itself  or  a  complete  disregard  for  the  origin:^! 
context.  The  accommodation  was  often  made  by  the  adoption  of  another 
meaning  which  the  same  Hebrew  radicals  could  support,  by  giving  the  words 
an  allegorical  meaning,  by  atomizing  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament 
expression  or  by  omitting  words  (for  example,  negatives).^ 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  there  are  Old  Testament  quotations  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  appear  to  be  based  on  the  literal  sense  of  the 
original  text,  but  which  give  it  an  extension  of  meaning  which  it  did  not  have 
in  its  original  context.  Such  quotations  are  not  always  introduced  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  sort  of  proof,  but  often  merely  as  an  illustration— 
a  distinction  which  we  should  also  admit  in  certain  cases  in  the  Qumran 
literature.  A  clear  case  of  the  accommodation  of  a  text  in  the  New  Testament 
is  furnished  by  Matt.  xii.  32,  where  Christ,  speaking  to  the  Sadducees  about 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  asks  them,  ‘  Did  you  never  read  what  was  said 
to  you  by  God,  “  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob”?  He  is  not  the  Gk)d  of  dead  men  but  of  living!’  To  confute  the 
Sadducees,  Christ  quotes  Exod.  iii.  6  (or  15,  16).  But  in  this  passage  there  is 
certainly  no  reference  at  all  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  and  L.  Venard 
remarks,  ‘  L’idée  de  la  survivance  des  patriarches . . .  dépasse  le  sens  primitif 
direct  de  ce  passage’.*  In  fact,  it  is  the  same  type  of  disregard  for  the  original 
context,  which  we  found  so  frequently  in  the  Qumran  passages  listed  above. 

Paul,  writing  frequently  in  the  rhetorical  style  of  a  preacher,  often  fails  to 
take  into  consideration  the  original  context  of  the  Old  Testament  and  twists 
the  quotation  which  he  uses  to  his  own  purpose.  For  instance,  in  Rom.  ii. 
23-4  he  says  to  the  Jew,  ‘  Will  you  boast  of  the  law  and  yet  dishonour  God  by 
breaking  it?  For,  as  the  Scripture  says,  “The  very  name  of  God  is  abused 
among  the  heathen  because  of  you’”  (Isa.  lii.  5).  Paul  is  here  quoting  the 
fuller  text  of  the  Septuagint,  but  in  any  case  the  meaning  of  the  original  is 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  God’s  name  was  despised  among 
the  Gentiles  because  fortune  had  turned  against  the  Israelites  and  it  looked  as 
though  Israel’s  Grod  was  impotent  to  help  or  rescue  them  and  thus  on  their 
account  God’s  name  was  continually  blasphemed.  In  Paul’s  context,  how¬ 
ever,  the  name  of  Yahweh  is  an  object  of  blasphemy  among  the  Gentiles 
who  see  that  the  Jews  boast  of  the  Law  but  do  not  observe  it  and  hence  spurn 
the  will  of  God.  This  is  obviously  a  free  adaptation  of  the  text  of  Isaiah,  which 
goes  beyond  the  original  sense  of  it.  Paul  likewise  indulges  in  a  play  on  words 

^  Similar  devices  have  been  found  also  in  the  Plier  on  Habakkuk;  see  the  list  in  W.  H.  Brownlee, 
Bibl.  Arch,  xiv  (1951),  60-2. 

*  ‘Citations  de  l’Ancien  Testament  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament’,  Dùtionmire  de  la  Bible,  SepfU- 
ment,  n,  43. 
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in  order  to  bring  in  an  Old  Testament  text,  when  he  applies  Deut.  xxi.  23 
to  the  crucified  Christ.  ‘  Christ  ransomed  us  from  the  Law’s  curse  by  taking 
our  curse  upon  himself  (for  the  Scripture  says,  “Cursed  be  anyone  who  is 
hung  on  a  tree”)  in  order  that  the  blessing  given  to  Abraham  might  through 
Jesus  Christ  reach  the  heathen.’  The  only  connexion  here  between  the  verse 
of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Pauline  use  of  it  is  the  double  pun  of  the  Law’s 
curse  and  the  word  ‘  cursed  ’  and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  ‘  hung  on 
a  tree’.  The  orator  Paul  is  the  one  who  makes  the  connexion  by  putting  them 
together.  Again  in  Eph.  iv.  8  he  atomizes  the  sense  of  the  text  in  quoting 
Ps.  Ixviii.  19,  ‘  So  it  says,  “When  he  went  up  on  high,  he  led  a  host  of  captives, 
and  gave  gifts  to  mankind”.  What  does  “he  went  up”  mean,  except  that  he 
had  first  gone  down  to  the  under  parts  of  the  earth?  It  is  he  who  went  down 
who  has  also  gone  up  above  all  the  heavens,  to  fill  the  universe’.  Here  Paul 
completely  disregards  the  original  context  of  the  Psalm  in  order  to  retain  the 
words  ‘he  went  up’  and  ‘he  gave’. 

Further  examples  could  easily  be  cited  to  illustrate  many  of  the  same  devices 
which  are  found  in  the  Qumran  literature.  These  can  be  found  in  the  lists 
which  L.  Venard  and  J.  Bonsirven  have  supplied.^ 


(D)  The  Eschatological  Class  of  Texts 

The  last  group  of  Old  Testament  quotations  may  be  called  eschatological, 
for  they  usually  express  in  the  Old  Testament  context  a  promise  or  threat 
about  something  to  be  accomplished  in  the  eschaton,  which  the  Qumran 
writer  cites  as  something  still  to  be  accomplished  in  the  new  eschaton  of  which 
he  writes.  In  some  ways  this  group  of  quotations  occupies  a  middle  ground, 
as  it  were,  between  the  first  group  and  the  other  two,  for  in  many  cases  the 
Old  Testament  text  is  quoted  in  the  sense  originally  intended,  but  it  is  also 
extended  to  a  new  situation  which  is  expected. 

There  are  ten  passages  in  the  Qumran  literature  of  this  sort. 

(31)  Kia'  töK  train  fioK  ]a  n-imr  nana  aina  hvm  lann  traa 
min'  Vsa  tr-iDX  mo  nva  wa  mrtt  D'a'  jax  n^a  bm  qa»  Vsn  ■pby 
(C.D.  vii.  10-12,  quoting  Isa.  vii.  17),  ‘When  the  utterance  will  come  true 
which  was  written  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  the  prophet,  who 
said,  “There  will  come*  upon  you  and  upon  your  people  and  upon  your 
father’s  house  days  such  as  have  <not>  come  to  pass  since  the  day  when 

*  Ibid.;].  Bonsirven,  op.  cit.  pp.  330 ff.  Sec  especially  J.  Schmid,  ‘Die  alttestamcntlichen  Zitate 
W  Paulus  und  die  Theorie  vom  sensus  plenior’,  Biblische  g^eitschriß,  in  (1959),  161-73,  where  the 
instances  from  Paul’s  letters  which  are  discussed  give  numerous  examples  of  this  use  of  Scripture. 

*  C.D.  reads  Kia'»  whereas  the  Masoretic  Text  and  iQIsa*  have  Hin'  ITD'-  B-  J-  Roberts 
(B.J.R.L.  XXXIV  [1951-3],  37a)  ascribes  the  change  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  author  to  ascribe 
these  events  to  God.  This  is  possible,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  medieval  copyist  confused  a  wow 
•nd  a  yodh.  The  general  reluctance  of  the  Qumran  scribes  to  write  the  tetragrammaton  would 
account  for  its  omission  here;  in  such  case  If  S'*  would  be  preferable.  If  we  should  not  restore  the 
active  according  to  the  Masoretic  Text,  then  the  translation  would  run,  ‘He  will  bring  upon  you 

upon  your  people  and  upon  your  father’s  house  days  such  as  have  come  to  pass  since  the  day 
when  Ephraim  parted  from  Judah’.  However,  we  prefer  to  restore  it  with  C.  Rabin  {op.  cit.  p.  a8). 
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Ephraim  parted  from  Judah’”.  Context:  The  Damascus  Document  here 
describes  what  will  happen  at  the  time  of  God’s  visitation:  He  will  requite 
those  who  despise  his  commandments  and  ordinances  and  the  words  of 
Isaiah  will  be  fulfilled  at  that  time.  These  words  are  part  of  the  Emmanuel 
Oracle  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  ;  the  prophet’s  threat  of  a  coming  visitation  by 
God  is  reaffirmed  by  the  Qumran  author  as  something  to  come  true  in  the 
eschaton  awaited  by  them.^ 

(32)  ")3i  *?sn  'sm  Vy  m»  am  »rain  mat  ra  awa  nwK  lann  «133 
traanrm  ansnsn  bv  'T  'nia'wi  jitsn  nrsiam  n»*in  nx  *|n  Vx  oxi  'iras 
]xxn  "3»  on  tmx  (C.D.  xix.  7-9,  quoting  Zech.  xiii.  7),  ‘When  the  utterance 
will  come  true  which  was  written  by  Zechariah  the  prophet,  “Rise,  0 
sword,  against  my  shepherd  and  against  the  man,  my  companion.  The 
oracle  of  God.  Strike  the  shepherd  and  you  will  disperse  the  flock;  and  1 
shall  turn  my  hand  against  the  little  ones.”  Now  these  who  give  heed  to 
him  are  the  poor  of  the  flock’.  Context:  This  passage  occurs  in  MS.  B  of 
the  Damascus  Document  and  should  parallel  the  previous  quotation;  how¬ 
ever,  the  text  is  quite  different,  even  though  the  context  is  roughly  the  same. 
When  God  visits  the  land,  those  who  reject  his  commandments  and  statutes 
will  receive  the  recompense  of  their  wicked  deeds  and  the  utterance  of 
Zechariah  will  come  to  pass.  Just  what  the  context  in  Zechariah  is  has  been 
a  matter  of  dispute  among  scholars,  since  many  believe  that  it  is  misplaced. 
In  the  words  themselves  we  clearly  have  a  threat  uttered  ;  this  is  repeated  by 
the  Qumran  author  as  something  to  take  place  at  the  awaited  visitation  of 
God  upon  the  enemies  of  the  sect.  ‘The  poor  of  the  flock’  which  is  to  be 
dispersed  is  the  Qumran  community.  In  a  similar  manner  this  text  has  been 
used  in  the  New  Testament;  in  Mark  xiv.  27  it  refers  to  the  apostles  who 
deserted  Christ  as  his  passion  approached.  In  both  cases  the  text  was  used  of 
a  coming  trial. 

(33)  hirin’?  Vxpnr*  ts  “lax  lyx  ppxnn  rnpe  ypa  rrn  nwa 
D^plXSI  trmxi  mnîin  (C.D.  xix.  11-12,  quoting  Ezek.  ix.  4),  ‘As  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  first  visitation,  as  he  said  through  Ezekiel,  “  to  set  a  mark 
upon  the  foreheads  of  those  who  sigh  and  groan ’’’.^  Context:  At  the  time  of 
God’s  visitation  the  ‘poor  of  the  flock’  will  be  dispersed,  but  will  escape, 
whereas  the  others  will  be  handed  over  to  the  sword.  The  sparing  of  the  poor 
of  the  flock  b  likened  to  what  happened  at  God’s  first  visitation,  when  those 
who  sighed  and  groaned  at  the  abominations  wrought  in  the  city  were 
signed  with  a  mark  and  spared  from  destruction  by  the  sword.  This  same  thing 
b  to  take  place  again  in  the  eschaton  awaited  by  the  community,  to  which 
Ezekiel’s  words  are  now  applied. 

*  There  is  a  play  on  words  in  the  sentence.  In  Isa.  vii.  1 7  we  find  the  words  VSIO  D'“1DX  niO  DI'O 
H"nrT*-Th*word  *110  **  fi”*  explained  by  'nons/when  the  two  houses  separated’,  and  thenbyT®) 
*  Ephraim  became  ruler  over  Israel  ’.  See  the  note  in  C.  Rabin,  op.  cit.  p.  28. 

*  The  ending  of  this  quotation  is  somewhat  telescopted  in  C.D. 
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(34)  orr'?»  Viai  ntiT  nw  rn  “lan  "»two  *7K  npo'  iw  orn  mn 

mas  [tr]03  (C.D.  xix.  15-16,  quoting  Hos.  v.  10),  ‘That  is  the  day 

on  which  God  will  visit,  as  it  said,  “The  princes  of  Judah  have  become  like 
those  who  remove  the  boundary-stones  ;  upon  them  I  shall  pour  out  wrath 
like  [wa]ter”’.  (Cf.  C.D.  viii.  2-3.)  Context:  When  God  comes  in  his  day  of 
visitation,  extinction  is  threatened  for  all  who  will  not  hold  fast  to  the 
ordinances.  In  support  of  this,  C.D.  quotes  a  part  of  Hosea’s  description  of 
the  guilt  of  Judah  and  Israel  and  the  punishment  which  awaits  them  from 
God’s  wrath.  It  is  now  applied  to  those  who  in  the  community’s  estimation 
do  not  observe  his  ordinances. 

(35)  DDTO  fin  pm  iba  px  idk  "»»»ks  Vxittra  *?k  qx  mn*’  xinn  ppm 

pTO  rroio  (C.D.  xx.  15-17,  quoting  Hos.  iii.  4),  ‘And  in  that 

time  the  anger  of  God  will  be  kindled  against  Israel,  as  it  said,  “There  is  no 
king  and  there  is  no  prince  and  there  is  no  judge  and  there  is  none  to  reprove 
in  righteousness’”.^  Context:  This  passage  is  part  of  a  description  of  the  time 
which  lasted  from  the  ‘gathering  in’  of  the  Teacher  until  the  annihilation  of 
all  the  men  of  war  who  returned  with  the  ‘Man  of  the  Lie’,  forty  years 
during  which  God’s  anger  will  be  enkindled  against  Israel,  with  no  one  to 
direct  men  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  C.D.  compares  the  situation  to  that 
which  would  exist  later  in  Israel  in  the  days  described  by  the  Old  Testament 
writer. 

(36)  ira’ix  ViD  nx  VwV  xiiai  Vni  bx  iiaipa  nnx  x'a  13'?  Tan  n»xi 
»[njob  (iQM  X.  1-2,  quoting  Deut.  vii.  21-2),  ‘And  as  (Moses)  declared 
to  us  that  “You  are  in  our  midst,  a  great  and  awesome  God,  to  despoil  all 
our  enemies  before  us’”.  Context:  This  is  part  of  the  discourse  of  the  High 
Priest  to  be  used  before  the  eschatological  battle;  he  quotes  the  significant 
words  of  Moses’  second  discourse  in  which  he  explained  to  the  Israelites  the 
strength  and  power  which  Yahweh  would  give  them  against  its  enemies.  The 
IVar  Scroll  now  applies  them  to  the  combatants  of  the  coming  eschatological 
war.* 

(37)  D»n  Vx  -»am  iman  inm  nanVaV  aaa-ipa  -nax*?  irrnnV  Txa  inayi 
'?»ri  wi’n  bx  naa^aix  *?»  nanbab  orn  o'aip  nanx  bx*w  nsaw  naxb 
anbnb  naa»  ^bin  OD'mbx  x^a  onaoa  imivn  b[xi  lîojnr  bxi  naaaab  qT 
nanban  ’mn»  biab  nar  ir"»Di[ttt]'»  naanx  sronnb  aa^’a^ix  a»  aab  (iQ,M 
*•2-5,  quoting  Deut.  xx.  2-5),  ‘And  he  taught  us  of  old  for  our  genera¬ 
tions  saying,  ‘When  you  approach  the  battle,  the  priest  shall  stand  and 
address  the  people  saying,  ‘Hear,  O  Israel,  you  are  approaching  the 
batde  today  with  your  enemies;  fear  not,  let  not  your  heart  waver,  do  not 
tremble  nor  stand  in  dread  of  them,  for  your  God  walks  with  you  to  do  battle 

*  The  ending  of  this  quotation  in  C.D.  is  different  from  that  of  the  Masoretic  Text.  See  the  note 
in  C.  Rabin,  op.  cit.  p.  40. 

This  text  is  also  listed  by  J.  Carmignac  {R.B.  lxiii  [1956],  335)  as  one  of  the  explicit  quotations, 
even  though  he  admits  that  ‘pour  intégp^r  ce  texte  dans  sa  propre  phrase  il  le  retouche  assez 
profondément’. 
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for  you  against  your  enemies,  to  save  you’.  And  our  officers  shall  speak  to 
all  those  prepared  for  the  battle.”  ’  Context:  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  High 
Priest’s  exhortation  before  the  eschatological  battle.  With  a  few  slight  in¬ 
versions  the  exhortation  which  Moses  addressed  to  the  Israelites  is  applied 
to  the  new  situation  which  will  arise  in  the  end  of  days.  The  same  quotation 
is  used  again  in  i  QM  xv.  8-9  in  a  similar  way,  but  without  being  introduced 
as  an  explicit  quotation. 

(38)  isn  V»  naDsnxa  non*?»  man  ira  nan*?  rrana  Ta  n[ma]T  twi 
DD'a’nita  anstirm  oa-’m'?«  '•sob  nanam  rninsna  [najrwnm  naanx  Tmn 
(iQM  X.  6-8,  quoting  Num.  x.  9),  ‘And  what  you  s[pok]e  through  Moses, 
saying,  “When  war  comes  in  your  land  against  an  enemy  who  oppresses 
you,  you  shall  sound  a  war-blast  on  the  trumpets  and  you  will  be  re¬ 
membered  before  your  God  and  saved  from  your  enemies’”.  Context:  This 
is  still  another  part  of  the  High  Priest’s  exhortation  addressed  to  the  warrion 
who  are  to  engage  in  the  eschatological  battle.  Here  he  cites  the  words  of 
Moses  who  ordered  the  making  of  two  silver  ♦^rumpets  and  gave  instructions 
for  their  use.  In  case  of  an  invasion  they  were  to  be  blown  and  Yahweh 
would  deliver  Israel.  These  words  of  Moses  are  now  recalled  and  applied  to 
the  coming  war  in  which  evil  will  be  wiped  out  in  the  end  of  days. 

(39)  vnb  anna  inwt  ‘?dïï  'rmvib  trriaa  nar  miaj  •T»[ia  nnsjawn  ntsi 
u‘?aKTn  D^K  W*?  aam  STK  (iQ,M  xi.  11-12,  quoting  Isa.  xxxi.  8),  ‘Of  old 
you  made  [known  the  sea]son  of  the  power  of  your  hand  against  the  Kittim, 
saying,  “And  Assyria  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  not  of  man,  and  a  sword,  not  of 
man,  shall  devour  him”  ’.  Context:  Another  part  of  the  High  Priest’s  exhorta¬ 
tion  cites  the  promise  uttered  by  Isaiah,  that  Assyria  would  fall  by  Yahweh’s 
might,  which  he  would  manifest  on  behalf  of  his  chosen  ones.  Assyria  bereis 
modernized  to  refer  to  the  Kittim  of  Assyria  (see  iQM  i.  2),  the  enemy  of  the 
new  Israel,  whose  definitive  destruction  was  awaited  by  the  community  in 
God’s  good  time.^ 

(40)  nnnitn  [♦  ♦  ♦]  itwt  minn  «nn  n»  nai»n  m  nas  nxii 

n]‘?Dun  TIT  DDio  men  n'?Diin  m  riaio  nit  ■'nia''pm  aina  iirxa  iravi 
•^ifwr  nit  Tasr  ny[it  (4Q  Flor.  i.  11-13,  quoting  Amos  ix.  ii), 

‘He  is  the  scion  of  David  who  rises  with  the  Interpreter  of  the  Law, 
who  ['"  ♦  ♦]  in  Zion  in  the  end  of  days,  as  it  was  written,  “And  I  shall 
raise  up  the  fallen  hut  of  David”.  It  is  the  fallen  hut  of  David  which  will 
stand  up  to  save  Israel’.  Context:  This  passage  is  part  of  the  peSer  on  the 
dynastic  oracle  of  II  Sam.  vii.  1 1  ff.  The  ‘seed’  to  be  raised  up  by  God  in  the 
future  is  identified  as  the  ‘  scion  of  David  ’  and  in  him  the  promise  of  the 
ultimate  restoration  of  Israel  is  to  be  accomplished,  by  applying  to  him  the 
words  of  the  oracle  of  Amos.  The  Qumran  author  related  the  two  texts  as  an 

*  ‘Nous  avons  ici  un  bel  exemple  d’exégèse  “extensive”,  qui  dépasse  le  sens  littéral,  la  ruine 
d’Assour,  pour  appliquer  ce  texte  à  la  ruine  définitive  de  tous  les  ennemis  du  peuple  juif’  (J.  Cu- 
mignac,  R.B.  uun  [1956],  239). 
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expression  of  his  Messianic  hope,  that  Yahweh  will  yet  save  Israel  by  raising 
up  the  fallen  hut  of  David  in  the  end  of  days.  Both  of  the  Old  Testament 
texts  involved  here  are  actually  given  an  eschatological  twist.  This  text  of 
Amos  is  unique  in  that  it  occurs  twice  in  the  Qumran  literature  (see  (ii) 
above)  and  also  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xv.  16).  There  is,  however,  no 
similarity  in  the  use  of  this  text  in  the  three  places.  In  the  Damascus  Document 
it  occurs  in  a  passage  which  is  not  too  clear  and  in  which  the  books  of  the  Law 
arc  said  to  be  the  ‘  hut  of  the  king’,  and  this  hut  is  related  to  the  ‘fallen  hut  of 
David’.  In  4Q,  Flor,  the  scion  of  David  is  £issociated  with  the  Interpreter 
of  the  Law,  but  he  is  to  bring  about  the  salvation  of  Israel.  In  the  New 
Testament  James  uses  the  text  in  his  speech  to  the  assembly  in  Jerusalem; 
without  any  reference  to  a  scion  of  David  he  asserts  the  fulfilment  of  the  verse 
in  the  conversion  of  the  gentiles  to  the  Gospel,  ‘  Symeon  has  told  how  God 
first  showed  an  interest  in  taking  from  among  the  heathen  a  people  to  bear 
his  name.  And  this  agrees  with  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  which  say . . .’ 
(Acts  XV.  14-15).  He  has  thus  extended  the  sense  of  the  text  far  beyond  its 
original  intention  in  seeing  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  to  ‘  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom  and  all  the  nations  over  whom 
my  name  is  called’. 

As  these  texts  are  used  in  the  Qumran  literature,  we  find  that  all  ten  in  this 
class  apply  Old  Testament  verses  to  some  eschatological  event,  either  the 
batde  in  which  the  community  is  to  take  part,  or  the  day  of  Yahweh’s  visi¬ 
tation.  The  eschaton  which  was  often  envisaged  in  the  Old  Testament  text 
itself  has  now  found  a  new  emphasis  in  being  identified  with  the  eschaton  of  the 
community. 

There  are  a  few  examples  of  the  ‘eschatological’  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  number  of  quotations,  however,  in  this  class 
from  the  New  Testament  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  other  groups,  and 
the  Qumran  quotations  are  proportionally  more  numerous.  This  is  probably 
due  again  to  the  fact  that  Christian  writers  were  more  often  looking  back  at 
the  central  event  in  which  salvation  had  been  accomplished  rather  than 
forward  to  a  deliverance  by  Yahweh,  which  seems  to  characterize  the  Qumran 
literature. 

In  Rom.  xi.  26-7  Paul  quotes  Isa.  lix.  20-1  and  xxvii.  9  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  only  partial  insensibility  has  come  upon  Israel,  to  last  until 
all  the  heathen  have  come  in,  and  then  all  Israel  will  be  saved,  ‘just  as  the 
Scripture  says,  “The  deliverer  will  come  from  Zion,  he  will  drive  all  un¬ 
godliness  away  from  Jacob  and  this  will  be  my  agreement  with  them,  when 
I  take  away  their  sins”  ’.  Paul  is  looking  forward  to  a  point  in  the  Christian 
eschaton,  wherein  he  believes  the  words  of  Isaiah  will  finally  find  fulfilment. 
Similarly,  in  Matt.  vii.  23  Christ,  discussing  the  division  of  men  which  his 
coming  was  to  effect,  announced  that  not  everyone  who  said  to  him  ‘  Lord, 
Lord’,  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  but  only  those  who  did  the  will 
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of  his  Father.  ‘  Many  will  say  to  me  on  that  day,  “  Lord  !  Lord  Was  it  not  in 
your  name  that  we  prophesied,  and  by  your  name  that  we  drove  out  demons 
and  by  your  name  that  we  did  many  mighty  acts?  Then  I  will  say  to  them 
plainly,  “  I  never  knew  you  !  Depart  from  me,  you  who  do  wrong!”’  In  the 
last  sentence  Christ  is  quoting  Ps.  vi.  9  (without  an  introductory  formula), 
‘Depart  from  me  all  evildoers’.  The  day  to  which  he  refers  is  the  day  of 
eschatological  j’udgement.  We  likewise  find  this  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
paraenetic  passages.  ‘  Do  not  take  your  revenge,  dear  friends,  but  leave  room 
for  God’s  anger,  for  the  Scripture  says,  “Vengeance  belongs  to  me;  I  will 
pay  them  back,  says  the  Lord’”.  Here  (Rom.  xii.  19)  Paul  is  citing  Deut. 
xxxii.  35,  referring  the  words  to  a  future  punishment  by  God  of  those  who 
seek  vengeance.  See  further  Heb.  x.  30,  37-8;  I  Cor.  xv.  54-5.^ 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  isolated  explicit  quotations  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  which  occur  in  various  Qumran  writings  reveals  four  generic  uses  of 
those  quotations,  literal  or  historical,  modernized,  accommodated,  eschato¬ 
logical.  These  uses  can  likewise  be  illustrated  from  the  many  Old  Testament 
quotations  which  exist  in  the  New  Testament.®  Moreover,  the  introductory 
formulae  which  are  found  in  the  Qumran  texts  appear  to  be  without  parallel 
in  the  Mishnah,  despite  the  common  use  of  the  verbs  ‘to  say’  and  ‘to  write’, 
while  a  great  number  of  the  Qumran  expressions  prove  to  be  the  exact 
Semitic  equivalents  of  the  New  Testament  formulae.  There  is,  further,  a 
variety  of  minor  exegetical  devices  common  to  the  Qumran  texts  and  the 
New  Testament  (which  are  not  without  parallels,  however,  in  the  rabbinical 
writings).  The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  details  is  that  the  exegetical 
practices  of  the  New  Testament  writers  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  their 
Jewish  contemporaries,  which  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Qumran  literature. 

We  may  characterize  both  the  Qumran  and  the  New  Testament  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  general  as  a  literal  exegesis,  when  this  is  defined  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  allegorical  exegesis  of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  school  of  later 
times.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  allegorical  interpretations  in  both,  but  these 
are  not  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  a  strictly  literal  exegesis  which  respects  the 

^  Elarlicr  in  our  discussion  wc  mentioned  forty-two  passages  in  the  Qumran  literature  which 
contain  Old  Testament  quotations,  but  have  presented  an  analysis  of  only  forty  of  them.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  in  two  cases  we  have  introductory  formulae  used,  but  the  quotation  introduced  is  not 
from  the  Old  Testament,  or  at  least  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  the  known  texts  or  versions.  They  are 
C.D.  ix.  8-g  and  xvi.  10. 

*  We  have  re-examined  all  the  New  Testament  quotations  in  the  light  of  the  four  categories  which 
emerged  from  our  analysis  of  the  Qunu-an  passage.  Many  of  them  fall  easily  into  the  same  cate¬ 
gories,  as  we  have  tried  to  indicate  above.  However,  we  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
these  four  categories  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New;  there  is  always  the  danger  in 
such  a  comparative  study  of  creating  a  Procrustean  bed.  Further  analysis  of  the  New  Testament 
passages  along  lines  which  wc  have  suggested  here  may  necessitate  more  categories  than  the  four 
which  emerge  from  the  Qumran  material. 
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'  original  meaning  and  context  of  the  words  quoted  ;  however,  examples  of  this 
do  occur  occasionally.  Normally,  it  was  an  exegesis  based  on  the  words 
quoted,  even  though  the  relevance  of  them  to  their  historical  setting  meant 
very  little  to  the  Qumran  or  New  Testament  writers.  This  is  often  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  the  Qumran  sect  and  the  early  Christians  believed  that  they 
were  living  in  some  sense  ‘in  the  end  of  days’.  This  notion,  however,  did  not 
have  a  univocal  meaning  for  the  two  groups.  At  Qumran  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  texts  were  applied  to  events  in  the  recent  history  of  the  sect;  in 
this  respect  there  is  some  similarity  to  the  backward  glance  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  But  the  messianic  hope  at  Qumran  shifted  the  emphasis 
much  more  to  a  coming  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  Again, 
common  to  both  was  the  implicit  desire  to  enhance  some  recent  event  in  their 
histories  or  some  idea  or  person  with  an  Old  Testament  association,  as  a 
result  of  a  certain  analogy  which  they  saw  between  the  event  and  some  event 
in  Israel’s  history. 

In  the  isolated  explicit  quotations  we  find  many  of  the  exegetical  devices 
at  work  which  have  been  found  also  in  the  peMrîm  (for  example,  the  actuali- 
\  zation  of  the  text,  the  atomistic  interpretation  of  it,  the  use  of  textual  variants, 

f  a  play  on  words,  a  deliberate  manipulation  of  the  text  to  suit  the  new 

I  context  better).  These  devices  were  not,  therefore,  exclusive  to  the  péSer, 
which  was  essentially  a  sort  of  m’drashic  running  commentary  on  a  con- 
Ï  tinuous  text  of  a  prophet  or  some  other  Old  Testament  writing.  The  data 

i  which  we  have  collected  above  confirm  the  criticism  which  B.  Gartner 

!  wrote^  of  K.  Stendahl’s  thesis  about  the  ‘formula  quotations’  in  St  Matthew, 
which  the  latter  labelled  as  peler-type  quotations.^  Aside  from  the  difficulties 
which  that  thesis  encounters  on  the  textual  basis,  it  is  evident  that  many  of 
i  the  devices  which  are  found  in  the  peSàrîm  are  not  exclusive  to  them.  More¬ 
over,  the  ‘  Formula  quotations  ’  in  Matthew  are  all  of  the  so-called  ‘  fulfilment’ 
type.  As  we  have  pointed  out  earlier,  this  type  of  introductory  formula  is 
singularly  absent  from  the  Qumran  texts.®  So  we  may  question  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  continuing  to  speak  of  pehr-type  quotations  or  a  pèSer-typt  inter¬ 
pretation,  unless  this  is  defined  more  accurately  and  restricted  to  definite  cases. 

1  There  is  no  evidence  at  Qumran  of  a  systematic,  uniform  exegesis  of  the 
I  Old  Testament.  The  same  text  was  not  always  given  the  same  interpretation 
(see  the  variants  in  C.D.  vii  and  xix  and  compare  the  use  of  Num.  xxiv.  17 
and  Amos  ix.  ii  in  different  contexts).  Nor  does  any  pattern  appear  in  the 
Old  Testament  quotations  in  the  Qumran  texts  such  as  that  which  C.  H. 
Dodd  has  detected  in  the  New  Testament.* 

'  ‘The  Habakkuk  Commentary  (DSH)  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew’,  Studia  Theologica,  vin 
('954).  '-24- 

*  Tht  School  of  St  Matthew  and  Its  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  (Uppsala,  1954),  pp.  200  ff. 

^  In  this  we  disagree  with  B.  Gartner’s  remarks  {pp.  cit.  p.  14)  about  the  similarity  of  these 
fulfilment’  quotations  to  certain  Qumran  formulae. 

*  According  to  the  Scriptures;  the  Sub-Structure  of  New  Testament  Theolog])  (London,  1953). 
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A.  Hamack  once  maintained  that  Paul  was  the  originator  of  typological 
exegesis.  E.  E.  Ellis^  has  shown,  however,  that  such  typological  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  existed  in  pre-Pauline  strata  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  But  many  of  the  examples  cited  in  classes  B  and  C  above  will  show 
that  this  type  of  interpretation  was  also  pre-Christian,  being  practised  by 
contemporary  Jews  as  well,  even  though  we  do  not  find  in  the  Qumran 
material  any  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Pauline  tCtttoç  or  TvnriKcos. 

The  similarities  in  the  exegetical  practices  of  the  two  groups  do  not  affect 
anything  more  than  the  periphery  of  their  theologies.  Both  depend  on  the 
Old  Testament,  but  both  have  certain  presuppositions  in  the  light  of  which 
they  read  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  these  presupp)ositions  which  distinguish 
the  two  groups  despite  the  similarities  in  their  exegetical  procedures. 

The  foregoing  study  has  a  certain  pertinence  also  for  the  question  of  the 
sensus  plenior  of  Scripture.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  extended  discussion  of 
this  pertinence,  but  it  should  be  noted  at  least.  Many  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  claimed  to  have  such  a  sense  because  of  the  subsequent  use  of 
them  in  the  New  Testament.  The  interpretation  in  the  latter  is  often  said  to 
be  homogeneous  with  the  literal  sense  of  the  Old  Testament.  However, 
J.  Schmid  has  recently  shown  that  this  theory  does  not  adequately  explain  the 
Pauline  use  of  the  scriptures,  since  many  of  his  examples  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  homogeneous.*  The  evidence  which  we  have  amassed  in  our  analysis 
reveals  that  many  of  the  Qumran  cases  of  modernized  or  accommodated 
interpretations  might  just  as  easily  be  called  the  sensus  plenior  of  the  Old 
Testament  passages,  because  they  are  derived  by  the  same  exegetical  methods 
and  devices.  Some  of  them  at  least  are  no  less  homogeneous  than  those  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  similar  use  of  the  Old  Testament. 
As  a  result,  it  seems  that  we  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  interpretations  are  instances  of  the  sensus  plenior  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Qumran  interpretations  are  not,  simply  because  the  former  are  found 
in  inspired  texts.  This  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason,  for  the  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  an  Old  Testament  passage  in  the  New  could  be  the  result  also  of 
a  rhetorical  device.  The  mere  occurrence  of  an  Old  Testament  quotation  in 
the  New  does  not  give  the  Old  Testament  passage  a  sensus  plenior. 

Finally,  to  forestall  a  possible  objection  that  we  should  remember  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  and  even  the  Qumran  authors  did  not  read  their 
scriptures  like  a  modem  biblical  scholar,  such  as  our  analysis  seems  to  imply, 
we  add  the  following.  To  modem  critical  scholarship  their  way  of  reading  the 
Old  Testament  often  appears  quite  arbitrary  in  that  it  disregards  the  sense 
and  context  of  the  original.  Yet  if  we  are  ever  going  to  discover  the  sense  m 
which  such  writers  used  their  scriptures  and  the  presuppositions  which  they 
brought  to  the  reading  of  them,  their  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  must 
be  analysed  somewhat  along  the  lines  which  we  have  attempted,  that  is,  of 
^  Op.  cit.  pp.  i2g  and  goff.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  173. 
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a  comparison  of  the  text  and  context  in  which  they  occur  with  the  text  and 
i  context  of  the  original.  The  introductory  formulae  used  by  the  Qumran  and 
New  Testament  writers  reveal  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament 
j  as  the  word  of  God;  they  obviously  believed,  moreover,  that  their  interpre- 

i  tative  use  of  it  was  legitimate  for  the  religious  purpose  of  their  compositions. 

I  Nowhere  do  they  make  the  claim  that  they  are  quoting  it  according  to  what 
we  call  its  strict  literal  sense  ;  that  they  do  on  occasion  appears  from  claiss  A 
above.  But  generally  their  use  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  free,  sometimes 
figurative,  extension  or  accommodation  of  the  words  to  supp>ort  a  position 
t  already  taken. 


New  Test.  Stud.  7,  pp.  334-46. 


K.  G.  KUHN 

DER  EPHESERBRIEF  IM  LICHTE 
DER  Q^UMRANTEXTE 

Um  unserem  Thema  gerecht  zu  werden,  müssen  wir  die  Auswahl  der  zu 
erörternden  Probleme  streng  begrenzen.  So  beschränken  wir  uns  allein  auf 
den  Epheserbrief  und  lassen  den  Kolosserbrief  und  das  Problem  des  Ver¬ 
hältnisses  der  beiden  Briefe  zueinander  ganz  beiseite.  Auch  die  Frage 
paulinischer  oder  nichtpaulinischer  Verfasserschaft  des  Briefes  und  das 
Problem  der  Briefadresse  sind  hier  nicht  zu  berühren.  Es  geht  allein  um  die 
Frage,  in  welchem  Umfange  und  in  welchem  Sinne  der  Epheserbrief  m 
Sprache,  Begriffen,  Gedanken  und  Vorstellungen  eine  besondere  Ver¬ 
wandtschaft  zeigt  mit  den  Qumran texten,  ob  also  ein  Traditionszusammen¬ 
hang  von  der  Sonderform  des  palästinischen  Spätjudentums,  die  uns  die 
Qumrantexte  zeigen,  zum  Epheserbrief  wahrscheinlich  ist.  Dabei  braucht 
der  Vergleich  sich  nicht  allein  auf  die  Qumrantexte  zu  beschränken,  er  muss 
vielmehr  weitere  Schriften  des  palästinischen  Spätjudentums,  besonders  die 
Jubiläen,  die  Testamente  der  XII  Patriarchen  und  die  Henoch-Literatur, 
mit  einbeziehen.  Denn  diese  Schriften  waren  nicht  nur  in  der  Bibliothek  von 
Qumran  vorhanden,  sondern  sind  höchstwahrscheinlich  in  dieser  essenischen 
Gemeinde,  die  uns  in  Qumran  entgegentritt,  entstanden. 

Daß  der  Epheserbrief  eine  bemerkenswerte  Berührung  mit  Terminologie 
und  Motiven  der  Qumrantexte  zeigt,  ist  neuerdings  mit  Recht  von  Emst 
Käsemann  hervorgehoben  worden  {R.G.G.^  Bd.  ii,  Sp.  5171!.).  Auch  Hein¬ 
rich  Schlier  weist  in  seinem  Kommentar  gelegentlich  auf  Parallelen  aus  den 
Qumrantexten  hin.  Die  Parallelen  sind  aber  sehr  viel  zahlreicher  und  enger, 
als  es  bei  Schlier  erscheint,  und  die  Entsprechungen  in  Vorstellungen  und 
theologischen  Motiven  sind  darüberhinaus  sehr  viel  tiefgreifender.  Hier  soll 
dies  an  einigen  Punkten  aufgezeigt  werden. 


I 

Betrachten  wir  zunächst  Sprache  und  Stil  des  Epheserbriefes.  Daß  er  in 
einem  semitisierenden  Griechisch  geschrieben  ist,  ist  schon  bisher  beobachtet 
worden.  In  welch  großem  Umfang  hier  aber  Semitismen  begegnen,  zeigt 
jetzt  eine  Heidelberger  Dissertation  von  i960  von  Klaus  Beyer,  die  das 
Vorkommen  spezihsch  semitischer  Satzkonstruktionen  im  Griechischen  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  und  dabei  vor  allem  die  Konditionalsätze  untersucht. 
Dabei  zeigt  sich,  daß  solche  semitischen  syntaktischen  Erscheinungen  im 
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Ephcserbrief  viermal  so  häufig  begegnen  wie  in  allen  übrigen  Briefen  des 
corpus  Paulinum. 

Charakteristisch  für  Sprache  und  Stil  des  Epheserbriefes  sind  vor  allem  die 
ungewöhnlich  langen  Sätze,  die  aber  nicht,  wie  es  griechischem  Sprachemp- 
finden  entspräche,  klar  gegliederte  Perioden  darstellen,  sondern  aus  lose 
aneinandergereihten  Satzgliedern  bestehen  mit  Reihungen  von  Relativ¬ 
sätzen,  Partizipialkonstruktionen,  zusammengesetzten  Präpositionalaus- 
drücken,  angehängten  Infinitivsätzen  u.  ä.  So  ist  insbesondere  die  Vorliebe 
für  präpositionale  Wendungen,  für  Ketten  von  Genetivverbindungen,  der 
Reichtum  an  Synonyma,  überhaupt  die  Neigung  zur  Plerophorie,  z.  B.  im 
Gebrauch  von  iras,  kennzeichnend  für  den  Epheserbrief,  wie  Schlier  mit 
Recht  sagt  (S.  i8).^  Alle  diese  Besonderheiten,  die  im  Epheserbrief  so 
gehäuft  auftreten,  sind  genau  auch  die  Kennzeichen  des  hebräischen 
Sprachstils  der  Qumrantexte,  ihrer  ‘liturgischen’,  besser  hymnischen 
Sprache.  So  finden  sich  die  unendlich  sich  hinziehenden,  locker  gereihten 
‘Bandwurmsätze’,  bei  denen  man  oft  nicht  weiß,  wie  man  die  Interpunktion 
setzen  soll  in  der  Übersetzung,  in  den  Hymnen  der  Qumrantexte,  aber  auch 
in  sonstigen  Partien,  auf  Schritt  und  Tritt.  Leider  verbietet  es  uns  die  Zeit, 
hier  Beispiele  anzuführen.  Aber  wenn  man  einmal  längere  Abschnitte  der 
Qumrantexte  auf  den  Satzbau  hin  durchliest,  so  springt  die  frappante 
Ähnlichkeit  eines  Satzgebildes  wie  etwa  Eph.  i.  3-14  mit  der  typischen 
hebräischen  Satzstruktur  der  Qumrantexte  in  die  Augen.  (Einen  ersten 
Hinweis  darauf  bietet  G.  Schille  in  seiner  Göttinger  Dissertation  1953  über 
‘Liturgisches  Gut  im  Epheserbrief’.)  Heute  kann  man  nun  nicht  mehr 
davon  reden,  wie  Schlier  S.  19  doch  recht  vage  sagt,  die  Sprache  des 
Epheserbriefes  stehe  unter  dem  Einfluß  der  judenchristlichen  ‘Gnosis’. 
Angesichts  der  umfangreichen  Texte  von  Qumran  muß  man  nun  sagen,  daß 
die  Sprache  des  Epheserbriefes  unter  dem  Einfluß  dieses  Schrifttums  steht. 

Das  zeigt  sich  auch  in  Einzelheiten.*  Eph.  i.  19  Kocrà  Tf^v  èvépyeiov  toö 
Kpàrov/s  TÎjç  IcryOos  otÛTOu,  Eph.  iii.  7  Korrà  -i^v  èvépyeiocv  Tfis  Suvàpecos 
otÛToû,  Eph.  vi.  10  év  Tcp  Kpàrei  Tfis  loyOos  oOtoö  zeigen  eine  Häufung  der 
Begriffe  für  ‘Kraft  Gottes’  in  synonymen  Genetivverbindungen.  Genau  die 
gleichen  Genetivverbindungen  finden  sich  auch  an  einer  Reihe  von  Stellen 
in  Qumran.  So  iQH  iv.  32  imiai  ‘in  der  Kraft  seiner  (Gottes) 
Stärke’.  Ebenso  iQH  xviii.  8;  f  vii.  9;  f  xv.  4;  iQS  xi.  I9f;  dasselbe  mit 
anderen  Synonyma  für  ‘Kraft’  iQH  ii.  8;  iQM  xi.  5;  auch  aeth.  Hen. 
Ix- 16;  gr.  Hen.  i.  4.  Diese  Plerophorie  synonymer  Genetivverbin¬ 
dungen  ist  also  typisch  ;  sie  dient  zum  Ausdruck  der  übergroßen  Kraftfülle 
Gottes,  die  er  seiner  Gemeinde  schenkt.  Auch  die  verbalen  Verbindungen 

I  S.  beenden  E.  Percy,  Die  Probleme  der  Kol.-  und  Eph.briefe  (1946),  S.  18  ff. 

*1”  folgenden  besprochenen  sprachlichen  Parallelen  wird  eine  in  einiger  Zeit  erscheinende 
Arbeit  meines  Schülers  Reinhard  Deichgräber  speziell  gewidmet  sein.  Ich  verdanke  ihm  eine  Reihe 
von  Hinweisen  und  Belegen,  die  das  von  mir  gesammelte  Material  erweitern,  und  die  hier  z.  T.  mit 
verwertet  sind. 
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Eph.  iii.  16  6uvàjiEi  KpaTaicoôfjvai  und  vi.  10  èv6uvano0cT66...èv  Tcp xpcirTEi... 
haben  genaue  Entsprechungen:  nisa  r»nV  iQH  vii.  17  und  19;  pTn[n...] 
maa  ‘stark  werden  an  Kraft’  iQH  xii.  35;  ebenso  iQM  x.  5.  Auch 
zu  Eph.  i.  19  T6...néy66os  Tf^s  Suvdpecos  oùtoô  bietet  iQH  xiv.  23  eine 
Parallele:  nama  Vnia  ‘entsprechend  der  Größe  Deiner  Kraft’;  ebenso 
iQH  xi.  29.  Ähnliche  Ausdrücke  auch  iQH  iii.  34;  und  iQxxix,  f  iv.  2. 

Zu  den  plerophorischen  Genetiwerbindungen  Eph.  i.  5  kotA  eOSoKiov 
Toö  öeXt^hoctos  oOtoO  und  i.  1 1  kotö  Tfjv  ßouXfiv  toö  öeXi^potTos  ocOtoO  bietet 
C.D.  iii.  15  die  Parallele  irisn  'SDH  ‘die  Willensäusserungen  seines  Willens’. 

Daß  der  neu  testamen  tliche  Begriff  pucnYipiov,  der  gerade  im  Epheser- 
brief  ein  besonderes  Gewicht  hat,  seine  Parallele  hat  in  der  so  häufigen 
Verwendung  des  Wortes  n  ‘Geheimnis’  oder  seines  Synonyms  no  in  den 
Qumrantexten,  ist  bereits  verschiedentlich  schon  dargelegt  (vgl.  Schlier, 
Kommentar,  S.  60 f.  und  die  dort  genannte  Literatur).  Besonders  bezeichnend 
ist  aber  dabei,  daß  die  Redewendungen,  in  denen  speziell  im  Epheserbrief 
pv/o-iVipiov  erscheint,  ihre  Entsprechungen  haben  in  den  Qumrantexten. 
So  entspricht  Eph.  i.  9  tö  puon^piov  toö  öeXt^pcxtos  oötoö  der  Wendung  in 
iQH  f  iii.  7  iSDH  m*?  ‘gemäß  den  Geheimnissen  seines  (Gottes)  Willens’. 
Auch  die  Ausdrucksweise  yvcopljEiv  tö  pucrrfipiov,  die  im  Neuen  Testament 
nur  Eph.  i.  9;  iii.  3;  vi.  19  und  in  der  nichtpaulinischen  Doxologie  Röm. 
xvi.  26  begegnet,  ist  geläufige  Wendung  in  den  Qumrantexten:  iQpH 
vii.  4f.  ...ni  Via  nx  Vx  isrnn  ‘ihm  (dem  Lehrer  der  Gerechtigkeit)  hat 
Gott  kundgetan  alle  Geheimnisse  des. . .’,  iQH  iv.  27 f.  naxVa  'na  'inann  ‘du 
(Gott)  hast  mir  kundgetan  deine  wunderbaren  Geheimnisse’;  ebenso 
iQH  vii.  27;  die  gleiche  Wendung  mit  dem  Wort  Tio  ‘Geheimnis’  iQH 
X.  4f.;  xi.  9,  16.  Besonders  zu  beachten  ist  Eph.  iii.  4  Tf)v  oövectIv  pouèvTcp 
MUOTTipfcp.  Warum  steht  hier  die  Konstruktion  oôvEaiç  èv  statt  eines  einfachen 
Gen.  obj.?  Das  kann  einen  stilistischen  Grund  haben,  denn  neben  dem 
Gen.  subj.  pou  wäre  Gen.  obj.  toö  puorripfou  im  Griechischen  sehr  hart.  Zu 
bedenken  ist  aber  auch,  daß  im  Hebräischen  die  Verba  des  Offenbarens, 
auch  STTin,  meist  mit  a  (  =  èv)  konstruiert  werden.  Ebenso  aber  in  den 
Qumrantexten  auch  das  Substantiv  r»T  ‘Verständnis,  Einsicht’,  dem  ovveots 
Eph.  iii.  4  entspricht:  iQH  ii.  13  xVd  'na  nai  ‘Verständnis  der  wunder¬ 
baren  Geheimnisse’  und  iQH  xii.  13  naVa®  na  ‘Einsicht  in  das  Ge¬ 
heimnis  deiner  Weisheit’. 

Sachlich  sind  die  ‘Geheimnisse’  in  den  Qumrantexten  solche  der  Schöp¬ 
fung  und  des  eschatologischen  Zeitplanes  Gottes.  Darum  begegnet  auch  hier 
allermeist  der  Plural  ‘Geheinmisse’,  während  der  Epheserbrief  immer  von 
^dem  Geheimnis’  im  Singular  spricht.  Es  ist  ‘  das  Geheimnis  Christi’,  also  die 
Christologie  in  ihrer  ganzen  Fülle.  Hier  liegt  der  entscheidende  theologische 
Unterschied:  Das  Neue  gegenüber  Qumran  ist  die  Christologie. 

Noch  zwei  weitere  sprachlich-stilistische  Parallelen  seien  angeführt. 
Während  das  Alte  Testament  Gott  mit  adjektivischer  Wendung  als  *T0n  31 
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«reich  an  Gnade’  bezeichnet  (Ps.  ciii.  8  u.  ä.  St.),  ist  in  Qumran  der  sub¬ 
stantivische  Ausdruck  ‘die  Fülle,  der  Reichtum  der  Gnade  (Gottes)’  geläufig. 
So  ton  an  iQS  iv.  4,  5;  iQH  xi.  28;  xii.  14;  f  ii.  5;  nanon  pan  iQH 
xi.  agf.;  ähnlich  nanon  Vni  iQH  i.  32;  xvi.  12.  Ebenso  D'arn  an  iQS 
iv.  3;  iQH  iv.  32;  vii.  27;  xiii.  17;  xviii.  14;  D-am  pan  iQH  iv.  36,  37; 
vi.  9;  vii.  30,  35;  ix.  8,  34;  X.  21  ;  xv.  16.  Diese  in  Qumran  so  geläufige  Aus¬ 
drucksweise  hat  ihre  Entsprechung  in  Eph.  i.  7  t6  ttAoOtos  Tfjs 
owTOÖ,  ebenso  —  aber  durch  CnrepßdXXov  noch  gesteigert  —  Eph.  ii.  7. 
Ähnlich  wie  hier  tö  ttAoötos  entsprechend  an  bzw.  pan  der  Qumrantexte 
m Steigerung  des  Begriffs  ‘Gnade’  dient,  wird  auch  irSs  im  Epheserbrief  zur 
Steigerung  des  Begriffs  verwendet.  So  Eph.  i.  3  èv  -irdoT)  eOXoyfcjc;  iv.  19 
dtKOÖapdos  irdaris;  ebenso  iv.  2;  iv.  31  (zweimal);  v.  3;  vi.  18.  Auch  dies 
entspricht  einer  gleichartigen  Verwendung  von  Vta  in  Qumran,  z.  B.  iQ,pH 
viii.  13  nKao  Viaa. 

In  Qumran  ist  es  bei  der  Aufzählung  von  zwei  oder  mehr  einander 
ähnlichen  Begriffen  häufig,  daß  zur  Abwechslung  im  Ausdruck  das  Glied 
durch  D»  ‘mit’  angehängt  wird,  z.  B.  iQS  iv.  7,  8,  13;  xi.  2,  7.  Die 
Stelle  X.  2  lautet:  ‘die  Vollkommenheit  meines  Wandels  mit  der  Recht¬ 
schaffenheit  meines  Herzens’,  was  gleichbedeutend  ist  mit  'und  die  Recht¬ 
schaffenheit’.  Gelegentlich  kommen  auch  Präpositionalausdrücke  mit  a 
‘in*  diesem  Sinn  eines  Schlußgliedes  nahe.  So  vielleicht  iQS  iv.  7  ‘und 
ewige  Freude  im  ewigen  Leben’,  wofür  auch  'und  ewiges  Leben’  stehen 
könnte;  so  auch  iQS  iv.  13;  iQ,pH  viii.  13  und  C.D.  ii.  5.  Der  ersteren  Form 
des  Anschlusses  durch  ‘mit’  entspricht  genau  Eph.  iv.  31  crùv  tràoT]  KotKlgt. 
Hierher  gehört  dann  aber  auch  die  Reihe  Eph.  vi.  23  6lpi‘ivTi...Kal  dydirri 
urrA  ■irlcrretûç,  was  Dibelius-Greeven  also  ganz  richtig  mit  'und  Glauben’ 
übersetzen.  Daneben  steht  die  Anhängung  des  Schlußgliedes  durch  Iv  in 
Eph.  iv.  19  eIs  èpyaCTlocv  dcKotOapofas  ttActtis  év  -irXEOveÇlqc.  Wie  die  Ausdrucks¬ 
weise  in  Eph.  V.  3,  5  zeigt,  ist  das  gleichbedeutend  mit  koI  TrXeovEÇfas.  Das 
gleiche  êv  des  Anschlusses  dürfte  dann  aber  auch  in  Eph.  v.  26  Tcp  Xourpep  toö 
uöerros  êv  ^i^ipom  und  in  Eph.  vi.  24  f|  x<5tpiç...êv  à^ôapoiçt  vorliegen  (vgl. 
Schlier,  Kommentar,  z.  d.  St.). 

Man  sieht  also:  Bis  zu  solchen  stilistischen  Besonderheiten  hin  zeigt  sich 
im  Epheserbrief  ein  vielfältiger,  enger  Zusammenhang  mit  Sprache  und  Stil 
der  Qumrantexte.  Dabei  sei  besonders  betont,  daß  dieser  enge  Zusammen¬ 
hang  nicht  etwa  damit  erklärt  werden  kann,  daß  beide,  Qumrantexte 
einerseits,  Epheserbrief  andererseits,  unabhängig  voneinander,  alttestament- 
lichem  Sprachstil  folgen.  Denn  alle  angeführten  Beispiele,  die  übrigens  noch 
kemeswegs  vollständig  sind,  betreffen  Ausdrucksweisen  und  Besonderheiten 
des  Stils,  die  so  im  Alten  Testament  noch  nicht  Vorkommen,  vielmehr 
gerade  fiir  die  Qumrantexte  charakteristisch  sind.  So  ist  die  Schlußfolgerung 
eines  Traditionszusammenhanges  des  Epheserbriefes  mit  den  Qumrantexten  in 
Sprache  und  Stil  kaum  zu  umgehen. 
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Als  Zweites  wollen  wir  uns  der  Frage  nach  der  Herkunft  der  paränetischen 
Tradition  in  dem  zweiten  Hauptteil  des  Eph.  (iv.  i-vi.  20),  der  ja  der 
Paränese  gewidmet  ist,  zuwenden.  Daß  es  sich  bei  den  Mahnungen  und 
Geboten  in  den  Briefparänesen  des  Neuen  Testaments  um  vorchristliches  — 
teils  jüdisches,  teils  hellenistisches  —  Traditionsgut  handelt,  das  im  Neuen 
Testament  nur  mehr  oder  weniger  —  und  zwar  fortschreitend  mehr  —  ver- 
christlicht  wird,  darf  hier  als  gesichertes  Ergebnis  der  Forschung  voraus¬ 
gesetzt  werden.  Die  Frage  ist  nur,  woher  dieses  Traditionsgut  speziell  im 
Eph.  stammt.  Auch  hier  kann  ich  nur  einige  Beispiele  anführen,  die,  wie  ich 
meine,  zeigen,  daß  ein  Teil  dieser  Mahnungen  im  Eph.  speziell  aus  der 
Tradition  der  essenischen  Paränese  stammt,  wie  sie  in  den  Qumrantexten  und 
in  den  ihnen  nahestehenden  spätjüdischen  Werken  vorliegt.  Ich  beschränke 
mich  dabei  auf  den  Abschnitt  Eph.  v.  3-17. 

Eph.  V.  3  nennt  eine  Dreiergruppe  von  Sünden,  von  denen  in  der  christ¬ 
lichen  Gemeinde  keine  Rede  sein  darf:  Hurerei,  Unreinheit,  Habgier  (eine 
ähnliche  Dreiergruppe  schon  iv.  19:  Schwelgerei,  Unreinheit,  Habgier).* 
Daß  es  sich  um  drei  Hauptsünden  handelt,  zeigt  die  Formulierung  von 
Eph.  V.  5.  Die  nächste  Parallele  dazu  ist  C.D.  iv.  15 ff.,  wo  von  den  ‘drei 
Netzen  Belials’  die  Rede  ist,  durch  die  der  Teufel  auch  Israel  in  die  Irre 
geführt  hat  :  ‘  Das  erste  ist  die  Hurerei,  das  zweite  der  Geldgewinn  und  das 
dritte  die  Verunreinigung  des  Heiligtums.’  Diese  drei  begegnen  auch 
zusammen  in  Test.  Levi  xiv.  5-8.  Daß  es  sich  hier  speziell  um  essenische 
Tradition  handelt,  wird  dadurch  deutlich,  daß  für  die  Essener  der  Qumran- 
gemeinde  diese  drei  Sünden  wirklich  die  schwersten  waren.  Für  sie  war  ja  die 
Erhaltung  priesterlicher  Reinheit  höchste  Forderung.  Daher  wird  hier 
immer  wieder  die  Forderung  erhoben,  sich  zu  enthalten  von  aller  Unreinheit. 
Darum  hat  auch  der  engste  Kreis  dieses  Ordens  zölibatär  gelebt,  der  weitere 
Kreis  zwar  ehelich,  aber  in  strengster  Monogamie  auf  Lebenszeit.  Daher  ist 
für  sie  Hurerei  schlimmste  Sünde.  Und  schließlich  fürchteten  sie  so  sehr 
die  Befleckung  durch  unredlichen  Besitz  und  Geldgewinn,  daß  sie  —  persön¬ 
lich  besitzlos  —  in  Gütergemeinschaft  lebten.  Daher  begegnet  bei  ihnen  immer 
wieder  die  betonte  Warnung  vor  Reichtum  und  Habgier.  In  Eph.  v.  5  wird 
Götzendienst  als  die  Grundsünde  genannt,  unter  der  sich  die  genannten  drei 
Hauptsünden  subsummieren.  Dazu  vgl.  Test.  Juda  xix.  i  ‘Habsucht  führt 
zu  den  Götzenbildern’;  Test.  Reuben  iv.  6  ‘Hurerei  führt  zu  den  Götzen¬ 
bildern’. 

Zu  der  Gegenüberstellung  von  einerseits  aloxpoTPS  und  pcopoXoyia, 


*  Die  Allsdrucksweise  Eph.  iv.  19  tts  fpyoalov  (iacadapaia^  irdoris  hat  ihre  Parallele  in  iQ,S  iv.  10, 
wo  es  in  der  Aufzählung  der  Auswirkungen  des  ‘Geistes  des  Frcveb’  bei  den  Menschen  des 
(oder:  der  Finsternis)  heißt:  ‘Wege  der  Finsternis  in  der  Ausübung  (oder:  im  Tun)  der  Unremheü 

(HKnö  rma»3). 
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andererseits  eOxapiorla  Eph.  v.  4  vgl.  i  QS  x.  21-4:*  man  soll  nicht  hören  aus 
meinem  Munde  Torheit  (  =  pcopoXoyia!)  ;  frevlerische  Lüge,  Trug  und  Lügen 
sollen  nicht  auf  meinen  Lippen  sein^. .  .und  Scheußliches  (  =  ortoxp^rris!)  soll 
nicht  in  meinem  Munde  sich  finden;  sondern  zur  Danksagung  (=  eOxapia- 
tIœ!)  will  ich  meinen  Mund  öffnen.’  EOrponreXia  ist  in  diesem  Zusammen¬ 
hang  merkwürdig.  Denn  griechisch  ist  es  eigentlich  in  gutem  Sinne  die 
Fähigkeit  zu  witziger  Rede.  Doch  erklärt  sich  sein  Gebrauch  sensu  malo 
hier  von  iQ,S  vii.  9  her,  wo  es  in  der  Disziplinarordnung  der  Gemeinde 
heißt,  daß  bestraft  wird,  ‘wer  mit  seinem  Munde  etwas  Närrisches  (oder: 
etwas  Törichtes)  redet’  :*  und  nach  iQS  vii.  14  wird  bestraft,  wer  *  über  etwas 
Törichtes  (einen  Witz)  lauthals  lacht’. 

Daß  ol  vdol  Tfis  dnrEiöelos  Eph.  v.  6  ein  Semitismus  ist,  ist  in  den  Kom¬ 
mentaren  schon  vermerkt.  Ein  Wort,  das  dnrelOeia  genau  entspricht,  gibt  es 
im  Hebräischen  nicht.  In  Qumran  heißen  die  Sünder  ‘Söhne  des  Frevels’, 
oder  ‘Söhne  der  Finsternis’  oder  ‘Söhne  des  Verderbens’.  Daß  man  mit 
ihnen  keine  Gemeinschaft  haben  darf,  wie  Eph.  v.  7  sagt  (vgl.  Eph.  v.  1 1),  ist 
die  ständige  Forderung  in  den  Qumrantexten :  iQS  v.  i  f.  ‘sich  getrennt  zu 
halten  von  der  Versammlung  der  Leute  des  Frevels’;  ebenso  iQS  v.  lof.; 
C.D.  vi.  I4f.  und  öfter. 

ln  Eph.  V.  gf.  ist  der  Traditionszusammenhang  mit  Qumran  besonders 
deutlich:  ‘Ihr  wart  einst  Finsternis,  jetzt  (als  in  der  Gemeinde  Stehende)  seid 
ihr  Licht’  (das  èv  Kupiep  ist  die  Verchristlichung  der  Tradition).  Und  das 
bedeutet:  *  Wandelt  als  Söhne  des  Lichts.’  Der  Gegensatz  ‘Licht  —  Fin¬ 
sternis’  ist  hier  etwas  völlig  anderes  als  der  gnostische  Dualismus.  In  der 
Gnosis  meint  ‘Licht  —  Finsternis’  immer  einen  Dualismus  der  Substanz,  der 
Materie  von  göttlicher  Lichtwelt  einerseits  und  irdischem  Kosmos  anderer¬ 
seits.  Hier  dagegen  ist  keine  Spur  von  Substanzdenken,  vielmehr  ein  Gegen¬ 
satz  zweier  Existenz  weisen,  die  sich  im  Tun  des  ‘Gott  Wohlgefälligen’ 
einerseits  und  in  der  widergöttlichen  Existenz  des  Tuns  der  ‘Werke  der 
Finsternis’  (Eph.  v.  ii)  andererseits  vollziehen.  Es  ist  also  ein  ethischer 
Dualismus,  ein  Entscheidungsdualismus.  Den  Entscheidungscharakter 
zeigt  deutlich  Eph.  v.  lo  ÖOKipdtjovTES  xf  äoriv  EÛàpearov  tc^  Kupiep. 

Das  ist  nun  —  nicht  nur  in  der  Terminologie,  sondern  in  der  ganzen 
Struktur  des  Denkens  —  genau  dasselbe  wie  der  Gegensatz  ‘  Licht  —  Fin¬ 
sternis’  in  den  Qumrantexten.  Die  zur  essenischen  Heilsgemeinde  Ge¬ 
hörenden  sind  ‘Söhne  des  Lichts’,  ‘Söhne  der  Gerechtigkeit’,  indem  sie  ‘in 
den  Wegen  des  Lichts  wandeln*  (tQS  iü-  20),  indem  sie  ‘fragen  und  forschen 
nach  Gottes  Willen’  (iQS  v.  9)  (=  SoKipàjovres  Eph.  v.  10!),  indem  sie 
'wandeln  va.  (oder:  gemäß)  seinem  Willen*  (iQS  v.  10).  Und  alle,  die  nicht 
m  dem  Heil  des  Aufgenommenseins  in  diese  Gemeinde  stehen,  alle,  die 
draußen  sind,  sind  ‘Söhne  der  Finsternis,  des  Frevels*,  indem  sie  ‘in  den 
Wegen  der  Finsternis  wandeln*  (iQS  iii.  21).  ‘Alle  ihre  Werke  sind  in 

*  Dazu  ist  Eph.  iv.  25  zu  stellen.  •  Dazu  ist  Eph.  iv.  29  zu  stellen. 
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Finsternis’  (iQM  xv.  9),  und  über  den  Frevler  ergeht  die  Verfluchung 
‘entsprechend  der  Finsternis  seiner  Werke’  (iQ.S  ii.  7). 

Epheserbrief  und  Qumrantexte  haben  also  darin  die  gleiche  Struktur,  daB 
bei  beiden  ‘Licht  —  Finsternis’  nicht  die  physische  Natur  von  Himmelswelt 
einerseits  und  Kosmos  andererseits  und  damit  auch  die  Doppelnatur  des 
Menschen  als  Leib  —  Materie  einerseits  und  als  Licht  —  Seele  andererseits 
bezeichnen,  wie  durchweg  in  der  Gnosis,  sondern  daß  ‘Licht’  und  ‘Fin¬ 
sternis’  die  zwei  konträren  Existenzweisen  der  Menschen  meinen.  Sie  bezeich¬ 
nen  des  Menschen  Verhältnis  zu  Gott,  und  zwar  sein  personhaftes  Verhältnis  zu 
dem  ihn  anredenden  persörUichen  Gott,^  sein  Tun  des  Gott  Wohlgefälligen 
oder  aber  sein  Handeln  wider  Gottes  Willen,  sein  Sündigen,  seine  Wider¬ 
spenstigkeit  durch  die  ‘Verstocktheit  seines  Herzens’  (Eph.  iv.  18  und  oft  b 
den  Qunurantexten). 

Von  daher  wird  es  auch  prägnant,  daß  Eph.  v.  9  als  ‘Frucht  des  Lichts** 
àyoôoxnivii  xal  SiKaiooOvri  xal  dXi^iOeia  nennt,  wobei  diese  Begriffe  ethischen 
Sinn  haben:  ‘Gutes  tun’  (dem  Nächsten),  ‘recht  handeln’,  ‘wahrhaftige 
Treue  üben’.  Denn  diese  Forderungen  erscheinen  —  und  zwar  im  Anschluß 
an  Micha  vi.  8  —  in  iQS  immer  wieder  als  die  Grundforderungen  der 
Ethik:  iQS  i.  5;  ii.  24-5;  iv.  5;  v.  3-4;  v.  25;  viii.  2  (die  Ausdrucksweise 
variiert  etwas  an  den  verschiedenen  Stellen,  aber  in  der  Sache  ist  immer  das 
gleiche  gemeint). 

‘Habt  keine  Gemeinschaft  mit  den  Werken  der  Finsternis’  sagt  Eph.  v.  ii, 
päXXov  6è  Kal  èXéyxere.  Was  ist  mit  èXéyxeiv  gemeint?  Zunächst  sei  hier  die 
Bedeutung  des  èAéyx£»v  entsprechenden  hebräischen  Verbs  train  in  den 
Qumrantexten  dargelegt.  Beides  heißt  ‘zurechtweisen,  tadeln’,  n^in  hat 
aber  in  Qumran  einen  besonders  prägnanten  Sinn  :  Es  ist  die  Pflicht  jedes 
Angehörigen  der  essenischen  Gemeinde,  wenn  er  feststellt,  daß  ein  anderer 
ein  Gebot  Gottes  Übertritt,  also  eine  Sünde  begeht,  dann  den  Betreffenden 
‘zurechtzuweisen’,  d.  h.  ihm  zu  sagen:  Das,  was  du  hier  getan  hast  oder  tust, 
ist  vor  Gott  nicht  recht.  Er  darf  dieses  Zurechtweisen  weder  im  Zorn  noch 
mit  Hartnäckigkeit  noch  im  Haß  tun,  sondern  allein  ‘  mit  wahrhaftiger  Treue 
und  Demut  und  gnädiger  Liebe’.  Er  muß  es  aber  dem  anderen  am  gleichen 
Tag  noch,  an  dem  er  dessen  Gebotsübertretung  bemerkt,  sagen  und  darf  es 
nicht  anstehen  lassen  bis  zum  nächsten  Tag;  sonst  fallt  ihm  das  eventuelle 
Weitersündigen  des  anderen  vor  Gott  zur  Last.*  Die  Hauptbelege  fiir  diese 
wichtige  essenische  Einrichtung  zur  gegenseitigen  Inzuchtnahme  bei  der 
Gesetzeserfiillung  sind  iQS  v.  24-vi.  i  ;  ix.  17;  C.D.  vii.  2;  ix.  6-8.  Der  Sinn 

>  Das  Gottesbild  der  Gnosis  ist  demgegenüber  ganz  anders.  Dort  ist  Gott  das  unerreichbare, 
unfaBbarc  höchste  Lichtwesen. 

*  Den  Atisdruck  ‘Frucht’  in  dieser  Verwendung  und  damit  die  DifTerenzierung,  die  Eph.  v.  9-11 
(und  Gal.  v.  19-23)  zwischen  ‘Frucht’  und  ‘Werke’  macht,  kennen  die  Qumrantexte  nicht.  Von 
‘Werken  des  Lichts’  spricht  Test.  Naft.  ii.  10. 

•  Wenn  Johannes  der  Täufer  nach  Mark  vi.  18  vor  Herodes  tritt  und  ihm  sagt:  ‘Es  ist  dir  nicht 
erlaubt,  die  Frau  deines  Bruders  zu  haben’,  so  entspricht  das  dieser  essenischen  Praxis  der  ‘Zurecht¬ 
weisung’. 
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dieser  ‘Zurechtweisung’  ist,  daß  der  andere  seine  Übertretung  bereut  und 
ric  nicht  weitertut,  also  ‘umkehrt’.  Tut  er  diese  Sünde  dennoch  weiter,  so 
zögt  er  sich  damit  als  widerspenstig  gegen  Gk)tt,  als  einer,  der  ‘nach  der 
Verstocktheit  seines  Herzens  wandelt’  und  dadurch  dem  Zorn  Gottes,  der 
ewigen  Verdammnis  anheimfallt. 

Von  dem  Traditionszusammenhang  mit  dieser  essenischen  Praxis  wird 
nun,  wie  ich  meine,  der  Sinn  von  âXéyxeiv  und  der  ganze  Zusammenhang 
von  Eph.  V.  11-15  erst  voll  deutlich:  Das  richtige  Verhalten  gegenüber  den 
Werken  der  Finsternis  ist,  daß  man  den  Täter  solcher  Werke  ‘ zurechtweist', 
d.  h.  daß  man  ihm  sagt:  was  du  hier  tust,  ist  Sünde.  Denn,  so  sagt  Eph.  v.  13, 
alles,  was  in  solcher  Weise  als  Sünde  aufgedeckt  wird  (irdvra  èAr/x6peva)  ist 
dadurch  ‘vom  Licht  offenbar  gemacht’.  Wenn  hier  çocvepoôv  neben  èXéy- 
/ov  steht,  so  hat  das  seine  Parallele  in  G.D.  xx.  3  TWö  »Dina  ‘wenn  seine  (des 
Übeltäters)  Taten  ans  Licht  kommen'.  Denn  hier  steht  »'Din  ‘ aufleuchten. 


hell  werden’  neben  fTDin  (=  èXéyxeiv)  G.D.  xx.  4. 

Eph.  V.  14  zitiert  nun  als  Begründung  (5i6  Aéyei!)  fïir  die  eben  geschilderte 
Wirkung  des  èXéyxeiv  als  9av6poöv  ein  christliches  Liedfragment  unbe¬ 
kannter  Herkunft:  ,  _  ,  „  , , 

Wach  auf,  du  Schläfer, 

und  stehe  auf  von  den  Toten,  _  m 

so  wird  dir  Christus  aufleuchten.  .  ‘| 


Wenn  dieses  Zitat  wirklich  Begründung  des  Vorhergesagten  sein  soll,  dann 
muß  sein  Sinn  etwa  der  sein  :  Höre  auf  zu  sündigen,  laß  deine  Übertretungen 
ans  Licht  kommen;  damit  wirst  du  ein  Sohn  des  Lichts,  oder,  wie  das  Lied 
sagt,  damit  wird  dir  Christus  strahlend  aufgehen. 

Wenn  dies  dem  Zusammenhang  mit  dem  Vorhergehenden  gemäß  der  Sinn 
des  Zitats  sein  sollte,  würde  damit  auch  V.  15  als  Fortsetzung  des  Gedankens 
klar  verständlich.  V.  15  ist  dann  die  Folgerung  (oöv!)  aus  dem  Zitat  in  seinem 
eben  genannten  Sinn:  Wenn  das  ‘Aufleuchten  des  Christus’  und  damit  das 
‘Licht  sein’  des  gläubig  Gewordenen  gemäß  dem  Zitat  zusammenhängt  mit 
dem  Ans-Licht-Kommen  seiner  Sünden  und  demzufolge  mit  seiner  Umkehr 
zum  Nicht-mehr-Sündigen,  dann  gilt  eben  (V.  15)  :  ‘Seht  genau  zu,  wie  ihr 
wandelt',  nämlich:  d>s  dooçoi  dXX’  dbs  0090!.  Die  6:00901  wandeln  falsch, 
indem  sie  sündigen,  die  <70901  wandeln  richtig,  indem  sie  nicht  sündigen, 
sondern  den  Willen  Gottes  tun.  (Den  0090!  entspricht  ja  in  dem  genau 
gleichgebauten  V.  17  (tva/Iete  t1  tö  fléAiipa  toö  Kuplou.)  Die  nächste  Parallele 
zu  diesem  Sinn  von  <5:<7090i  und  <7090!  ist  iQS  iv.  24:  rViW  nasna  la^nn’  ‘(die 
beiden  antithetischen  Menschengruppen  der  Söhne  des  Lichts  und  der  Fin¬ 
sternis)  wandeln  {einerseits)  in  Weisheit^  und  {andererseits)  in  Torheit'. 

Der  logische  Gedankenzusammenhang  von  Eph.  v.  8^17  hängt  also  an 
dem  hier  zunächst  hypothetisch  formulierten  Sinn  des  Liedzitates  V.  14. 
Läßt  sich  dieser  Sinn  exegetisch  begründen? 

*  Im  Wortlaut  noch  näher  steht  diesem  Zitat  Kol.  iv.  5  èv  ooçlç  iTfpnrontïTS. 
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Das  heute  wohl  allgemein  vertretene  Verständnis  dieses  christlichen 
Hymnen-  oder  Liedfragments  ist  anders.  Zunächst  ist  dabei  zu  sagen,  daß 
das  ‘Aufleuchten  Christi’  am  besten  auf  die  Taufe  zu  beziehen  ist  (vgl. 
Hebr.  vi.  4  ‘Die  (in  der  Taufe)  einmal  Erleuchteten' \  weitere  Belege  in  den 
Kommentaren  z.  St.).  Wir  haben  also  hier  ein  ursprüngliches  Tauflied  wot 
uns.  Damit  scheint  aber  der  Sinnzusammenhang  des  Zitats  mit  dem 
Kontext  v.  8^-140,  der  vom  èXéyxeiv  als  9ocv6poöv,  also  vom  Ans-Licht- 
Kommen  der  Sünden,  wodurch  Licht  wird,  spricht,  unmöglich  geworden  zu 
sein.  Darum  beziehen  z.  B.  Dibelius-Greeven  z.  St.  das  Zitat  lieber  auf  den 
Gedanken  von  V.  Sa:  ‘Ihr  seid  jetzt  Licht,  denn  auch  ihr  habt  es  erfahren, 
daß,  wer  vom  Schlaf  erstanden  ist,  von  Christus  erleuchtet  wird.’  Als 
versuchsweise  Paraphrasierung  wird  dort  vorgeschlagen  :  ‘  Ihr  seid  jetzt  Licht, 
denn  auch  euch  hat  man  bei  der  Taufe  zugerufen  :  iyeipe  ktA.’  Aber  eine 
Rückbeziehung  des  5i6  Xéyei  von  V.  14Ä  auf  den  weit  zurückliegenden 
V.  8  a  statt  auf  den  eigentlichen  Kontext  des  Zitates  8Ä-i4a  ist  sehr  hart.  Es 
entfallt  damit  auch  zugleich  der  logische  Gedankenfortschritt  des  Zitats  zu 
V.  15-17,  den  wir  oben  darstellten.  Darum  beginnen  Dibelius-Greeven 
(zu  Unrecht)  mit  V.  15  einen  neuen  Teil  der  Paränese.  Sachlich  wichtiger 
ist,  daß  die  Imperative  ‘wach  auf,  du  Schläfer,  steh  auf  von  den  Toten!’,  die 
vom  unmittelbaren  Kontext  her  gesehen  ethische  Imperative  sind,  nun 
faktisch  gerichtet  an  die  bereits  getauften  Gläubigen  sakramentale  Indikative 
werden:  ‘Ihr  seid  bei  der  Taufe  aufgewacht  und  von  den  Toten  auferstanden. 
Da  ist  ja  Christus  euch  strahlend  aufgegangen  !  ’ 

Seit  Reitzenstein  wird  das  so  verstandene  Taufliedchen  weithin  mit  dem 
gnosdschen  ‘Weckruf’,  der  in  gnostischen  Texten  mannigfach  belegt  ist,  in 
Zusammenhang  gebracht.^  So  sagt  z.  B.  Bultmann,  Theologie,  S.  178: 
‘Ganz  in  gnostischer  Sprache  ist  das  Lied  (fragment)  Eph.  v.  14  geformt.’ 
Aber  der  gnostische  Weckruf  ist  der  Ruf  an  die  Seele  zum  Aufwachen  aus 
dem  Schlaf,  zum  Abschütteln  der  Trunkenheit,  in  die  sie  —  gefangen  in  der 
Finstemismaterie  des  Leibes  —  gesunken  ist.  D.  h.  ohne  Bild  gesprochen,  es 
ist  der  Ruf,  heraus  aus  dem  Nicht-mehr-Wissen  um  ihr  eigentliches  Selbst, 
zur  ‘Gnosis’  darüber,  daß  die  Seele  in  Wahrheit  ein  Lichtfunke  aus  der 
Lichtwelt  ist.  Es  ist  also  der  Ruf  zum  Wissen  darüber,  woher  die  Seele 
gekommen  ist,  was  sie  also  schon  immer  war,  nämlich  Lichtteilchen,  und  wohin 
sie  wieder  zurückgehört,  nämlich  in  die  himmlische  Lichtwelt.  Dem¬ 
gegenüber  ist  im  Eph.  keine  Spur  solchen  Substanzdenkens.  Vielmehr  ist, 
schon  von  V.  8a  und  von  der  Struktur  der  Begrifflichkeit  ‘Licht  —  Fin¬ 
sternis’  her,  wie  wir  oben  gesehen  haben,  völlig  klar,  daß  es  dabei  nicht  um 
ein  Wissen  um  die  Natur  des  eigentlichen  Selbst  geht,  sondern  um  eine 
Entscheidung  des  Willens,  einen  Umbruch  des  Wandels,  weg  vom  Sündigen  zum 
Gott  wohlgefälligen  Handeln.  Das  ist  etwas  sehr  anderes  als  der  gnostische 
Weckruf. 

*  Belege  siehe  in  den  neueren  Kommentaren  z.  St.  und  in  der  dort  genannten  Literatur. 
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Ich  meine,  daß  die  Imperative  dieses  Zitats,  auch  und  gerade  wenn  es 
Fragment  eines  christlichen  Taufliedes  ist,  sehr  wohl  als  ethische  Imperative 
veistehbar  sind,  und  damit  das  Zitat  als  sinnvoll  im  Zusammenhang  des 
unmittelbaren  Kontextes  zu  begreifen  ist.  Dann  müßte  also  der  Sinn  von 
fyEipE  6  koöeOScov  Sein  :  Wach  auf  aus  deinem  Sündenschlaf  kehre  um  und  sündige 
mchtmekr.  In  der  Tat  ist  die  Ausdrucksweise  vom  ‘Sündenschlaf’  dem  Spät¬ 
judentum  durchaus  nicht  unbekannt.  Ich  zitiere  Ps.  Sal.  xvi.  1-4: 

1  Da  meine  Seele  ein  wenig  außer  acht  ließ  den  Herrn, 
wäre  ich  beinahe  in  den  Schlaf  des  Verderbens  abgeglitten. 

Da  ich  ferne  war  von  Gott, 

2  hätte  ich  beinahe  meine  Seele  ausgehaucht  in  den  Tod. 

Da  meine  Seele  abfiel  von  dem  Gotte  Israels, 

3  war  sie  fast  schon  an  den  Pforten  der  Hölle,  zusammen  mit  den  Sündern, 
hätte  nicht  der  Herr  sich  meiner  angenommen  in  seiner  ewigen  Gnade. 

4  Er  stach  mich,  wie  der  Stachel  (des  Treibers)  ein  Pferd  (sticht),  um  es 

anzuspomen. 

Er,  mein  Retter  und  Helfer  zu  jeder  Zeit,  hat  mich  am  Leben  erhalten. 

Der  Gedanke  ist  hier  also,  daß  man  durch  Außerachtlassen  des  Herrn 
(und  damit  seiner  Gebote)  beinahe  in  den  Sündenschlaf,  der  zum  Verderben 
fuhrt,  abgleitet;  und  parallel  dazu  steht  die  Aussage,  daß  man  durch  Femesein 
von  Gott  (was  wiederum  fiir  jüdisches  Denken  heißt:  seine  Gebote  nicht 
beachten)  beinahe  zum  Tode  in  Sünden  kommt.  Das  entspricht  dem  Gedanken 
der  zweiten  Zeile  unseres  Zitats  :  dcvàora  èx  tcùv  vexpcov. 

Daß  VEKpôs  im  Eph.  ‘tot  in  Sünden’  meint,  zeigt  Eph.  ii.  i  :  ‘  Ihr,  die  ihr  tot 
wart  in  euren  Übertretungen  und  Sünden,  in  denen  ihr  einst  gewandelt  seid.’ 
Ebenso  Eph.  ii.  5;  Kol.  ii.  13.  Ebenso  Röm.  vi.  1 1  :  ‘Seht  auch  ihr  es  so  an, 
daß  ihr  tot  seid  Jur  die  Sünde,  aber  lebend  fiir  Gott’,  und  Röm.  vi.  13:  ‘Stellt 
eure  Glieder  nicht  als  Waffen  des  Unrechttuns  der  Sünde  zur  Verfiigung, 
sondern  stellt  euch  Gott  zur  Verfügung  als  von  den  Toten  {auferstanden)  Lebende 
und  eure  Glieder  Gott  als  Waffen  des  das  Rechte  Tuns.’  Paulus  interpretiert 
ja  m  diesem  Zusammenhang  das  Taufgeschehen  als  Aufruf  zu  einem  neuen 
Wandel  (Röm.  vi.  4),  d.  h.  er  interpretiert  den  sakramentalen  Indikativ  des 
in  der  Taufe  mit  Christus  Gestorben-  und  Auferstandenseins  als  ethischen 
Imperativ;  und  der  zitierte  V.  13  ist  eben  die  Entfaltung  dieses  ethischen 
Imperativs. 

Eph.  ii.  I,  5  besagt  also:  Die  Situation  des  das  Gebot  Gottes  nicht  beach¬ 
tenden  Sünders,  in  der  die  Heidenchristen  einst  als  Heiden  standen,  ist  ein 
Totsein  in  Sünden’,  und  das  in  der  Taufe  geschenkte  neue  Leben  ist  die 
Verpflichtung  zum  neuen  Gehorsam  des  Wandels  in  2pyoc  dcyoöd  (Eph.  ii.  10 
KTioôévTEç . . .  èiri  êpyoïs  àyoOoïs . . .  Iva  èv  aûroïs  TTEpiTTom^iaoopev.  Darauf  läuft 
der  Gedankengang  von  Eph.  ii.  i-io  hinaus!)'  So  ist  auch  Eph.  v.  14 

Schlier,  Christus  und  die  Kirche  im  Eph.  (1930),  S.  74  Anm.  i,  muß  —  weil  er  davon  ausgeht, 
""  der  Verf.  des  Eph.  die  Sprache  bestimmter  gnosti^er  Kreise  spricht’  —  in  Eph.  ii.  i  to!s 
■fopoirrcbtKxmv  kqI  toIs  A^aprion;  ùvûv  ab  ‘Erläuterung’  des  Verf.  zu  Ogäs  Avros  vcicpoOs  und  tirl  fpyois 
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dcvàcTTa  èK  tcùv  vEKpcov  als  Ruf  zum  Auferstehen  vom  Totsein  in  Sünden  zu 
verstehen. 

Nun  reicht  allerdings  die  zitierte  Stelle  Ps.  Sal.  xvi.  1-4  als  Vergleich  mit 
den  beiden  ersten  Zeilen  unseres  Tauflied  (fragment)  s  noch  nicht  Wn.  Denn 
dort  fehlt  der  Gedanke  eines  völligen  Neuanfangs  gegenüber  dem  bisherigen 
Sündenschlaf  und  Sündentod  durch  die  Aufnahme  in  eine  exklusive  Heils- 
gemeinde,  so  wie  hier  in  die  christliche  Gemeinde  durch  die  Taufe.  Hier  fiihrt 
uns  eine  Qumranstelle,  iQH  iii.  19 ff.  einen  Schritt  weiter: 

Ich  preise  dich,  Herr,  dafür, 

daß  du  meine  Seele  erlöst  hast  aus  dem  Verderben 

und  mich  aus  dem  Totenreich  des  Verderbens  herausgeführt  hast  zu  ewiger  Höht. 

Und  so  wandle  ich  nun  auf  ebenem  Boden,  grenzenlos, 

und  ich  weiß,  daß  eine  Hoffnung  besteht  für  den, 

den  du  gebildet  hast  aus  dem  Staub  heraus  zur  ewigen  Gemeinschaft; 

du  hast  den  verkehrten  Geist  gereinigt  von  großer  Sünde, 

so  daß  er  nun  stehen  kann  in  der  Mannschaft.... 


Die  Stelle  zeigt:  Der  Dichter  steht  in  der  Qumrangemeinde  als  einer 
solchen  exklusiven  Heilsgemeinde,  und  er  preist  Gott  dafür,  daß  er  ihn 
gereinigt  hat  von  großer  Sünde,  so  daß  er  nun  in  dieser  Gemeinde  stehen 
kann,  und  zwar  (wie  zwar  nicht  hier,  aber  an  nicht  wenigen  anderen  Stellen 
gesagt  wird)  im  Kampf  gegen  die  Sünde.  Diese  Heilssituation  des  Stehens  in  der 
Gemeinde  bezeichnet  er  hier  nun  auch  so,  daß  Gott  ihn  ‘  herausgefiihrt  hat 
aus  dem  Totenreich  des  Verderbens  zu  ewiger  Höhe*.  Hier  haben  wir 
wirklich  eine  Parallele  zu  dem  Gedanken  des  dcvàora  êx  tcov  vexpeov  £ph. 
V.  14:  Einst  tot  in  Sünden,  jetzt  —  in  der  Gemeinde  —  aus  dem  Totenreich 
herausgefiihrt. 

Zu  der  dritten  Zeile  des  Zitats  ‘so  wird  dir  Christus  strahlend  aufgehen’ 
ist  hinzuweisen  auf  das  hebräische  Verbum  y^in,  das  gleichbedeutend  mit 
êTnçaOoxEiv  Eph.  v.  14  ist.  Das  Verbum  STDin  ist  uns  bereits  bei  dem 
çoevEpoOv  Eph.  V.  13  begegnet.  Im  Alten  Testament  bezeichnet  es  an  vier 
Stellen  das  strahlende  Aufgehen  oder  Auftreten  Jahwes  zur  Hilfe  fur  sein 
Volk.^  So  wird  es  auch  in  C.D.  xx.  25  f.  gebraucht  zur  Bezeichnung  des 
eschatologischen  Auftretens  Gottes  in  himmlischer  Herrlichkeit  zur  Rettung 
Israels  und  zur  Ausrottung  der  Sünder:  bK  *7133  »Dins  ‘wenn  die  Herrlich¬ 
keit  Crottes  strahlend  erscheinen  wird*.  Dieses  strahlende  Aufgehen  Gottes 
wird  nun  in  iQH  ausgesagt  als  das  Heilsgeschehen,  das  dem  Dichter  mit 

dyoOolS  Eph.  ii.  lo  als  *  Erg^änzung  ’  des  Verf.  zu  loweivTEs  tv  Xpiorÿ  ’ItiooO  verstehen.  Darin  zeige  sich 
das  Bemühen  des  Verfiusers,  die  Vorstellungen  seiner  mythologischen  Sprache  mit  Bcgnffen  wieder¬ 
zugeben.  Der  Sachverhsdt  ist  aber  gerade  umgekehrt:  KxioStvres  hri  tpyois  dyaöols  ist  der  traditionelk 
jüdische  Gedanke,  und  tv  Xpior^Ji  ‘hiooO  ist  seine  neue  christliche  Füllung. 

^  Deut,  xxxiii.  a;  Ps.  1.  2;  boex.  2;  xdv.  i.  Daß  LXX  an  keiner  dieser  Stellen  mit 
übersetzt,  ist  fiir  unseren  Zusammenhang  belanglos.  Detm  hier  geht  es  ja  nicht  um  eine  Uber¬ 
setzungstechnik,  sondern  um  die  sachliche  Entsprechung  der  Aussage. 
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seinem  Stehen  in  dieser  eschatologischen  Heilsgemeinde^  geschenkt  ist: 
iQH  iv.  5-6  ‘  Ich  preise  dich,  Herr,  daß  du  mein  Angesicht  erleuchtet  hast  zu 
deinem  Bund...  und  mir,  wie  die  Morgenröte  sicher,  strahlend  auf  gegangen  bist 
(’^wycin)  zum  Lichte.’*  Ähnlich  iQH  iv.  23  ‘Und  du  bist  mir  strahlend 
aufgegangen  in  deiner  Kraft  zum  Lichte’.®  Das  Heil,  daß  Gott  ihm  strah¬ 
lend  aufgegangen  ist,  daß  er  erleuchtet  ist,  hat  der  Dichter  also  in  der  Heil¬ 
gemeinde.  Hier  haben  wir  eine  genaue  Parallele  zu  der  Aussage  unseres 
Taufliedes;  nur  ist  in  ihm,  wie  so  oft  im  Neuen  Testament  gegenüber  den 
alttestamentlichen  und  spätjüdischen  Aussagen,  Christus  an  Stelle  Gottes 
die  Heilsperson:  Dem  Christen  ist  (mit  der  Taufe)  Christus  strahlend  auf¬ 
gegangen. 

Das  Ergebnis  dieser  Erklärung  unter  Heranziehung  der  Qumrantexte  ist 
also:  In  dem  Lied  (fragment)  Eph.  v.  14  ist  die  Taufe,  in  der  Christus  dem 
Täufling  strahlend  aufgeht,  verstanden  als  das  Ende  des  bisherigen  Sünden¬ 
schlafes,  als  das  Ende  des  bisherigen  Totseins  in  Sünden,  als  Umkehr,  die  sich 
in  einem  neuen  Wandel,  im  Tun  des  Gott  Wohlgefälligen  von  nun  an  mani¬ 
festiert.  Mit  diesem  Gedanken  ist  das  Zitat  die  Begründung  zu  dem  vorher 
Gesagten'.  Das  èAéyxEiv,  das  geschieht,  indem  man  dem  Sünder  sagt:  Was  du 
tust,  ist  Sünde,  bewirkt  ein  Offenbarwerden,  ein  Ans-Licht-Kommen  der 
Sünde  und  ist  so  Aufruf  an  den  Sünder  zur  Umkehr,  zu  einem  neuen  Wandel,  d.  h. 
faktisch  zur  Taufe,  in  der  dem  bisherigen  Sünder  Christus  strahlend  aufgeht 
und  mit  der  das  neue  Leben  von  nun  an  unter  den  Gehorsam  gegenüber 
Gottes  Willen,  unter  den  ethischen  Imperativ,  gestellt  ist.  So  wird,  wie  ich 
meine,  das  Ganze  dieses  christlichen  Liedfragmentes  in  sich  und  zugleich  sein 
smnvoUer  Bezug  zum  Kontext  verständlich. 

Wir  haben  damit  ein  Stück  des  paränetischen  Teils  des  Epheserbriefes  auf 
die  Herkunft  seiner  Tradition  hin  untersucht  und  dabei,  wie  ich  meine, 
zeigen  können,  daß  diese  Tradition  mit  der  essenischen  Gemeinde  der 
Qumrantexte  und  des  ihnen  nahestehenden  spätjüdischen  Schrifttums 
deutliche  Verwandschaft  aufweist. 

Abschließend  ist  zur  paränetischen  Tradition  zu  sagen,  daß  außer  dem 
hier  besprochenen  Abschnitt  Eph.  v.  3-15  auch  andere  Teile  der  Paränese 
deutlich  die  gleiche  essenische  Tradition  zeigen,  und  zwar  sowohl  Eph. 
iv.  17  ff.,  wie  vor  allem  Eph.  vi.  10-20,  wo  die  Waffenrüstung  des  Christen 
im  Kampf  gegen  die  Teufelsmächte  geschildert  wird.  Über  die  Wichtigkeit 

‘  All  lolchc  hat  sich  ja  die  essenische  Gemeinde  der  Qumrantexte  verstanden.  Genauer  gesagt: 
Sie  venteht  ihre  Gegenwart  als  die  letzte  Zeitperiode  vor  dem  Ende  und  weiß  sich  berufen  — 
gemäß  Jes.  xl.  3  —  den  Weg  des  Herrn  zu  bereiten. 

Lichte*  ist  die  versuchsweise  Übersetzung  des  schwierigen  Wortes  oder 

*  Auch  iQH  ix.  31  ist  hier  zu  nennen:  ‘Von  meiner  Jugend  an  bist  du  mir  strahlend  aufgegangen 
durch  die  Einsicht  in  dein  Rechtshandeln.’  Erwähnt  sei  noch,  daß  STClil  in  den  Qumrantexten 
such  noch  in  anderem  Sinne  begegnet,  so  vom  Aufgehen  von  Sonne  und  Mond  (oder  von  Sternen) 
jQS  x.  a;  fur  das  Auftreten  von  Feinden  iQJI  v.  32;  vii.  3;  in  iQpH  xi.  7  vom  Auftreten  des 
Fievelpriesters  gegen  den  Lehrer  der  Gerechtigkeit. 
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der  Qumran texte  fiir  das  Verständnis  dieses  Abschnittes  habe  ich  mich  schon 
im  Theologischen  Wörterbuch,  v,  297  ff.  geäußert. 

Der  einzige  paränetische  Abschnitt,  der  auch  nicht  eine  Spur  von  Ver¬ 
wandtschaft  mit  den  Qumrantexten  zeigt,  ist  die  Haustafel  Eph.  v.  22-vi.  9. 
Hier  stehen  wir,  wie  schon  seit  langem  erwiesen  ist,  in  hellenistisch-yïàmhtx 
Tradition,  die  letzten  Endes  auf  die  Stoa  zurückgeht.  Erst  recht  gibt  es  in 
den  Qumrantexten  keinerlei  Anklänge  an  den  Gedanken  der  Syzygie  von 
Christus  und  Kirche  und  an  den  KeçcxAfj-acùua-Gedanken.  Überhaupt 
gibt  es  zur  Christologie,  die  ja  im  Epheserbrief  auch  die  Ekklesiologie 
umgreift,  von  Qumran  her  keinerlei  Parallelen.  Das  ist  auch  von  vornherein 
nicht  zu  erwarten  bei  einer  so  jüdischen  Gemeinde,  als  welche  sie  sich  in 
den  Qumrantexten  erweist. 


jto  Tut.  Stud.  7.  PP-  347-60. 


MORTON  SMITH 

THE  DEAD  SEA  SECT  IN  RELATION 
TO  ANCIENT  JUDAISM 

I  tb’olt  I  should  begin  with  an  apology  for  my  temerity  in  accepting  your 
invitation  to  discuss  the  Dead  Sea  material  as  a  whole.  Such  a  discussion  is 
certainly  premature  while  the  greater  part  of  the  material  is  still  unpublished, 
and  while  certain  basic  studies  of  the  documents  have  yet  to  be  made,  or,  at 
least,  made  public.  The  question  of  the  palaeographic  dating  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  for  instance,  which  could  have  great  consequences  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  the  sect,  must  remain  subjudice  until  we  have  the  material 
fully  before  us.  The  question  of  the  text  of  the  Damascus  Document — another 
most  important  matter  for  the  history  of  the  sect — will  have  to  be  reopened 
when  the  new  fragments  are  published. 

Beside  our  brute  ignorance  of  these  matters  of  fact,  there  is  a  wide  range 
for  possible  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  manuscripts  were  related  to 
the  owners  and  operators  of  the  Qumran  establishment.  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  ludicrous  theories  that  the  documents  may  be  forgeries  or  genizah 
deposits,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  The  archaeological  evidence  for  connecting 
the  documents  with  the  pottery  and  the  pottery  with  the  establishment 
seems  to  me  decisive.^  But  we  cannot  be  sure  that  all  persons  connected 
with  the  establishment  were  members  of  the  managing  group.  If  we  supposed 
that  group  to  have  been  an  organization  like  either  that  reflected  in  the 
Manual  of  Discipline^  or  that  in  the  Damascus  Document,  we  should  have  to 
suppose  it  complex.  Beside  the  full  members — of  various  degrees — there 
were  also  several  sorts  of  probationers  and,  perhaps,  a  circle  of  pious  hangers- 
on,  young  men  sent  down  for  moral  training,*  women  who  ministered  to  the 
needs  of  the  members,®  and  the  like.  Such  persons  may  have  possessed  books 
which  the  full  members  of  the  organization  would  not  have  fully  approved, 
and  it  may  be  that  we  are  finding  somewhat  more  than  ‘  Library  of 
Qunuan’.*  Even  if  we  suppose  that  all  books  came  from  the  official  library, 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  everything  in  the  library  reflected  faithfully  and 
direedy  the  beliefs  of  its  owners — that  sort  of  absurd  supposition  should  be 
left  to  the  secret  police.  And  even  if  we  suppose  further  that  all  the  books 
found  were  books  fully  approved  by  the  authorities,  yet  we  cannot  take  it  for 

*  See  the  restatement  of  the  argument  by  R.  de  Vaux,  Les  MSS  de  Qumrân  et  l'archéologie,  R.B.  lxvi 
('959),  87ff.,  esp.  92 ff. 

Josephus,  Vita,  10-12.  I  doubt  that  Bannous  was  connected  with  the  Qumran  community. 
But  other  young  men  may  have  gone  to  it  as  Josephus  went  to  him. 

Luke  viii.  3,  cf.  the  graves  of  women  at  Qumran. 

From  the  title  of  the  book  by  F.  Cross  (New  York,  1958),  my  italics. 
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granted  that  those  books  of  which  complete  copies  happen  to  have  been 
preserved  for  us  are  necessarily  the  ones  which  stood  highest  in  regard,  nor 
even  that  those  books  of  which  most  copies  can  be  shown  to  have  existed 
were  therefore  the  books  most  important  in  the  structure  of  the  organization. 
Even  supposing  the  finds  quite  accurately  reflect  the  proportions  of  the 
original  material — which  they  probably  do  not — the  secretive  character  of 
the  sect  and  its  deliberate  separation  of  the  lower  ranks  from  the  upper,  maVes 
it  likely  that  what  we  should  find  in  greatest  quantity  and  best  preserved 
would  be  the  comparatively  exoteric  books.  We  have  fragments  of  a  few  books 
which  presumably  were  not  exoteric — ^fragments  in  cryptographic  scripts  and 
reversed  writing.^  These  certainly  testify  to  intentions  to  conceal  something 
from  someone,  presumably  from  someone  who  might  see  the  book,  presum¬ 
ably,  that  is,  from  some  fellow  member  of  the  group.  Moreover,  the  works 
actually  found  in  quantity  go  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  they  were 
intended  for  the  outer  circles:  Manuals  for  the  training  of  novices,*  with 
liturgical  texts  which  were  read  to  the  whole  community,  biblical  texts  and 
romantic  retellings  of  biblical  story,*  apocalyptic  speculations  (of  which  the 
reading  was  probably  an  act  of  devotion),  Sacred  Songs  and  Pious  Ejaculations, 
as  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  called  them.  Another  thing  to  be 
reckoned  with  is  the  belief  that  most  important  teachings  should  not  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  at  all,  the  prejudice  against  written  and  in  favour  of  oral 
tradition,  which  we  find  both  in  Christianity  and  in  rabbinic  Judaism  and 
which  may  have  affected  Qumran.*  It  is  important  to  realize  that  esoterism 
admits  of  degrees,  and  to  consider  the  possibility  that  what  we  have  from 
Qumran  is  mostly  the  exoteric  literature  of  an  esoteric  sect. 

Against  this  ignorance  of  the  relations  of  the  documents  to  the  Qumran 
community,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  deal  can  be  discerned  directly 
from  the  documents  themselves.  Whatever  their  ancient  context,  they  have 
already  sufficed  to  change  our  notions  as  to  the  language  and  writing  of 
Palestine  in  the  first  centuries  b.c.  and  a.d.,  the  biblical  texts  then  in  circu¬ 
lation,  the  ways  in  which  these  texts  were  interpreted,  «^he  legal  conclusions 
and  eschatological  speculations  which  were  derived  from  or  read  into  them 
and  the  ways  in  which  some  of  these  conclusions  were  implemented  and  others 
fostered  by  the  formation  of  one  or  more  special  communities  of  which  we 
can  glimpse  the  buildings,  the  organization,  the  economic  and  soaal 

^  J.  Milik,  Di*  Ans  de  Découvertes  (Paris,  1957),  pp.  76  and  7g. 

*  That  iQ,S  and  C.D.  were  intended  for  the  training  of  novices  is  suggested  by  the  marked  homi¬ 
letic  elements  they  contain,  the  edifying  summaries  of  sectarian  history  (esp.  in  G.D.),  the  conçars- 
tively  elementary  content  of  the  le^  material,  suggesting  catechesis  rather  than  advanced  study, 
the  forms  of  address  in  C.D.,  the  absence  of  information  which  goes  beyond  what  novices  might  be 
expected  to  learn  or  could  hardly  be  prevented  from  learning,  etc. 

*  Not  only  the  Genesis  Apocryphon;  on  the  romantic  elements  in  Test.  XII  Pat.  see  M.  Braun, 
History  and  Romance  (Oxford,  1938). 

*  Christismity:  II  John  12.;  Ill  John  13;  Papias  in  Eusebius,  HE.  ni,  39.  4;  Clemens  Alex, 
Stromateis  i.  Rabbinic  Judaism,  J.  Peah  i.  6  (17«);  J.  Meg.  iv.  i  (74^);  Gittin  6oi,  Temurah  nb, 
Tanbunui  Wqyera’  5,  Ki  tissa'  34. 
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Structures,  the  forms  of  study,  the  rituals,  the  calendar,  the  rules  of  daily  life 
and  the  intense  personal  piety  with  its  vivid  convictions  of  sin  and  of  present 
salvation.  Many  of  these  points  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  detailed 
studies  with  which  most  of  you  are  doubtless  familiar.^ 

But  when  we  try  to  use  these  evident  characteristics  to  reshape  our  picture 
of  fiiît-century  Judaism,  we  discover  another  difficulty — our  ignorance  of  the 
relation  of  both  the  scrolls  and  the  group  or  groups  they  picture,  to  Judaism 
as  a  whole. 

Now  a  problem  concerning  relationship  can  be  approached  from  either  of 
the  terms  related.  This  means  that,  in  the  case  of  Judaism  and  the  Dead  Sea 
material,  we  can  either  take  the  new  material  and  try  to  find  a  place  for  it  in 
the  established  picture  of  Judaism  during  either  first  century,  or  we  can 
reconsider  the  history  of  Judaism  during  those  centuries  and  some  time 
before,  and  see  what  the  new  material  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  religion  as  a  whole. 

As  you  know,  it  is  the  former  of  these  methods  which  has  been  most 
followed.  The  questions  have  been:  To  which  of  the  four  sects  mentioned  by 
Josephus — Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes  and  Zealots — should  the  new 
material  be  attributed?  To  which  of  the  many  wicked  priests  and  gentile 
invaders,  known  from  Josephus,  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees  and  gentile 
historians,  should  be  referred  the  statements  in  the  texts?  These,  of  course, 
are  natural  and  perfectly  legitimate  questions,  and  any  full  treatment  of  the 
topic  on  which  1  am  supposed  to  be  speaking  would  have  to  answer  them. 
But  so  many  people  with  so  litde  evidence  have  tried  to  answer  them  already 
that  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  pardon  me  if  I  turn  instead  to  the  other 
method  of  investigation,  of  which  I  spoke,  and  ask,  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
general  picture  of  Judaism  to  which  this  new  material  must  be  related? 
When  we  survey  the  history  of  the  religion,  during  the  centuries  prior  to 
Christ,  what  characteristics  are  now  brought  into  prominence  and  what 
explanations  of  them  are  indicated  by  this  new  material  from  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls? 

Here  it  would  be  possible  to  list,  again,  a  great  number  of  more  or  less 
superficial  parallels  between  the  scrolls  and  pseudepigraphic,  or  Christian  or 
rabbinic  material.  But  in  the  first  place  a  considerable  number  of  such 
studies  have  been  made  already,  and  in  the  second  place,  these  occasional 
parallelisms  seem  to  me  more  likely  to  confuse  than  to  clarify  the  main 
concern.  In  terms  of  scholarly  concern  the  major  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  scrolls  has  been  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  sectarian  side 
of  first-century  Judaism,  and  the  great  problem  which  it  raises  is  that  of  the 
nature  of  the  Jewish  sects  and  of  their  relation  to  the  religion  as  a  whole. 

In  the  history  of  the  study,  I  suppose  that  ‘sect’  appears  primarily  as  a 

*  Examples  will  be  furnished  readily  by  the  bibliographies  of  Qpmran  by  Burchard  (Berlin,  1957), 
Md  La  Sor  (Pasadena,  1958). 
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translation  of  the  term  ‘hairesis’,  by  which  Josephus  described  these  groups.* 
As  such  it  was  a  philosophical  term  and  its  use  was  intended  to  imply  that 
these  gp'oups  were  philosophical  schools.  Whether  or  not  Josephus  thought 
them  so,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  their  resemblance  to  philosophical 
schools  was  no  more  than  superficial,  that  they  were  basically  religious,  not 
philosophical,  groups,  and  that  the  term  ‘sect’  is  therefore  to  be  used  of  them, 
if  at  all,  in  its  modem  sense,  as  a  religious,  not  a  philosophical  term.  Thus  we 
are  led  to  the  question,  what  was  the  nature  and  source  of  the  religious  dif. 
ferences  which  appear  in  ancient  Judaism? 

For  this  question,  certainly,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence.  The  Old  Testament 
is  peculiar,  among  all  the  literature  of  the  pre-Christian  world,  as  that  most 
concerned  with  principally  religious  conflicts  in  historical  time.  Other  litera¬ 
tures  tell  of  conflicts  between  gods  in  the  mythical  or  heroic  past;  yet  others, 
of  historical  conflicts  between  peoples,  whose  gods  were  involved  as  supporters 
of  the  human  parties.  But  what  we  have  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  most  of 
the  Prophets  is  a  record  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  within  a  single  people, 
between  adherents  of  the  same  god,  who  differed  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
should  be  worshipped.  And  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
have  earlier  history  retold,  or  later  history  reflected,  in  the  light  of  these 
conflicts. 

The  last  years  before  the  Babylonian  exile  saw  a  temporary  triumph  of 
those  who  were  determined  to  worship  not  only  Yahweh,  the  god  of  Israel, 
but  also  a  number  of  the  other  deities  whose  cults  were  common  in  Palestine. 
The  diatribes  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  show  us  Jerusalem  in  the  last  days 
before  the  exile  :  The  cults  of  Tammuz,  Shamash  and  various  other  gods  were 
established  in  the  Temple  (certainly  not  without  the  consent  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  the  government)  ;  the  domestic  cults  of  Baal  and  Ishtar  were 
general;  the  prophets  prophesied  by  Baal  as  well  as  by  Yahweh;  there  were 
altars,  piobably  to  Yahweh  as  well  as  to  other  deities,  in  every  street— the 
prophets  say — and  on  every  rooftop  and  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree.*  With  all  due  allowance  for  the  inaccuracy  of  inspired  utterance, 
the  religion  of  Israel — if  by  that  we  mean  the  religion  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  the  government  and  the  majority  of  the  people — was  evidendy 
the  common  polytheism  of  the  Palestinian  coast,  differentiated  by  addition 
of  the  cult  of  Yahweh,  the  ancestral  god  of  the  Israelites. 

But  as  you  know,  there  had  been  in  Palestine  a  remarkable  scries  of 
prophets  of  Yahweh  who  denounced  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  people 
by  the  upper  classes  and  who  insisted  that  the  Israelites  should  worship 
Yahweh  alone.  The  first  of  these  themes  is  the  concern  of  the  first  of  the 
preserved  prophetic  books,  that  of  Amos,  the  preacher  of  justice  or,  to  use 

*  E.g.  B.J.  n,  ii8f.,  i6a  etc. 

*  Ezek.  viii.;  Jer.  ii.  8,  ii  ff.,  20,  27;  vii.  9,  I7f.,  31  f.;  viii.  2;  ix.  13;  xi.  laf.,  17;  xii.  16;  xvi.  nf.; 
xvii.  2;  xix.  4f.,  13;  xxxii.  34f.;  xliv  (Shamash  is  skemesh,  the  sun). 
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the  term  now  fashionable,  of  ‘righteousness’,  whom  we  find  in  conflict  with 
the  wicked  priest  of  the  temple  of  Bethel.^  This  conflict  stems  from  one  of  the 
three  main  charges  which  the  Damascus  Document  brings  against  its  opponents, 
that  of  wealth  obtained  by  improper  means,  what  the  Damascus  Document  calls 
han  harasha\  a  phrase  taken  over  into  the  New  Testament  as  ‘the  mammon 
(rf unrighteousness’.*  Presumably  this  subject  remained  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  teachers  of  righteousness  and  wicked  priests  from  the  eighth  century 
on.  We  find  Jeremiah*  in  the  seventh  century  denouncing  the  priests  and 
nobles  on  behalf  of  the  slaves,  and  Nehemiah,  the  follower  of  this  tradition, 
carrying  on  the  same  conflict  in  the  fifth  century*  (and  the  theme  is  apparent 
in  Pharisaic,  Christian  and  Qumran  polemic  against  the  religious  aristo¬ 
cracy).® 

By  Nehemiah’s  time,  however,  great  changes  had  taken  place.  The 
spontaneous  teaching  of  the  prophets  had  been  combined  with  much  other 
material  and  codified  as  law  in  the  central  law  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
this  law  had  become  the  rallying-point  of  a  school  of  scholars  and  pietists  who 
not  only  rewrote  the  history  of  Israel  to  accord  with  its  teachings,  but  also 
developed  the  supremely  important  concept  of  the  pious  life  as  the  life 
devoted  to  the  repetition,  interpretation  and  practice  of  the  sacred  law.®  This 
was  a  pious  life  which  they  could  and  did  practice  in  exile  in  Babylonia,  but 
there,  presumably,  a  further  development  took  place.  Because  Deuteronomy 
had  prohibited  sacrifice  outside  Jerusalem,  the  exiled  adherents  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy  had  either  to  develop  a  drastic  interpretation  which  would  permit  them 
to  sacrifice  elsewhere,  or  to  develop  a  non-sacrificial  form  of  worship.  Dif¬ 
ferent  groups  at  different  times  seem  to  have  done  both.  Some  such  inter¬ 
pretation  must  be  presupposed  to  explain  the  acceptance  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  Samaria  (the  alteration  of  the  text  is  evidently  posterior),  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  and,  perhaps,  those  deposits  at  Qumran 
which  have  been  thought  to  be  sacrifices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  essentials 
of  non-sacrificial  worship — the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  prayer  and  the 
ceremonial  reading  of  the  Law — are  associated  in  our  records  with  the  return 
of  Ezra,  and  it  is  likely  to  suppose  that  he  brought  them  to  Palestine  from 
Babylonia.’  Now  the  existence  of  this  type  of  worship  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  development  of  sects,  because  it  facilitates  the  formation 
of  small,  private  cult-groups  which  even  the  poor  can  afford  to  maintain. 

^  Amot  vii.  lofT.  Terminologically,  Amos  was  not  the  preacher  of  righteousness;  ^/tdaqah  with  that 
Mose  does  appear  in  v.  7  and  24,  but  both  of  these  may  be  glosses  and,  in  any  event,  do  not  su£5ce 
to  make  the  term  a  major  theme  of  his  preserved  utterances.  But  by  content  Amos  was  pre-eminently 
the  preacher  of  what  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms  were  to  call  {edeq,  ‘righteousness’. 

*  C.D.  vi.  15;  iv.  17,  and  Rabin’s  note,  ad  loc.;  Luke  xvi.  9. 

*  Jer.  xxxiv.  i2ff.  «  Neh.  v. 

*  Pesahim,  57a;  Josephus  Ant.  xx.  181,  2o6f.,  probably  reflects  Pharisaic  propt^anda,  cf.  M. 
Smith,  PaUstinian  Judaism,  in  Israel,  ed.  M.  Davis  (New  York,  n.d.),  pp.  74  ff.;  Mark  xii.  3&-40, 
for  the  position  of  the  scribes  cf.  xi.  27;  Matt,  xxiii.  23;  iQp  Hab  xii.  10;  C.D.  iv.  17,  etc. 

*  Deut.  vi.  6f. 

Neh.  viii.  The  blessing  in  v.  6  is  presumably  prayer.  Cf.  ‘the  eighteen  blessings’. 
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Synagogues  are  essentially  such  cult-groups;  they  require  no  expensive 
buildings  nor  sacrifices,  no  elaborate  ritual  ;  one  can  meet  in  a  room  in  an 
ordinary  house,  secretly,  anywhere.^  Membership  in  synagogues  was  there¬ 
fore  probably  a  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  sects,  and  this  all  the  more 
so  because  these  cult-groups  were,  from  their  inception,  social  groups,  and 
especially  groups  of  those  w  ho  could  eat  together.  Some  of  the  rules  of  the 
law  of  purity  could  still  be  practised  in  Babylonia  and,  so  far  as  they  were 
practised,  they  must  have  cut  off  those  who  observed  them  from  those  who 
did  not.  Differences  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  purity  laws  and  especially 
as  to  the  consequent  question  of  table  fellowship  were  among  the  principal 
causes  of  the  separation  of  Christianity  from  the  rest  of  Judaism  and  the  early 
fragmentation  of  Christianity  itself.  The  same  thing  holds  for  the  Qumran 
community  and,  within  Pharisaic  tradition,  the  haburah.  They  are  essentially 
groups  whose  members  observe  the  same  interpretation  of  the  purity  rules  ‘ 
and  therefore  can  have  table  fellowship  with  each  other.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  essential  act  of  communion  in  all  these  groups  is  participation  in  I 
common  meals.  This  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  Deuteronomic  | 
tradition. 

Nehemiah,  to  judge  from  his  legal  measures  and  his  literary  style,  came  to 
Jerusalem  as  the  representative,  not  only  of  the  Persian  court,  but  also  of  the 
Deuteronomic  tradition.*  As  such,  he  evidently  stood  (as  he  pictures  him¬ 
self)  almost  alone.*  Therefore  he  attempted  no  religious  reforms  during  the 
first  years  of  his  administration.  Instead  he  ingratiated  himself  with  most  of 
the  people  by  his  rebuilding  of  the  walls,  and  wdth  the  lower  classes,  especially, 
by  his  implementation  of  the  Deuteronomic  concern  for  the  poor.  He  pro¬ 
hibited  lending  on  interest  and  forced  the  return  of  property  already  seized 
for  debt.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  justified  this,  not  by  appeal  to  the  sacred 
law  of  Deuteronomy  (which  evidently  was  not  generally  recognized),  nor  to 
prophetic  teaching,  but  to  Israelite  fellow-feeling.*  Only  when  he  had  been  ' 
in  the  saddle  for  twelve  years  and  had  secured  his  position  by  revisiting  the 
Persian  court,  only  then  did  he  proceed  to  religious  reforms — the  purification 
of  the  Temple,  the  collection  of  tithes  for  the  Levâtes,  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sabbath  and  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  with  families  of  neighbouring 
territories.®  Who  was  his  principal  opponent  in  these  legal  reforms?  Who  but 
the  wicked  priest  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  !  The  wicked  priest  was  a  close 
friend  of  Tobias  the  Ammonite,  to  whom  he  had  assigned  a  room  in  the 
Temple,  and  of  Sanballat  of  Samaria,  one  of  whose  daughters  had  married 
one  of  his  grandsons.  Nehemiah  not  only  expelled  Tobias  from  the  Temple, 

^  The  economical  and  simple  character  of  Jewish  worship  is  given  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
its  success  by  Strabo,  G«og.  xvL  a.  36  (T.  Reinach,  Textes  d'auteurs  grecs,  etc.  Paris,  1895,  p.  roo). 

*  Style,  e.g.  i.  sff.  In  legislation,  he  revised  the  Deuteronomic  tithing  laws  in  the  interest  of  the 
Levites,  but  his  concern  for  the  Levites  is  itself  Deuteronomic,  as  is  that  for  the  poor  generally  and  in 
particular  his  prohibition  of  interest  (cf.  Deut.  xxiii.  aoff.),  and  also  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage.  i 

•  Neh.  ii.  ia-i6.  *  Neh.  v.  yff.  ‘  Neh.  xiii.  5 
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but  also  had  the  Temple  purified  after  the  expulsion.  Here  we  encounter 
dearly  the  second  charge  which  the  Damascus  Document  makes  against  its 
opponents,  that  of  polluting  the  Temple,^  and  here,  too,  we  encounter  what 
is  most  characteristic  of  Israelite  sectarianism,  the  claim  that  laymen  can 
be  better  informed  as  to  the  purity  laws  than  the  Temple  priesthood.  This 
is  a  noteworthy  thing.  Customarily  the  priesthood  had  been  the  religious 
authority,  and  so  especially  on  questions  of  purity.*  But  now  a  layman, 
relying  on  his  own  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  law,  purifies 
the  temple  from  pollutions  for  which  the  priests  have  been  responsible. 
Christian  story  will  make  Jesus  do  the  same;®  Pharisaic  story  represented  the 
Pharisees  as  supervising  the  Temple  ritual  and  forcing  the  priests  to  follow 
Pharisaic  regulations;*  the  Qumran  parallels  I  have  already  mentioned.  Thus 
Nehemiah’s  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  not  merely  an  important  particular 
rlaith  between  a  wicked  priest  and  a  righteous  interpreter  of  the  Law;  it  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  new  final  authority,  essentially  of  a  new  religion. 

We  can  hardly  think  it  accidental  that  the  other  reforms  of  Nehemiah  also 
deal  with  questions  which  appear  in  the  later  history  of  Judaism  as  important 
differentia  of  the  various  sects. 

^  He  enforced  the  giving  of  tithes  for  the  Levâtes,®  so  won  the  Levâtes  over 
to  his  side,  and  was  able  to  use  them  as  para-military  troops  to  put  through 
his  further  reforms.®  The  giving  of  tithes  for  the  Levâtes  is  one  of  the  most 
important  topics  in  rabbinic  literature.  It  evidently  was  one  of  the  principal 
differentiae  of  the  Pharisees,  who  gave,  as  opposed  to  the  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  'amme  ha  'areZy  who  did  not.’  Special  associations  of  pledged  tithers 
were  formed,  and  developed  their  own  disciplinary  rules.  The  obligation  to 
eat  only  tithed  food  was  made  the  basis  of  elaborate  regulations  limiting  table 
fellowship  in  a  way  comparable  even  to  the  effect  of  the  purity  laws.  In  the 
New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  tithing  is  minimized*  and  from  the  Dead 
Sea  material  it  is  conspicuously  absent. 

The  third  reform  of  Nehemiah  was  enforcement  of  the  Sabbath.  Here 
agam  he  evidently  had  little  popular  support:  He  had  to  use  his  Persian 
garrison  to  shut  the  city  gates  to  prevent  trading  on  the  Sabbath,  then  he 
used  the  Levâtes  to  guard  the  gates  and  keep  them  shut.*  You  are  all  familiar, 

‘  C.D.  iv.  17-18. 

'  E.g.  Haggai  ii.  1 1  ff.  Ezra  ii.  63  was  not  an  adequate  precedent  for  Nehemiah’s  action,  since 
there  the  dvil  authority  evidently  had  to  intervene  to  settle  a  conflict  between  various  claimants  to 
priesthood. 

*  Markxi.  i5ff‘.  and  parallels;  John  ii.  14!?. 

*  Yoma  330;  Parah  iii.  yff.;  T.  Parah  iii.  8;  etc.  On  the  statements  of  Josephus,  cf.  Smith, 
PaUstimm  Jfudaim,  loc.  cit. 

*  Neh.  xiu.  loff.  •  Neh.  xiii.  sa. 

See  especially  trsu:tates  Demai  and  T.  Demai,  passim.  For  the  associations  and  their  rules, 
T.  Demai  a,  with  Lieberman’s  commentary  and  the  recent  study  by  J.  Neusner,  ‘The  Fellovirship  in 
the  second  Jewish  Commonwealth’,  H.T.R.  uii  (i960),  lasff. 

I  passage  which  makes  most  of  it  is  Heb.  vii,  smd  that  is  not  much. 
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of  course,  with  the  critical  role  which  Sabbath  observance  plays  in  the 
Gospels,^  as  one  of  the  practical  matters  which  separated  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  from  other  Jews.  Similarly,  the  Damascus  Document  makes  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  according  to  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  sect  one  of  the  major 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  its  adherents,*  and  Sabbath  law  is  one  of  the 
most  developed  fields  of  rabbinic  law  and  its  precise  observance  was  evi- 
dendy  among  the  more  important  matters  which  separated  the  Pharisees 
from  ordinary  Jews.* 

Finally,  Nehemiah  put  a  stop  to  marriages  with  families  from  neighbouring 
districts  and  drove  out  a  grandson  of  the  High  Priest  because  he  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Sanballat  of  Samaria.*  It  just  so  happens  that  differences 
about  marriage  law  are  the  basis  of  the  third  of  the  three  major  charges 
(illicit  sexual  relations)  which  the  Damascus  Document  makes  against  its 
opponents.® 

Here  and  in  the  story  of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  we  have  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  sectarian  character  of  Nehemiah’s  reforms.  For  Tobias  the 
Ammonite,  whom  he  drove  out  of  the  Temple,  and  Sanballat  the  Horonite, 
whose  daughter  he  pronounced  unfit  to  marry  a  Jew,®  were  undoubtedly 
both  of  them  worshippers  of  Yahweh.  It  is  utterly  mistaken  to  see  the  conflict 
of  Nehemiah  with  these  opponents  as  a  conflict  between  worshippers  of 
Yahweh  and  worshippers  of  other  gods.  The  Book  of  Ezra  specifically 
declares  that  the  population  of  central  Palestine  were  worshippers  of 
Yahweh  and  that  they  had  maintained  his  sacrificial  cult  throughout  the 
period  of  the  exile.’  As  to  Tobias,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Not  only 
does  the  fact  that  he  came  to  the  Temple  establish  the  presumption  that  he 
came  to  worship,  but  his  name,  tobiyah,  says  openly,  ‘My  good  is  Yahweh’, 
and  he  called  his  son  Yehohanan,  ‘Yahweh  gave  graciously’.*  Both  he  and  his 
son  were  married  into  important  Jerusalem  families.  Similarly  Sanballat 
was  certainly  a  worshipper  of  Yahweh,  for  he  called  his  sons  Delayah, 
‘Yahweh  delivered’,  and  Shelemyah  ‘A  peace  offering  to  Yahweh’,*  and  he 
gave  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  grandson  of  the  High  Priest  of  Jerusalem.“ 
Accordingly,  the  conflict  in  the  Book  of  Nehentiah  is  not  between  Jews  and 
gentiles,  but  between  the  Deuteronontic  sect,  as  represented  by  Nehemiah, 
and  the  popular,  generally  established,  cult  of  Yahweh,  which  no  doubt 
perpetuated  many  characteristics  of  the  syncretistic  religion  prevalent  in 

^  E.g.  Mark  ii.  23  ff.;  iii.  2ff.  and  parallels  ;  John  v.  16;  ix.  16,  etc. 

•  C.D.  vi.  18;  X.  14fr.  •  TracUte  Shabbat,  passim. 

•  Neh.  xiii.  23-30. 

‘  C.D.  iv.  17,  third  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  dbcussed  in  this  article,  though  fint  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  particular  point  of  marriage  law  at  issue  in  C.D.  is,  admittedly,  quite 
different  from  that  in  Neh.  xiii. 

•  That  he  thought  her  unfit  to  marry  a  Jew,  let  alone  a  priest,  is  shown  by  the  preceding  venei 

•  Eizra  iv.  2,  welo  is  certainly  to  be  read  for  wtlo'. 

•  Neh.  vi.  18. 

•  A.  Cowley,  Aramaic  Papjnri  (Oxford,  1923),  no.  30,  line  29  (with  slightly  different  vocalization). 

“  Neh.  xiii.  28. 
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Judea  prior  to  the  exile.  We  find  Third  Isaiah  denouncing  much  the  same 
^),inp  as  did  the  pre-exilic  prophets,^  and  we  see  what  looks  like  a  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  old  cult  in  the  Elephantine  temple,  whose  adherents,  in  the  years 
shortly  after  Nehemiah,  turned  for  help  first,  unsuccessfully,  to  Jerusalem, 
and  then,  successfully,  to  Delayah  and  Shelemyah.* 

But  while  Nehemiah’s  legislation  exhibited  these  sectarian  characteristics, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  behind  it  lay  any  closed,  sectarian  organization.* 
No  doubt  Nehemiah  himself  had  been  shaped  by  the  conventicle  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  where  he  had  worshipped,  and  he  seems  to  have  brought  some  of  his 
ftiends  and  family  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  his 
acting  with  them  as  a  special  religious  group.  The  point  at  which  we  can  first 
sec  the  formation  of  a  distinct,  formally  constituted  sect,  is,  I  think,  the 
covenant  in  Nehemiah  x. 

To  understand  this  covenant  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  history  of  the 
period  after  Nehemiah,  as  reported  by  Josephus  in  the  Antiquities:  Nehemiah’s 
successor  as  governor  of  Judea  was  a  Persian  not  at  all  concerned  about  the 
maintenance  of  the  Deuteronomic  tradition.*  The  family  of  Nehemiah’s 
priestly  opponents  remained  in  control  of  the  temple.*  The  aristocratic 
families  of  Jerusalem  continued  their  alliances  with  the  upper  classes  of  the 
neighbouring  territories,  and  these,  in  particular  the  Tobiads  of  Ammanitis, 
became  thoroughly  at  home  in  Jerusalem.  In  Maccabean  times  we  shall 
find  the  Tobiads  so  well  established  as  to  be  the  chief  supporters  of  claimants 
of  the  high  priesthood.*  Good  relations  must  have  been  restored  with  Samaria, 
too,  because  the  Samaritans  accepted  the  Pentateuch.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Pentateuch  embodies  Deuteronomy,  as  well  as  the  priestly  tradition,  and  is 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  continued  power  of  the  school  Nehemiah  had 
represented,  as  well  as  the  continued  power  of  the  priesthood.  On  almost 
every  page  of  the  Pentateuch  appears  evidence  of  its  origin  as  a  product  of 
compromise  between  conflicting  interests.  This  accounts  for  the  wide 
acceptance  it  achieved  and  for  its  conspicuously  non-sectarian  character,  as 
demonstrated  by  its  appearance  in  almost  every  branch  of  later  Jewish 
tradition. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  normative  Judaism  that  the  formation  of 
the  sects  must  be  seen.  Please  note  that  this  normative  Judaism  is  not  that  of 
the  Pharisees  (in  this  respect  the  work  of  Moore,’  which  has  had  so  many 

‘  I».  Ivii.  5,  idols  under  every  green  tree,  human  sacrifices  in  ravines,  (6)  cults  of  streams  (?), 
(7)  fertility  cults  on  high  places,  etc. 

'  Cowley,  loc.  cit. 

*  Nehemiah  does  contrast  what  ‘we’  have  done  to  repurchase  and  free  enslaved  Israelites,  with 
the  practice  of  the  Jerusalem  aristocracy  of  selling  debtors  into  slavery,  v.  8.  But  ‘we’  here  could 
be  Nehemiah  with  his  relatives  and  dependants  (so  Bertholet,  ad.  loc.,  appealing  to  v.  10)  or  the  Jews 
of  Mwpotamia  (so  Rudolph  ad  loc.).  Therefore  it  cannot  be  used  as  proof  of  an  organized  Deutero¬ 
nomic  sect,  and  the  absence  from  Nehemiah’s  account  of  any  other  trace  of  the  activity  of  such  a  sect 
«mounts  to  proof  that  none  existed  in  Jerusalem. 

I  Am.  XI,  297  ff.  »  Ibid.  •  Ant.  xn,  160,  237  ff. 

G.  Moore,  Judaism  in  the  First  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1927-30),  3  vols. 
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followers,  is  almost  completely  misrepresentative).  Down  to  the  fzdl  of  the 
Temple,  the  normative  Judaism  of  Palestine  is  that  compromise  of  which 
the  three  principal  elements  are  the  Pentateuch,  the  Temple,  and  the 
'amme  ha'arez,  the  ordinary  Jews  who  were  not  members  of  any  sect^  This 
was  clearly  realized  by  the  last  great  High  Priest  of  the  legitimate  line 
Simon  the  Just,  who  said  :  ‘  The  world  stands  on  three  things,  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  on  the  Temple  service,  and  on  acts  of  kindness’,*  acts  of  common 
humanity,  whether  or  not  performed  as  legal  observances.  By  deliberate 
contrast  to  this  background,  the  groups  devoted  to  particular  legal  mter- 
pretations,  and  consequently  to  peculiar  practices,  define  themselves.  The 
essential  step  is  for  the  members  of  the  group  to  bind  themselves  together  by 
entering  into  a  covenant  to  maintain  their  peculiar  practices. 

This  is  what  we  see  in  Nehemiah  x.*  The  picture  is  somewhat  obscured  by 
the  irrelevant  framework  of  the  Chronicler  and  by  later  glossadon,  but  the 
nature  of  the  essential  document  is  clear.  It  is  a  covenant.  First  the  parties 
are  named* — ^it  is  less  important  for  us  to  speculate  as  to  which  names  may 
have  been  original  than  to  remark  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  Donums 
Document,  the  fVar  Scroll  and  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse  on  the  naming 
of  all  the  parties  to  the  New  Covenant.  Next  it  is  recorded  that  they  have 
sworn,  and  this  is  also,  for  the  Dead  Sea  sect  and  perhaps  for  the  Pharisaic 
huiburah,  the  essential  act  of  entrance.*  Then  comes  the  content  of  the  oath; 
To  observe  the  Law  of  Moses  and  in  particular  to  maintain  the  reforms  rf 
Nehemiah  and  some  additional  observances,  to  wit,  avoidance  of  marriage 
with  'amme  ha  'arez,  refusal  to  purchase  on  Sabbaths  and  holidays,  observance 
of  the  Sabbatical  years  by  suspension  of  agriculture  and  cancellation  of 
debts  (Sabbath-year  observance  was  to  be  another  of  the  major  differences 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  ^amme  ha  *arez)  and  payment  of  a  long  series 
of  temple  dues.  The  Chronicler  has  made  of  all  this  a  covenant  made  by  the 

^  Smith,  PaUstinian  Judaism,  pp.  73  ff. 

*  Abhoth  i.  2.  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  ingenious  re-interpretadon  of  gemiluth  hasidkim  in 
J.  Goldin’s  ‘The  Three  Pillars  of  Simeon  the  Righteous’,  Proe.  Amer.  Acad.  Jewish  Res.  xxvn  (1958), 
43  ff- 

*  W.  Rudolph,  Esra  u.  Nehemia  (Tübingen,  1949),  ad  toe.  has  shown  that  this  cannot  have  come 
from  ELzra’s  reforms.  The  arguments  to  the  contrary  by  A.  Jepsen,  ‘Nehemia  10’,  Z-A.W.  N.F.xxv 
(1954),  Syff.,  are  unconvincing.  Against  Rudolph’s  supposition,  that  this  is  a  documentary  record 
of  Nebeniiah’s  reform,  must  be  objected,  beside  the  fundamental  consideration  mentioned  in  the 
text,  the  facts  that  the  covenant  shows  the  Sabbath  markets,  which  Nehemiah  had  closed,  were 
again  open,  and  that  it  provides  that  the  Levites  shall  collect  the  tithes  due  them  in  all  the  towns  of 
the  land,  whereas  one  of  Nehemiah’s  main  concerns  had  been  to  require  the  delivery  by  the  laity  of 
the  Levitical  tithes  to  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  hold  the  Levites  as  a  concentrated  force  in  the  dty. 

*  Verse  29«,  certainly  in  large  part,  and  perhaps  entirely,  is  redactional,  see  Rudolph,  ad  lac. 

*  Neh.  X.  30;  an  oath  b  evidently  presupposed  by  iQ,S  i.  1-20;  the  remains  of  an  oath  fonnuls 
(’im  to’)  appear  in  C.D.  vi.  14,  and  Âe  rest  of  the  passage  is  explicable  only  if  the  oath  is  understood 
Josephus,  B.J.  n,  139;  Hippolytus,  Philos,  ix,  23.  For  the  (uiburah,  S.  Lieberman,  ‘The  Discipline  in 
the  So-Called  Dead  Sea  Manual  of  Discipline’,  J.B.L.  ucxi  (1952),  199  ff.  It  should  be  noticed  thst 
the  essential  swX  of  Christian  baptism  may  also  have  been  a  solcnm  assertion.  This  would  explain 
why  water  and  formulae  could  be  dispensed  with  in  certain  circurmtances,  such  as  martyrdom,  when 
the  assertion  was  demoiutrated. 
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entire  people,  with  Nehemiah  at  their  head,  but  he  has  then  contradicted 
liimsclf  by  adding  Nehemiah’s  report  of  how  he  one  by  one  enforced,  over 
Kttcr  popular  opposition,  a  few  of  the  many  reforms  which  here  the  whole 
people  had  previously  undertaken  to  observe,  of  their  own  free  will.^  The 
document,  therefore,  is  much  more  easily  understandable  as  the  basic  covenant 
of  a  sect,  a  group  of  special  observants,  in  the  tradition  of  Nehemiah,  but  now 
particularly  concerned  with  the  observance  of  their  obligations  towards  the 
Temple.  We  shall  hardly  be  wrong  in  associating  it  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Levites,  whom  Nehemiah  had  reorganized  and  supported,  who  had  in  turn 
supported  him,  whose  literary  tradition  preserved  his  memoirs  and  whose 
composite  Book  of  Chronicles  closed  with  the  celebration  of  his  work. 

Association  of  Nehemiah  x  with  the  Levites  is  particularly  plausible 
because  it  is  in  the  work  of  the  Levitic  Chronicler  that  we  first  see,  in  post- 
exilic  times,  something  like  a  sect  in  operation.  This  is  the  bene  haggolah,  the 
Palestinian  ‘Organization  of  Returned  Exiles’,*  which  the  Chronicler  has 
made  the  hero  of  his  account  of  the  restoration,  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Ezra. 
According  to  him  it  was  the  bene  haggolah  which  rebuilt  the  Temple,*  although 
the  Book  of  Haggai  clearly  says  it  was  the  work  of  all  the  people  of  the  land.* 
Similarly,  for  the  Chronicler  it  was  the  bene  haggolah  who  dedicated  the 
Temple,  kept  the  Passover  after  the  dedication  and  offered  sacrifices  with  the 
new  arrivals  from  Babylonia  when  Ezra  arrived.®  That  there  was  no  such 
organization  is  reasonably  certain  from  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  it  in  the 
authentic  memoirs  of  Nehemiah,  where,  if  it  existed  or  ever  had  existed,  it  or 
its  record  should  certainly  have  influenced  the  course  of  events.®  Since  it  did 
not  exist,  the  Chronicler’s  invention  of  it  is  interesting,  and  particularly 
interesting  is  the  way  he  makes  it  operate  in  his  rewriting  of  Ezra’s  account 
of  his  attempt  to  force  the  men  of  Judea  to  divorce  the  wives  they  had  taken 
from  the  neighbouring  districts.  When  Ezra  learns  of  these  marriages  he 
tears  his  clothing  and  his  hair  and  his  beard  and  makes  a  terrific  scene  in 
front  of  the  Temple  and  eventually  allows  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
proceed  to  legal  action.’  ‘And  they  sent  word  through  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
to  all  the  bene  haggolah  to  assemble  in  Jerusalem,  saying  that  if  anyone  would 
not  come  on  the  third  day,  as  ordered  by  the  rulers  and  the  elders,  all  his 
property  should  be  forfeit  (to  the  Temple)  and  he  should  be  separated  from 

*  See  above,  n.  3,  p.  356. 

'  Distinct  from  the  Israelites  in  exile,  who  are  simply  haggolah.  Elzra  iv.  i  ;  vi.  igf.  etc.,  cf.  ii. 
I,  and  SO  generally.  The  Chronicler  sometimes  uses  haggolah  for  short  to  refer  to  hb  Palestinian 
organization,  Ezra  ix.  4;  x.  6  and  8,  but  the  special  reference  is  clear  from  the  context  in  all  these 
P»s»ges. 

*  Ezra  iv.  i.  «  Haggai  i.  12;  ii.  4. 

*  Ezra  vi.  16,  tgf.  ;  viii.  35,  reading  ubhene  (haplography  after  the  preceding^odA.  This  emendation 
»  not  necessary  to  the  theory;  one  could  keep  the  present  text  and  suppose  that  the  new  arrivals 
and  the  previous  ones  were  alike  included  in  habba'im  mehashshobhi). 

Zech.  vi.  10  is  hardly  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  implies  that  the  returned  exiles  were  known 
as  such  in  Jerusalem,  perhaps  that  they  formed  a  group  there,  but  no  more. 

’  Ezra  ix.  3;  x.  2-6. 
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the  assembly  of  the  {bene)  haggolah.'^  Here  we  have  not  only  the  language 
and  mentality  of  the  Manual  of  Discipline,  but  also  the  social  structure  and 
methods.*  As  in  the  Manual,  the  assembly  meets,  hears  debate,  and  decides 
on  certain  measures  which  it  is  then  incumbent  on  the  members  of  bau 
haggolah  to  obey  under  penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  sect.® 

A  further  and  most  important  point  of  similarity  between  the  bene  haggolé 
and  the  sects  reflected  in  the  Manual  and  the  Damascus  Document  is  that  both 
could  receive  proselytes  from  the  rank  and  file  of  Judaism,  the  'amm  k 
'arez-  (This  is  what  marks  a  group  as  sectarian,  its  separation  from  the 
majority  so  that  joining  it  requires  an  act  of  conversion.)  For  the  Chronicler 
the  fact  that  bene  haggolah  made  proselytes  from  the  ‘amme  ha  'arez  is  somewhat 
obscured  by  his  determination  to  equate  Babylonian  Jewry  and  its  offshoots 
with  the  children  of  Israel  and  to  represent  the  ^amme  ha  'arez  as  gentiles 
descended  either  from  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Perizzites  and  associated 
anachronisms,*  or  from  the  Mesopotamian  exiles  brought  to  the  country  by 
the  Assyrians  two  hundred  years  before.®  This  makes  it  seem  as  if  he  were 
speaking  of  converts  from  the  gentiles,  but  we  have  already  seen  enough  (rf 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  to  understand  his  meaning  when  he  says  that  ‘the 
children  of  Israel,  the  priests,  the  Levites  and  the  rest  of  bene  galutha'  dedi¬ 
cated  the  Temple,®  or  when  he  refers  to  ‘the  children  of  Israel  who  returned 
from  the  golah  and  everyone  separated  unto  them  from  the  impurity  of  the 
gqyye  ha’ arez' This  immediately  recalls  the  oath  of  entrance  prescribed  by 
the  Manual,  ‘to  separate  from  the  congregation  of  the  men  of  iniquity’,* 
and  is  even  closer  to  the  oath  of  the  Damascus  Document,  ‘  to  be  separated  from 
all  impurities’.®  It  is  the  more  remarkable  because  genuine  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  seem  never  to  have  considered  the  possibility  of  proselytism 
(which  strongly  suggests  that  they  were  not  members  of  organized  sects  to 
which  proselytes  could  be  made).  Their  concern  was  to  break  the  tics  of 
family  and  religion  between  the  Judeans,  whom  they  could  hope  to  rule,  and 
the  other  Palestinian  worshippers  of  Yahweh,  whom  they  could  not.  The 
Chronicler  has  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  their  problem,  and  has  done 
so  by  analogy  with  his  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  some  pietistic  sect  which 
therefore  must  have  existed  in  his  time,  most  likely  the  sect  of  which  he 
inserted  the  covenant  in  Nehemiah  x. 

Whether  or  not  Nehemiah  x  is  the  basic  covenant  of  a  sect,  and  whether  or 
not  the  beru  haggolah  of  Ezra  reflect  the  existence  of  such  a  sect,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  sectarian  movements  in  Judaism  began  well  before  the 
Maccabean  revolt.  Enoch  Ixxxiii-xc,  the  ‘animal  farm’  section,  makes  this 
perfectly  clear.  It  follows  the  Old  Testament  history  quite  unmistakably 


^  Ezra  X.  7-8.  *  iQ,S  vi.  25;  vii.  i  f.;  etc. 

*  Ezra  X.  9-16.  *  Ezra  ix.  i.  ‘  Ezra  iv.  2,  9,  etc. 

*  Ezra  vi.  16.  ’  E^ravi.  21.  •  iQ,S  v.  i,  10. 

*  C.D.  vii.  3,  that  this  is  an  oath  was  shown  above,  n.  5,  p.  356. 
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down  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  but  then  declares  that  the  bread 
offered  in  the  second  Temple,  from  its  beginning,  was  polluted  and  the  sheep 
who  built  the  second  Temple  were  blinded.^  Moreover,  it  knows  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  race  of  seeing  lambs,  who  cry  out  to  the  blind  sheep,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  homed  lambs,  who  are  clearly  the  Maccabees.  And 
finally,  it  dates  itself  unmistakably  by  expecting  violent  divine  intervention 
in  the  crisis  before  the  death  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  i6i.*  The  same  history 
seems  to  lie  behind  the  account  given  in  the  Damascus  Document  when  it  lists 
all  those  who  had  sinned  through  wzilking  in  the  hardness  of  their  heart.® 
The  list  is  the  well-known  list  of  biblical  sinners,  from  the  fallen  angels  to  the 
destruction  of  the  first  Temple;  then,  after  the  destmetion  of  the  Temple, 
we  have  the  entry,  ‘Through  it,  those  who  first  came  into  the  covenant 
sinned’.*  What  covenant?  Perhaps  the  one  in  Nehemiah  x.  If  so,  it  could 
be  seen  as  the  pro-arche  of  the  Damascus  sect,  for  the  text  goes  on  to  tell  how 
these  covenanters  were  punished  for  their  failure  to  keep  the  covenant,  but 
with  the  faithful  remnant  of  them  (that  is,  a  splinter  group  from  the  sect) 
God  renewed  his  covenant  for  ever,  to  reveal  to  them  the  hidden  things  of 
his  Law,  about  which  all  Israel  had  gone  astray — the  laws  about  Sabbaths 
and  holidays,  the  requirements  of  righteousness. 

For  various  reasons  I  doubt  this  particular  connexion — especially  because 
Nchemiah’s  covenant  of  chapter  x  was  above  all  for  exact  performance  of 
obligations  to  the  Temple — but  I  have  thought  it  worth  suggesting  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  sort  of  histories  which  must  be  supposed  to  lie  behind  the 
sects  represented  by  the  Dead  Sea  material.  My  object  is  not  to  clutter  the 
subject  with  any  more  premature  identifications,  but  to  demonstrate  the 
character  of  ancient  Judaism,  by  virtue  of  which  such  sects  arose  in  it,  and 
the  character  of  these  sects,  as  it  was  determined  by  that  of  the  religion  as  a 
whole. 

If  what  has  been  said  here  is  correct,  these  two  questions  of  the  nature  of 
Judaism  and  of  Jewish  sectarianism  are  intimately  and  necessarily  related  to 
each  other.  That  is  to  say,  the  appearance  of  these  sects  within  Judaism  is 
not  a  mere  accident,  but  draws  its  origins  from  the  same  sources  as  did  that 
(originally  sectarian)  Pharisaic  side  of  the  religion  which  ultimately  pre¬ 
vailed,  namely,  from  the  prophetic  tradition,  from  the  codification  of  that 
tradition  in  a  sacred  Law,  from  the  conception  of  piety  as  the  learning, 
interpretation  and  practice  of  the  sacred  Law,  and  from  the  identification  of 
the  individual  learned  in  the  Law  as,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  final  religious 
authority.  Since  learned  individuals  often  disagree — a  generalization  which 
will  doubtless  be  illustrated  by  the  comments  on  this  theory — this  concept  of 

*  Enoch  booeix.  73  f.  *  Enoch  xc.  13,  the  hom  is  not  broken. 

^  C.D.  ii.  14.  The  pronouns  throughout  the  passage  are  to  be  emended  accordingly. 

Accepting  Schechter’s  emendation  of  iii.  10.  On  metrical  grounds,  ‘first’  may  be  an  explana¬ 
tory  addition,  but  if  so  the  explanation  is  probably  correct. 
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religious  authority  leads  direcüy  to  the  formation  of  different  schools  of  legal 
interpretation,  and  differences  of  legal  interpretation  lead  directly  to  the 
formation  of  different  groups  for  worship  and  for  table  fellowship.  When  these 
differences  are  fixed  by  the  entrance  of  the  members  into  special  covenants  to 
observe  them,  you  have  the  formation  of  sécts,  and  the  best  known  Jewish 
sects  of  the  period  before  70  a.d.  are  essentially  groups  for  the  observance  oi 
peculiar  legal  interpretations.^  Once  formed,  such  a  group  may  glorify  its 
founders  in  one  way  or  another,  may  adopt,  or  at  least  may  tolerate,  among  its 
members,  all  sorts  of  eschatological  speculations  and  peculiar  developments 
of  personal  piety,  may  pick  up  elements  of  alien  thought,  whether  from 
Greek  philosophy  or  from  Persian  religion,  but  these  things  are  certainly 
non-essential  to  its  structure,  probably  secondary  in  its  development,  and 
possibly,  in  some  instances,  no  more  than  peculiarities  of  individuals  among 
its  members.  They  could  be  changed  or  even  removed,  and  the  sect  would 
go  on,  as  a  peculiar  community  defined  and  held  together  by  its  peculiar 
legal  observances.  But  touch  the  Law,  and  the  sect  will  split,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  divisions  of  which  we  hear  before  70  a.d.  are,  when  we  can  be 
sure  of  their  nature,  the  results  of  disputes  over  legal  questions.  Such  are  the 
questions  which  separate  Paul  from  his  opponents,  the  House  of  Hillel  from 
the  House  of  Shammai,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Dead  Sea  sects  from  their 
adversaries.  The  essential  contribution,  therefore,  of  the  fuller  picture  of 
Jewish  sectarianism  which  we  have  been  given  by  the  Qumran  finds,  is  to 
increase  our  estimate  of  the  importance  of  that  side  of  ancient  Judaism  which 
conceived  of  it  as  the  religion  of  the  Law,  and  to  do  this  by  demonstrating 
the  legal  origin  and  nature  even  of  the  Jewish  sects. 

^  To  this  it  will  certainly  be  objected  that  the  primary  thing  in  Christianity  was  Jesus’  belief  thu 
he  was  the  Messisdi,  so  that  his  followers  from  the  very  first  joined  a  sect  differentiated  primarily  by 
metsismic,  not  1^^,  peculiarities.  Given  the  state  of  our  knowledge,  this  objection  can  neither  be 
maintained  nor  rebutted  with  complete  confidence.  But  even  if  one  were  to  grant  that  in  Christi¬ 
anity,  by  exception,  a  messianic  belief  was  primary,  one  could  still  maintain  that  it  was  legal  dispute 
which  precipitated  the  isolation  of  Christismity  as  a  distinct  sect. 
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FRESH  LIGHT  ON  ST  LUKE  XVI 

II.  DIVES  AND  LAZARUS  AND  THE 
PRECEDING  SAYINGS 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  previous  article  the  factual  meaning,  and  the  direct  implications  of 
the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  were  discussed.  It  remains  to  attempt  to 
place  each  part  of  the  chapter  in  the  assumed  setting,  to  which  the  parable 
originally  belonged,  or  belonged  in  the  materials  from  which  Luke  has  taken 
these  passages.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  him 
who  asserts  that  the  passages  which  appear  in  sequence  are  not  united  by 
a  thread  of  teaching.  As  it  happens,  that  thread  is  not  difficult  to  recon¬ 
stitute,  and  its  reconstruction  is  the  task  of  this  article. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  chapter,  after  the  parable,  remains  not  so 
much  the  sayings,  but  the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  That  story,  which  has 
never  been  explained  in  toto,  contains  a  plain  example  of  reversal  of  fates. 
Lazarus  suffered  in  life.  Dives  enjoyed  luxury  :  now  their  exp>eriences  are 
relatively  reversed,  and  heightened  into  the  bargain.  But  why  is  the  beggar 
called  Lazarus?  Another  Lazarus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  did  both  obtmn 
their  names  from  a  common  traditional  source?  Do  the  implications  of  each 
occasion  upon  which  the  name  occurs  lie  in  the  meaning,  ‘  God  is  helper’? 
The  new  light  shed  upon  the  parable  by  the  material  offered  in  the  previous 
article  casts  a  quite  unexpected  glow  upon  the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  connecting  thread — for  in  midrashic 
discourse,  such  as  our  Lord  seems  to  have  used,  a  connexion,  even  of 
a  much  more  fanciful  kind,  serves  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  without 
necessarily  exhausting  the  scope  of  the  ideas  and  texts  or  other  material 
which  are  connected.  Because  the  story  of  Lazarus  turns  out  to  have  an 
intimate  and  surprising  connexion  with  the  Unjust  Steward  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  story  has  nothing  quite  special  of  its  own  to  contribute  to 
the  rich  flow  of  the  exposition.  But  what  that  connexion  is  must  be  demon¬ 
strated.  As  the  thread  passes  through  the  items  which  are  connected,  so 
we  must  pass  from  the  parable  to  the  story,  and  develop  the  ideas  as  they 
appear. 

The  chapter  may  be  analysed  into  the  following  parts:  {a)  The  parable 
ending  at  the  end  of  84;  (4)  the  application  of  the  parable,  contained  in  9; 
(c)  the  extension  of  the  parable  covering  10-12;  (rf)  the  summary  of  the 
parable  and  extension  (13);  (e)  Jesus’  answer  to  the  Pharisees’  unspoken 
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objections  in  14-18;  and  (/)  the  summary  of  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from 
{a)  to  (<)>  ''^th  additional  matter,  in  pictorial  form  in  19-31  (Dives  and 
Lazarus). 

THE  PARABLE  AND  PRUDENCE 

[a)  The  parable  has  been  examined  already.  The  xOpios  who  praises  the 
steward  and  approves  his  act  must  be  the  Rich  Man,  not  Jesus.  Jesus  gives 
the  reason  why  the  Rich  Man  approves  the  act,  and  since  Jesus’  speech  does 
not  end  until  the  end  of  13  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  an 
interposition  by  the  evangelist  in  his  own  person.  The  awkwardness  of  such 
a  break  was  always  evident.  The  Rich  Man’s  approval  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  crucial  part  of  the  parable  and  the  reason  why  he  approves  is  both  a  part 
of  the  parable,  and  the  transition  to  9,  the  ‘application’.  The  reason  in  8  A 
is  most  interesting.  ‘Because  the  children  of  this  World  are  more  prudent 
than  the  children  of  Light  in  the  context  of,  or  with  reference  to,  their  own 
generation.’^  It  is  a  fact  that  in  their  own  generation,  which  is  the  ‘worldly’ 
phase  of  human  evolution,  the  sons  of  this  generation  know  their  duty  (in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word)  better  than  those  who  are  sons  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  yet  to  materialize.  The  worldly  people  know  how  to  utilize 
worldly  goods  to  do  righteous  acts,  and  to  obtain  the  reward  of  righteousness, 
while  those  who  fancy  themselves  as  the  ‘Children  of  Light’  are  either 
narrowmindedly  refusing  to  ‘soil  their  hands’  with  tainted  earnings,  or  are 
devising  means  whereby  service  to  God  can  be  mixed  with  service  to  worldly 
purposes.  They  are  carefully  ‘watering  down’  the  prescripts  of  God,  so  as 
to  enable  piety  and  comfort,  fear  of  God  and  prestige  amongst  men,  to  go 
hand  in  hand.  Though  the  Torah  forbids  the  taking  of  interest,  schemes 
which  are  barely-veiled  usury  are  tolerated  under  the  pretext  that  if  God 
had  wanted  to  forbid  them  he  should  have  been  more  precise  !  This  is  not 
a  question  of  an  a  minore  ad  maius.*  The  worldly  know  both  when  to  do  the 
right  thing,  why  to  do  it,  and  what  means  to  employ  when  doing  so  ;  we  are 
not  to  imitate  them  and  outdo  them,  but  are  to  understand  their  conduct 
as  proof  that  our  scruples  are  on  the  one  hand  too  sensitive  and  on  the  other 
hand  not  sensitive  enough.  The  facts  of  life  can  at  times  be  our  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

■  *  rfj  tViv  yiwàv  Tf|v  Ican&v  does  refer  to  the  steward’s  dealings  with  the  debtors  and  the  master’s 
f**ctk)n  (Tillmann,  p.  179;  Fonck,  p.  688),  but  does  not  mean  ‘in  dealings  with  their  like’  (as 
Jûlkher,  Jeremias),  but  ‘judged  by  the  standard  of  their  generation’.  M.  R.  Vincent,  Word 
Sloiiu. . .  (1887),  p.  394.  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  Comm,  on  the  Gospol  acc.  to  St  Luk»  (1958),  p.  aao.  ils  is 
often  interchangeable  with  Iw  and  both  are  used  in  the  sense  of  sphere  or  context:  Robertson, 
PP  Sftg» 59L  594»B^*”-Debrunner,  para.  ao6,  p.  13a.  ^wtTfGr.-DeutschtsWSrt.  (i957),col.455  dtes 
«1$  (fit  for),  toOto  oOk  lis  TotCrros  xàs  ^ipipos  Aty«  (I  speak  not  with  reference  to  these  days),  Aiyiiv 
^  Tiva  (to  speak  with  reference  to  someone),  doöivilw  ils  tivo  (to  be  weak  in  comparison  with  someone  : 
H  Cor.  xiii.  3),  consequently  at  col.  1714  he  definitely  supports  the  interpretation  of  our  passage 
givenhere.  Cf.  ‘...in  his  generations’  (Gen.vi.9)withtheconunentatB.T.San.  1080  «Sone.  741 -a. 

As  Gerda  Krüger,  ‘Die  geistesgeschichtl.  Grundlagen  des  Gleichn.  v.  ung.  Verw.’,  Bibl.  J^tits. 
™  (*933).  170-81,  relying  on  Jerome,  Ep.  lai,  6,  ia-13;  Augustine,  Qjuust.  Evatig.  a,  34;  Isid.  in 
Migne,  P,L.  83,  ia6;  Greg.  ibid.  76,  ao7.  Kögel  (p.  597)  and  Fiebig  (pp.  8a-3)  had  anticipated  her 
M  to  the  idea  itself. 
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MAMMON  AND  FAITHFULNESS 

(b)  Verse  9  is  a  direct  exhortation.  ‘Unrighteous  mammon',  which  the  law 
of  man  allows  you,  and  will  always  allow  you,  to  earn,  and  which  in  some 
cases  you  cannot  avoid  earning,  must  be  employed  in  God’s  service,  whether 
in  charity  or  otherwise.  The  goodwill  of  the  recipients  will  be  a  token  by 
which  you  can  judge  whether  you  have  earned  entrance  to  the  eternal 
tabernacles.  The  steward  was  driven  to  it,  and  hope  for  Heaven  can  lead 
you  to  it.  It  does  not  matter  that  your  motives  are,  like  his,  selfish:  God  is 
concerned  with  your  state  of  mind,  not  with  what  caused  it  to  change.  The 
Prodigal  Son  had  neither  courage  nor  spontaneous  piety,  but  he  obtained 
his  reward  because  his  father  was  biased  in  his  favour;  in  the  same  way  the 
general  public  appreciate  a  man  who  deliberately  abstains  from  interest 
easily  capable  of  being  exacted,  because  they  have  sympathy  with  the  poor 
(which  is  hardly  a  high  ethical  motive),  (rod’s  ‘ideas’  of  ethics  are  such  that 
what  he  requires  of  us,  subject  to  his  penalties,  are  certain  states  of  mind, 
which  we  are  free  to  reach  by  any  path  appropriate  to  the  circumstances. 

‘Unrighteous  mammon'  must  not  be  hoarded,  or  used  for  conspicuous  con¬ 
sumption;  and  the  same  considerations  which  apply  to  ‘righteous  mammon' 
apply  equally  to  ‘unrighteous  mammon'.  We  notice  that  Jesus  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  priestly  class  should  mitigate  their  objections  to  such  money. 
Perhaps  they  were  not  very  uniform — few  at  this  period  could  afford  to  be 
too  scrupulous.^ 

(c)  The  sentences  regarding  ‘faithfulness’  refer  to  another  aspect  of  the 
parable,  not  inconsistent  with  the  first.  The  promise  of  the  eternal  tabernacles 
would  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  entitled  to  it  only  if  they  fulfilled  the 
conditions  which  Crod  had  laid  down.  Using  the  fanciful  rules  which  placed 
‘unrighteous  mammon'  extra  charitatem,  the  Pharisees  had  produced  a  situation 
whereby  disobedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  biblical  commands  relating  to 
usury,  etc.,  was  not  only  unpunished,  but  also  a  source  of  profit  and  prestige. 
One  must,  if  one  wishes  to  possess  the  promise  (the  true  wealth,*  ‘your  own’*), 
be  faithful  in  dealing  with  (i)  unimpiortant,  ill-esteemed,  trifling  wealth  (that 
is,  ‘unrighteous  mammon'),*  and  (ii)  property  (of  both  sorts)  which  are  not 
your  own.  This  includes  in  general  the  produce  of  the  earth  of  which  you 
are  stewards  and  not  owners,  and  in  particular  other  property  which  according 
to  the  law  of  God  belonged  to  the  Temple  or  the  priests  and  not  to  those 
who  withheld  it. 


^  See  above,  p.  304,  n.  4. 

*  A  play  upon  words:  riDR  pOO  i*  the  opposite  of  ^pB^  1*0  (Riggenbach,  p.  34).  Cf.  Luke 
xii.  33. 

*  The  reading  in  c.  13  which  best  fits  the  sense  is  undoubtedly  Outnpov.  t^pirEpov,  which  could 
easily  be  a  palaeographical  corruption,  might  be  justified  on  tendentious  grounds.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Huck-Lietzmann’s  Synopse  and  the  recent  B.F.B.S.  edition  both  print  this  inferior  reading. 

*  Riggenbach,  ubi  cU.  p.  34.  See  also  below,  pp.  378-9.  , 
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Because  the  steward  in  the  parable  had  not  been  faithful  in  regard  to  his 
roaster’s  property  of  both  sorts  he  had  been  dismissed.  You  are  in  danger  of 
being  thought  untrustworthy  in  respect  of  ‘unrighteous  mammon',  whatever 
be  your  position  with  reference  to  its  opposite.  The  result  may  be  that  your 
title  to  the  genuine  wealth,  which  is  yours  by  right  of  contract  with  God, 
will  be  jeopardized.  For  faithfulness,  which  includes  the  ability  to  fulfil 
contractual  and  fiduciary  obligations  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  is  a  quality, 
and  is  demonstrated  equally  effectively  in  small  matters  and  in  great,^  and 
because  you  are  not  doing  what  you  ought  in  respect  of  ‘unrighteous 
mammon',  which  you  affect  to  despise,  you  cannot  claim  to  be  faithful  and 
deserving  merely  by  virtue  of  your  conduct  in  relation  to  other  property. 

(d)  The  summary  of  the  parable  and  of  this  extension  from  it  is  precise. 
The  steward  abandoned  his  master’s  service  when  he  opted  to  obey  the  law 
of  God.  To  serve  mammon  implies  a  lack  of  aversion  from  accumulating, 
hoarding,  or  conspicuously  spending  ‘unrighteous  mammon'.  Riches  and 
‘unrighteous  mammon'  are  inseparable  in  the  actual  world,  which  the  pious 
Jew  must  face  as  it  is,  doing  his  duty  in  respect  of  all  of  it.  Just  as  the  steward 
found  the  two  services  incompatible,  and  (depending  upon  the  point  of  view) 
may  or  may  not  have  been  unfaithful  towards  his  master  when,  whilst  still 
in  his  service,  he  obeyed  injunctions  apparently  incompatible  with  it  :  so  the 
pious  Jew  may  find  he  cannot  accept  employment  in  certain  concerns,  but  it 
is  equally  practicable  for  him  to  turn  whatever  he  earns  to  Gk>d’s  uses,  to 
employ  mammon  for  God’s  ends,  and  so  live  obediently  even  while  acting  in 
general  under  the  authority  or  instructions  of  a  lesser  master. 

THE  LAW  OF  GOD 

(«)  The  Pharisees  grimaced.  Some  may  have  been  attached  to  acquisi¬ 
tions;  more  must  have  felt  that  it  was  morally  naïve  to  show  that  what  they 
had  gained  legally  was  not  theirs  in  God’s  eyes.  In  their  carefully  elaborated 
‘dust  of  usury’  loopholes  existed  which  favoured  ‘pious’  lenders.®  Was  the 
system  self-stultifying?  Their  prosperity  suggested  that  Gk)d  favoured  them.® 
Jesus’  comical  parable  and  the  arguments  he  thought  fit  to  attach  to  it 

‘  A  somewhat  fantastic  explanation  of  to,  reading  a  pause  where  hardly  any  reader  would  expect 
to  6nd  it,  namely  ‘He  who  is  faithful  in  the  least  and  the  most  (or  the  great)  is  faithful,  and  he 
who  is  unrighteous  in  the  least  and  the  most  (or  the  great)  is  unrighteous’,  b  particularly  misleading 
SI  it  might  induce  one  who  does  not  read  Greek  to  suppose  that  here  we  had  a  definition  of  a 
‘Ésithiul’,  and  correspondingly  an  ‘unrighteous’  person,  as  one  who  bore  the  character  respectively 
in  all  sorts  of  context  and  not  in  any  sorts  only. 

'  See  above,  p.  208,  n.  2. 

*  Preisker,  ubi  cit.  Cf.  Job  i.  10.  On  Jesus’  antagonism  to  this  point  of  view  see  Hauck  in  Theol. 
Wirt.  s.v.  Mammon,  para.  3.  Perhaps  this  passage  unduly  stresses  Jesus’  objections  to  wealth  as 
»ich;  the  remark  satirizing  charitable  donations,  etc.,  aimed  at  earlier  applications  of  the  parable 
*»  understood  by  Fonck  and  others  of  that  period,  appears  to  be  imaginative.  It  was  a  matter  of 
bet,  as  we  infer  from  instances  in  the  Gospel,  that  a  man  could  hardly  be  rich  in  those  days  without 
neglecdng  the  command  ‘Love  thy  neighbour. . .’.  Consequently  riches  and  unrighteous  living 
were  virtually  synonymous:  but  circumstances  alter  cases. 
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seemed  ridiculous  at  more  than  one  level.  Business  and  piety  could  not  be 
incompatible,  and  the  Pharisees’  efforts  had  been  directed  towards  making 
business  standards  morally  respectable.  Was  Jesus  shaking  the  bases  of ‘dust 
of  usury’,  or  was  he  penetrating  deeper  into  the  foundations  of  Pharisaic 
theory? 

In  their  view  tainted  wealth  in  any  case  was  unsuitable  for  gifts  to  God. 
‘Making  friends  with’  suggests  making  presents,  offerings.  If  the  wages  of 
prostitution,  for  example,  could  purchase  divine  forgiveness,  ethical  theory 
was  turned  upside-down.  Was  not  the  Torah  itself  clear  on  such  points?  The 
Torah,  moreover,  was  the  authority  behind  the  civil  law,  and  judged  by 
legal  standards  the  steward  was  a  thief.  A  thief  purchases  goodwill  with 
immoral  acquisitions  :  and  this  provides  an  analogy  for  our  entrance  into  the 
promise!  But  were  the  debts  immoral  anyway?  Unless  the  whole  work  on 
usury  were  to  be  done  again  from  the  commencement  there  was  a  Hangar 
of  arguing  in  circles.  The  existing  system  was  conclusively  presumed  to  rest 
upon  divine  foundations,^  and  Jesus’  paradox,  even  if  true  to  life  (as  might 
sometimes  happen),  flouted  traditional  distinctions.  To  place  the  ‘spirit’ 
above  traditional  interpretation  was  dangerously  original,  and  subversive  of 
the  whole  system  of  law  which  they  had  constructed  and  he  seemed  himself 
not  to  reject  in  toto. 

Jesus’  remarks  form  a  tripartite  ‘answer’  to  their  unspoken  objections.  He 
speaks  on  (i)  justification,  (ii)  the  status  of  the  Law  of  God,  and  (iii)  the 
special  illustration  of  divorce  and  adultery.  With  these  three  their  case  is 
demolished. 

(i)  The  rabbi,  says  Jesus,  is  after  all  only  the  interpreter  of  the  Torah 
(‘the  pupil’)*  and  not  its  author  (‘the  teacher’).  The  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  commandments  must  be  obeyed:  this  after  all  was  consistent 
with  the  characteristic  Pharisee  position.*  The  very  form  of  God’s  com¬ 
mands*  shows  that  he  is  concerned  with  secret  intentions,  with  the  heart, 
and  not  merely  with  actions.  In  respect  of  a  contract  it  is  the  real  intention 
of  the  parties,  and  not  the  form  of  words,  which  interests  him.  The  steward 
was  not  really  cheating  his  master  in  releasing  part  of  the  debts,  and  in  God’s 
eyes  he  chose  between  taking  usury  (which  according  to  the  law  of  God 
would  have  been  de  facto  his)  and  employing  it  in  (rod’s  service.  In  sneering 
at  him  the  Pharisees  have  missed  the  point.  Man’s  law  arranges  the  dis- 

^  Under  Deut.  xxxii.  4  it  was  axiomatic  that  the  Holy  One  is  perfect  in  the  execution  of  justia. 
See  B.I^.  5oa=Sonc.  288. 

*  See  above,  p.  216,  n.  8. 

*  On  the  aims  of  the  Pharisees  see  R.  Travers  Herford  in  E.  I.  J.  Rosenthal  (ed.),  Judaism  ad 
Christianity,  m.  Law  and  Beligion  (London,  1938),  p.  104;  Moore,  op.  cit.  i,  58,  66.  Jesus’  commenB 
on  the  results  must  be  seen  against  this  background  only  ;  Moore,  op.  cit.  n,  192.  On  spirit  and  letter 
see  the  stimulating  article  by  Boaz  Cohen,  ‘Letter  and  Spirit  in  Jewish  and  Rotiuin  Law’,  Mordm 
M.  Kaplan  Jubilee  Volume.  &ig.  Sect.  (New  York,  1953),  pp.  109-35.  As  often,  the  rabbinical  scholar 
takes  a  jaimdiced  view  of  St  Paul,  but  this  can  be  discounted  in  favour  of  the  learning  employed 
upon  the  problem  in  general. 

*  See  above,  p.  205,  n.  4. 
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position  of  wealth  to  suit  worldly  standards,  and  these  standards  determine 
prestige  on  earth  :  but  ‘  every  one  who  is  arrogant  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Loid’  (Prov.  xvi.  5)^  and  if  the  Pharisees  attribute  their  current  prestige 
and  relative  comfort  to  the  accuracy  of  their  doctrines  they  are  deceiving 
themselves,  for  non  sequitur.  Elsewhere  Jesus  pointed  out  that  the  Pharisees’ 
attitude  was  virtually  a  stumbling-block  in  their  own  path.* 

(ii)  Jesus’  teaching  had  elsewhere  called  in  question  the  traditional 
(Pharisees’)  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  Torah.*  Denial  of  the  reliability 
of  the  Pharisees’  ordinances  was  obviously  fraught  with  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequences.  If  Jesus  verged  upon  contradiction  of  the  law  his  followers  were 
in  greater  danger  than  if  he  interpreted  it  more  strictly,  a  course  open  to 
any  puritanical  reformer.  In  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  he  denied 
the  validity  of  the  distinction  between  usury  and  ‘dust  of  usury’  as  current  in 
the  courts.  He  admitted  that  the  Pharisees  were  correct  in  detecting  ‘dust 
rf  usury’,  but  he  quarrelled  with  the  scope  they  allowed  it  and  with  their 
failure  to  enforce  the  biblical  rules  with  reference  to  this  class  of  usury  also. 
God,  after  all,  will  judge  men  by  his  standard  and  if  the  law  of  man  offers 
no  preparation  for  this  test  the  courts  are  failing  in  their  purpose. 

Jesus  points  out  that  the  Law  and  the  prophets  were  eternal  and  immutable, 
and  would  be  fulfilled.  Divergencies  of  interpretation  are  therefore  in¬ 
tolerable.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to  wander  after  the  convenience  of  the 
public. 

The  change  brought  about  by  the  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  altered  the 
basis  upon  which  Jews  were  entitled  to  the  ‘eternal  tabernacles’.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  the  parable  of  the  steward  conclusively  disposes  of  difficulties 
raised  in  this  saying.  Impatient  with  the  Jews,  Jesus  appears  to  suggest  that 
others  will  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  which  they  were  unworthy;  and 
to  this  extent,  and  not  otherwise,  the  status  of  the  Law  and  the  prophets  had 
altered.  The  parable  of  the  Wedding  Feast,  whether  one  reads  it  in  Luke  or 
in  Matthew,  evokes  a  mental  picture  of  a  disorderly  throng  squeezing  into 
the  hall*  into  which,  before  the  invitation  had  been  extended  to  them,  a  less 
numerous  and  more  select  body  might  have  entered;  and,  if  the  Matthew 
version’s  ending  is  not  to  be  discarded,  it  was  soon  appreciated  that  even 
these  ‘newcomers’  must  comply  with  the  implied  conditions  of  the  invita¬ 
tion.*  There  is  a  sense  in  which  no  enlargement  in  the  numbers  of  the 

‘  The  significance  of  this  was  recognized  by  Pautrel,  at.  s%q>.  p.  217,  n.  3. 

*  Lev.xix.  14;  Matt,  xxiii.  13;  Mishnah,  B.M.  5.  ii  (Danby,  p.  357).  Preisker,  ubieit.  emphasizes 
that  the  chapter  is  intended  to  show  the  Pharisees  confronted  by  the  spirit  of  their  own  authorities. 

*  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

*  This  interpretation  of  the  controversial  phrase  Kort  tras  tlj  aCrrf|v  pià3tTan(cf.  Matt.  xi.  12)  does  not 
Kgiect  points  raised  in  D.  Daube’s  vsduable  ‘Violence  to  the  Kingdom’,  JVim»  Testament  and  Rabbinic 
Jfdaitm  (l^ndon,  1956),  pp.  285-300,  but  it  takes  a  less  despairing  view  of  the  completeness  of  the 
skss  surviving  in  the  chapter. 

See  below  p.  379,  That  parable  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  intelligible  (at  present)  only  upon 
the  bisB  that  whereas  the  Jews  had  an  express  contract  with  God,  the  benefits  of  the  contract  were 
to  he  extended  hy  the  pUnitudo  potestatis  of  the  host  (cf.  the  employer  in  the  parable  of  the  Workers 
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candidature  for  admission  can  affect  the  validity  of  the  original  relationship 
between  God  and  the  Jews. 

(iii)  How  deep  this  assurance  penetrates  is  shown  by  the  near-parallel 
case  of  divorce.  In  usury  the  rabbis  were  scrupulous  but  to  no  purpose.  In 
the  controversial  topic  which  Jesus  next  raises  the  rabbis  had  built  up  a 
mass  of  learning  upon  a  very  slender  foundation,  and  had,  according  to 
Jesus,  missed  the  fundamental  point  that  Mosaic  legislation,  intended  to 
meet  special  needs,  ought  not  to  have  been  so  extended  as  to  nullify  the 
propositions  relative  to  marriage  and  adultery  laid  down  in  the  Law.  Jesus 
elsewhere  explains  this,  showing  that  although  a  man  was  permitted  to 
divorce  his  wife  (and  was  obliged  to  do  so  where  she  had  committed  adultery 
— the  Jews  had  a  horror  of  actual  or  potential  polyandry)  this  did  not 
authorize  either  of  them  to  remarry  during  the  life  of  the  other.^  The  rabbis 
had  assumed  that  the  ‘letter  of  divorce*  was  an  authorization  from  the 
husband  to  his  wife  to  marry  another  person,  and  they  had,  in  fact,  thus 
placed  a  stumbling-block  before  the  public’s  feet.  The  point  of  n.  1 8  is  that 
even  where  the  rabbis  have  consistently  misled  the  public  the  Law  wUl  be 
fulfilled,  equally  with  cases  (e.g.  usury)  where  they  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
on  the  right  track,  but  have  not  sought  to  enforce,  or  have  not  insisted  upon 
enforcing,  the  rules  in  which  they  believed.  The  adulterer  and  the  usurer, 
it  seems,  will  alike  pay  the  penalty,  the  standard  of  adultery  and  usury  being 
God’s  and  not  man’s. 


SCRIPTURE  AS  LAW  TEACHING 

All  this  is  hard.  The  public  may  claim  that  they  have  not  been  warned. 
False  teachers  worsen  the  matter.  The  rules  may  eventually  be  applied  to 
those  who  acted  in  ignorance  and  good  faith.  God  tolerates  man’s  law  on 
Earth,  which  is  a  travesty  of  his  Law:  will  mercy  be  shown  to  those  who 
are  deceived  by  it? 

(/)  The  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  now  develops  the  train  of  thought. 
It  might  well  be  referred  to  as  the  ‘parable  in  reverse’  because  so  many  rf 
its  themes  refer  to  the  parable,  and  previous  commentators  have  remained 

in  the  Vineyard),  upon  the  grounds  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  Jews,  and  consequent  frustration 
of  the  old  contract,  to  a  much  larger,  miscellaneous,  and  doubtfully  qualified  group  of  parties  to 
what  was  virtually  a  new  contract.  But  these  who  for  the  first  time  enter  into  contractual  relatk» 
with  the  Almighty  must  observe  the  implied  terms  of  the  contract.  The  gift,  or  licence,  or  whatever 
free  benefit  it  is  which  is  being  allowed  to  them,  is  not  offered  unconditionally:  if  they  accept  they 
do  so  as  reasonable  beings  subject  to  the  implied  conditions.  If  they  fail  to  observe  them  they  too 
will  never  see  the  contract  performed.  But  this  is  a  provisional  interpretation. 

^  The  subject  cannot  be  more  than  glanced  at  here.  Deut.  xxiv.  1-2;  Matt.  v.  31-2;  *ix.  9; 
Mark  x.  1 1  ;  I  Cor.  vii.  lo-i  i.  M.  Mielziner,  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  (New  York,  1901). 
R.  Yaron,  ‘On  Divorce  in  Old  Testament  Times’,  Rev.  IrU.  des  Dr.  de  I* Ant.  (3rd  ser.),  tv  (i957)i 
iiyf.,  where  references  are  found  to  Neufeld,  Ancient  Heb.  Marriage  Laws,  and  L.  M.  Epstein, 
Marriage  Laws  in  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  R.  Travers  Herford,  Talmud  and  Apocrypha  (i933)>  P‘ 

R.  H.  Charles,  Teaching  of  N.T.  on  Divorce  (1921). 
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unaware  of  this  aspect  of  the  story.  It  is,  however,  much  more  than  the 
parable  in  another  guise:  it  summarizes  pictorially  the  message  of  the  earlier 
portions,  supplies  the  answer  to  questions  which  they  have  raised,  and  adds, 
with  an  intriguing  touch  of  irony  the  reference  to  current  notions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  retribution  after  death. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of  popular  Jewish  mythology 
underlies  the  story,^  and  its  complete  explanation  awaits  further  research. 
The  present  writer  attempts  only  to  replace  it  in  its  context  in  the 
chapter. 

It  is  essential  to  realize  who  Abraham  and  Lazarus  are.  The  former  is  the 
father  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  is  also  their  patron.  He  is  still  alive.*  He 
watches  the  performance  of  his  seed  in  the  land  promised  to  him  and  to 
them  for  ever;  he  is  interested  in  them  both  on  earth  and  in  whatever  life 
there  is  after  death.*  In  a  sense  the  Jews  on  earth  are  his  heirs,  or  possessors 
of  his  inheritance,  and  he  is  naturally  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  they 
manage  it.  In  so  far  as  the  commandments  refer  to  the  Jew’s  ‘brother’,  they 
regulate  (or  attempt  to  regulate)  dealings  between  descendants  of  Abraham, 
and  a  great  part  of  obedience  to  God  is  the  fulfilment  of  duties  towards  those 
in  whom  Abraham  has  an  interest.  Charity,  for  example,  is  a  debt  in  respect 
of  which  not  only  God,  as  enjoiner,  but  also  Abraham  as  the  representative 
of  the  receivers  can  figuratively  be  claimed  to  be  creditors.  This  type  of 
image  is  common  to  all  the  East,  at  least  in  part:  acts  of  charity  not  merely 
prepare  the  way  to  the  everlasting  tabernacles,  or  produce  the  spiritual 
effects  which  correspond  to  the  promise,  but  also  pay  one  of  the  human 
being’s  debts  to  his  creator,  or  the  power  which  corresponds  to  him.  Abraham 
can  contact  his  descendants  through  his  steward,  the  ruler  of  all  his  house. 
His  steward  is  his  representative,  ‘like’  him,*  and  he  is  competent  to  be  sent 
to  the  land  to  observe  how  the  ‘  tenants’  are  dealing  with  the  property.®  On 
this  errand  Lazarus  was  sent  as  a  helpless  (and  therefore  sinless)  beggar  under 
the  noses  of  a  rich  and  selfish  family.  For  Lazarus,  as  his  name  shows,  is  no 
other  than  Eliezer,  Abraham’s  steward,®  who  was  sent  on  the  very  sort  of 
delicate  mission  which  we  have  seen  served  as  one  of  the  origins  of  agency 

'  H.  Gresman,  Vom  reichen  Mann  und  armen  Lazarus,  Abh.  P.A.W.  vii  (Berlin,  igi8). 

*  B.B.  170= Sone.  86.  Sec7«w.£hc)v/.i,  arts. ‘Abraham*, ‘Abraham,  Apocalypse  of’, ‘Abraham’s 
Bosom’.  Jesus  says  so  at  Luke  xx.  37-8. 

*  See  references  in  previous  note.  Note  how  he  could  be  conjured  up  to  rescue  the  daughter  of 
*  digger  of  wells  in  B.^^.  5oa=Sonc.  288  (c.  a.d.  70).  This  popular  belief  throws  some  light  on  John 
viii.56-7. 

*  See  above,  p.  201,  n.  2. 

*  His  ability  to  move  about  freely  is  evidenced  from  the  Rich  Man’s  and  Abraham’s  references 
to  him.  Naturally  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  Rich  Man’s  gate  on  his  own  feet;  in  this 
esse  he  was  put  down  there  (by  whom,  we  are  not  told).  See  below,  p.  377,  n.  2. 

'  Lightfoot,  Hot.  Hebt,  on  Luke  xvi.  20.  The  reference  to  Jüd.  lYsKsnx.  und  Leben,  vn,  200 

w  J-E.  I,  92  cannot  be  verified.  B.  S.  Easton,  Gospel  aec.  to  St  Luke  (Edinburgh,  1926),  p.  251; 
H.  R.  Luce,  Gospel  au.  to  St  Luke  (Cambridge,  1936),  p.  172;  Eneycl.  Bibl.  iii,  2744-5.  It  is  accepted 
that  Laxarus= Lazar  =Eleazar.  Eleazar  and  Eliezer  are  parallel  forms  and  in  places  appstrently 
tnterchangeable.  Sevend  rabbis,  for  example,  are  known  by  both. 
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in  Jewish  law.'  Lazarus  is  no  mere  beggar,  and  because  the  real  beggar 
is  Lazarus  he  goes  bodily  to  Abraham’s  ‘bosom’  when  he  ‘dies’,  where  he 
shares  the  state  of  those  few  who  went  alive  to  the  ‘  place’  where  Abraham  b. 
Dives  is  buried. 

The  Jew  wishes  to  enter  the  eternal  tabernacles.  The  Prodigal  Son  wished 
to  enter  hb  father’s  house.  The  steward  wished  to  enter  the  houses  of  the 
sympathetic  public.  The  Prodigal  Son  claimed  on  the  basis  of  his  father’s 
pity  and  affection;  the  steward  in  reliance  upon  the  public’s  regard  for 
the  moral  law  which  both  knew  and  respected  if  they  did  not  normally 
practice.  Lazarus  wishes  to  enter  the  Rich  Man’s  house  in  the  meanest 
possible  capacity,  as  a  scavenger.  The  crumbs  are  not  expected  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  or  carried  to  him  by  servants.  We  are  correctly  told  that 
what  he  wanted  was  to  be  allowed  to  crawl  under  the  table  after  the  guests 
had  departed  and  to  share  the  scraps  with  the  dogs.  The  dogs  came  out  to 
him  after  they  had  enjoyed  that  in  which  he  wanted  (perhaps  not  entirely 
silently)  to  participate.  The  dogs  were  apparently  the  Rich  Man’s  dogs  and 
not  merely  the  ownerless,  pariah  dogs  of  the  Eastern  town.  Lazarus’  claim 
rested  upon  the  Law  and  the  prophets  :  as  the  Rich  Man’s  brother  he  was 
entitled  to  be  served  at  that  table.  In  a  sense  the  Rich  Man  was  his  debtor. 
The  Prodigal  Son’s  claim  was  backed  by  natural  affection  ;  the  steward,  from 
being  a  psowerful  creditor  became  a  not  altogether  contemptible  applicant 
for  favour.  Lazarus  typifies  those  whose  ‘rights’  can  never  be  enforced,  whose 
‘debts’  press  just  so  far  as  the  debtor  chooses  to  recognize  them,  and  whose 
claim  is  abject  and  often  silent.  Lazarus  was  excluded  from  the  house  he 
was  entitled  to  enter  (a  symbolic  entry  would  have  sufficed),  and  that  was 
why  his  unpaid  debt  directly  beai^  upon  the  Rich  Man’s  situation,  when 
he  in  his  turn  required  hospitality  thereafter. 

The  hospitality-theme  proceeds  even  further.  We  are  told  that  the  dogs 
(who  have  anticipated  Lazarus,  and  have  consumed  the  spiced  fragments 
of  the  rich  meal)  actually  licked  Lazarus’  sores.  That  licking  is  connected 
with  the  ‘drop  of  water’  begged  by  Dives.  Though  Jesus’  tale  expands  with 
that  mixture  of  the  dreadful  and  the  comic  which  some  have  seen  as  a  feature 
repeating  itself  in  Jewish  humour,  not  a  word  is  superfluous.  The  suggestion 
is  not  entirely  otiose,  that  the  dogs  are  said  to  lick  Lazarus’  sores  in  order  to 
heighten  the  horror  of  his  situation,  rather  than  to  suggest  that  the  animals 
took  pity  upon  him  while  their  master  did  not.  But  it  would  appear  that, 
in  contrast  with  Dives’  failure  to  provide  any  hospitality  for  Lazarus, 
Lazarus  provided  hospitality  of  a  kind  for  Dives’  humblest  servants.  Watch¬ 
dogs  were  certainly  then  kept  in  well-to-do  houses  in  Palestine,  but  it  is  most 

^  That  Eliezer  the  Steward  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  2)  and  the  servant  sent  to  negotiate  for  a  bride 
for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv)  were  the  same  is  accepted  in  the  Midrash,  and  no  Jewish  commentator  oo 
Genesis  doubts  it.  J«o.  Etuycl.  v,  1 1 1 .  In  the  treatise  Derek  Erez  ih  9)  Eliezer  is  counted  among 
the  nine  who  entered  paradise  while  still  living. 
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unlikely  that  they  would  be  allowed  access  to  the  family’s  source  of  drinking- 
water,  or  that  bowls  would  be  set  for  them  as  if  they  were  household 
pets. 

In  the  parable  the  steward  was  a  man  with  a  bad  reputation,  and  yet  he 
was  able  to  win  approval  and  hospitality  from  representatives  of  worldly 
people;  in  the  story  Lazarus,  who  was  without  fault  and  whose  claim  rested 
upon  permanent  injunctions,  failed  to  obtain  what  he  deserved.  There  are 
limitations  to  the  perspicacity  and  sympathy  of  the  worldly  and  well-to-do. 
Whereas  in  the  parable  the  master  was  painted  in  neutral  colours,  and  his 
pressure  served  to  convert  the  steward  in  the  nick  of  time;  here  the  Rich  Man 
himt^lf  is  wicked,  dining  sumptuously  every  day  with  a  starving  beggar  at 
his  door  (the  very  epitome  of  anti-social  behaviour),  and  though  warned 
against  this  by  the  Law  and  the  prophets,  in  which  he  was  educated,^ 
does  not  heed  that  relatively  less  urgent  pressure.  Here  is  the  answer 
to  our  question.  Those  who  are  taught  the  law  of  God,  both  the  com¬ 
mandments  and  their  exposition  and  inculcation  by  the  prophets,  are, 
as  the  lawyer  puts  it,  ‘fixed  with  notice’,  and  cannot  escape  retribution. 
Yet  up  to  the  last  minute  those  texts  could  have  effected  in  Dives  the 
conversion  which  pressure  such  as  is  described  in  the  parables  is  capable  of 
effecting. 

Failure  to  deal  righteously  with  mammon  leads  to  ‘Hell*.  The  subtle  and 
nominally  God-fearing  distinctions  of  the  rabbis  have  not  altered  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  Dives.  He  was  a  flagrant  wrongdoer  though  passive  in  his  wrong¬ 
doing.  He  may  not  have  been  a  robber  or  a  usurer;  he  may  well  have  been 
both,  since  both  methods  of  being  and  staying  rich  were  easy  in  Jesus’  time. 
In  any  case  he  neglected  his  duty  towards  the  poor. 

Cannot  Lazarus  be  sent  to  warn  Dives’  brothers?  *  Whereas  he  cannot  go 
to  the  ‘place’  where  Dives  is,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  him  returning  to  the 
house  in  question,  but  in  Abraham’s  opinion  the  journey  would  be  useless. 
‘If  they  do  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  convinced 
if  someone  should  rise  from  the  Dead.’  There  is  one  possible  implication  of 
this  remark  which  seems  to  have  been  missed  by  commentators.  The  Prodigal 
Son  turned  to  reacquire  dependence  upon  his  father  as  a  result  of  fears  for 
his  very  life;  the  steward  turned  at  the  last  minute  as  a  result  of  fears  for  his 
material  future  and  prestige;  in  Dives’  case  no  fear  enabled  him  to  turn. 

‘  Thii  is  by  no  means  to  suggest  that  all,  or  even  the  majority  of  Jews  were  literate,  but  the 
nch  man  (contrasted  with  the  ‘Amme-hä-’äretz)  was  sure  to  In  later  ages  rich  Jews  found  it 
Wiionable  to  study  Torah  as  a  pious  act  and  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  in  order  to  gain  or  main- 
twn  prestige  in  their  community.  We  cannot  expect  that  Dives  was  unacquainted  with  the  text  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets. 

It  has  not  been  noticed  by  commentators  that  whereas  Dives  has  brotherly  love  for  his  con- 
|*'iguine  brothers,  but  had  no  love  for  his  brother  Lazarus  (equally  ‘son  of  Abraham’),  he  takes 
«t^  granted  that  Lazarus  is  willing  to  show  concern  for  his  and  Lazanis’  brothers  who  are  still 
“ve.  Why  there  are  five  of  them  still  remains  to  be  explained.  The  present  writer  is  most  unwilling 
*0  niiqxMe  that  there  is  no  significance  in  the  number. 
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Whose  fault  was  that?  Are  Moses  and  the  prophets  really  upon  the  same 
level  as  worldly  stimuli,  pressures,  fears?  It  really  seems  as  if  Scripture  exists 
(within  this  limited  context)  to  warn  those  who  are  so  lucky  and  independent 
that  no  more  tangible  warning  can  reach  them.  Prospects  in  this  life  impress 
in  a  manner  quite  different  from  the  very  uncertain  hazards  of  the  next  life 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  grapple  prudently  and  effectively  with  this 
life’s  problems  either  do  not  believe  that  the  next  has  comparable  problems 
or  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  appropriately  equipped  to  cope  with  them. 
News  from  ‘the  Dead’  falls  upon  unwilling  and  uncomprehending  can. 
Divine  commands  relating  to  this  life  are  recognized  by  the  worldly  to  be 
valid  in  strictly  worldly  contexts.  Whatever  fear  is  to  be  aroused  in  the 
individual  it  must  be  with  respect  to  what  remains  of  this  life.  The  lesson 
which  could  be  taught  by  one  who  rises  from  the  dead  must  relate  not  to 
the  state  of  things  ‘there’,  for  that  will  hardly  produce  the  necessary  effect; 
he  will  be  listened  to  only  if  he  brings  news  with  reference  to  the  life  in  which 
the  Prodigal  Son,  the  steward.  Dives,  and  their  colleagues  believe.  When  the 
human  being’s  capacity  to  be  warned  has  ceased,  or  in  contexts  where 
warning  would  be  inoperative  either  from  its  source,  its  nature,  or  its  lack 
of  force.  Scripture  must  serve  as  the  warning,  and  since  it  was  intended  for 
just  the  purpose  in  question  the  individual  who  does  not  heed  it  can  have 
no  ground  for  complaint. 

Where  Scripture  fails  to  instruct,  however,  everyday  experience  provides 
clues,  and  occasionally  gives  accurate  inspiration.  Read  in  sequence  after 
the  parable  of  the  steward  the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  is  less  depressing. 
The  parable  seems  to  have  been  intended  rather  to  encourage  than  to 
dismay. 

The  words,  ‘  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck. . .  (than  that  he  should  lure  or  entrap  the  uninstructed  into  sin)’, 
complete  (xvii.  2)  the  message  of  our  chapter.  Nothing  is  worse  than  the 
position  of  the  teacher  who  expounds  Scripture  in  such  a  way  as  to  frustrate 
its  capacity  to  instruct. 

The  ‘under-senses’  of  this  chapter  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  paper.  The 
word  ‘steward’  at  once  recalls  Pauline  doctrines  of  stewardship;  the  actual 
‘stewards’  of  Jesus’  time,  the  priestly  class,  are  almost  certainly  aimed  at; 
and  also  the  public  in  their  capacity  as  assessees  to  tithe,  etc.  ;  not  to  forget 
the  ‘stewards’  of  the  land,  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole.  We  have  noticed 
that  any  steward  is  an  agent,  and  that  the  agent  is  literally  the  ‘messenger’ 
who  is  like  his  Master,  foreshadowing  the  apostle.  From  this  chapter  it 
appears  that  though  the  Law  is  binding  and  effective,  and  no  reference  to 
the  law  of  man  can  be  a  substitute  for  it,  actual  life,  which  is  the  setting  for 
representation  of  God  by  those  who  speak  in  his  name,  affords  essential  dues 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  deport  themselves  and  the  uses  they 
should  make  of  practical  affairs,  both  in  performing  their  function  and 
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25  a  medium  of  instruction.  That  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  mixed  with 
tlus  world,  inextricably  until  the  end  of  the  age,  is  after  all  the  message  of 
numerous  other  parables.^ 

APPENDIX 

The  exposition  of  Luke  xvi  set  out  above  rests  upon  the  supposition  that 
Jesus’  ‘teaching’  can  be  reconstructed  from  Luke’s  material  as  it  lies,  a  sup- 
poation  greatly  aided  by  the  evident  possibility  of  detecting  a  rational  thread 
running  right  through  the  whole,  making  it  possible  to  see  the  relevance  of 
each  passage  to  the  chapter  and  to  its  neighbouring  material.  This  exposition 
does  not  depend  in  any  way  upon  any  ingenious  guess  as  to  any  ‘peg’  upon 
which  Jesus  might  actually  have  hung  the  ‘teaching’  itself.  If  we  suppose, 
as  we  freely  may,  that  the  material  derives  from  notes  or  recollections  of 
actual  sermons  and/or  discussions,  or  (though  this  is  a  somewhat  extreme 
supposition)  of  a  single  sermon,  we  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  hazard 
guesses  as  what  text  or  question  might  have  set  the  traiin  of  thought  in  motion. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  teaching  and  not  with  its  immediate  occasions, 
except  in  so  far  as  these  form  part  of  the  picture  handed  down  to  us.  How¬ 
ever,  there  exists  a  school  of  thought  which  has  by  no  means  claimed  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  full-scale  demonstration  of  any  general  theory,  but  which 
steadily  accumulates  the  ‘coincidences’  between  the  material  preserved  in 
the  Gospels  and  biblical  or  midrashic  counterparts  which  could  possibly 
have  served  as  texts  for  and  parallels  to  the  material,  and  in  particular  the 
parables,  attributed  to  Jesus.® 

This  school  of  thought  can  claim  some  strange  coincidences,  all  except  one 
of  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Our  difficulties  in  this  connexion 
lie  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  definite  proof  that  the  surviving  midrashim  bear 
a  dose  relationship  to  the  midrashim  current  in  Jesus’  time;  that  Jesus  could 
dte  or  rely  upon  them  in  front  of  an  audience  which  may  have  contained 
few  literate,  let  alone  learned  persons;  and  that  if  the  discourses  depended 
for  tlieir  comprehension  upon  midrashic  allusions  it  would  have  been  rational 
to  preserve  the  gist  of  the  discourses  without  their  connecting  and  (in  that 
sense)  explanatory  material.  In  all  fairness  it  must  be  added  that  it  has  often 
been  suspected  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  example,  would  be  far 
more  acceptable  to  Jews  and  gentiles  alike  if  the  references  to  the  Torah  were 
really  meant  to  be,  and  understood  to  have  been,  references  to  the  Torah 

*  I  grateiully  acknowledge  the  help  and  encouragement  I  have  received,  in  order  of  priority, 
fron  Professor  Erich  Pritsch,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Green,  Professor  Otto  Spies,  the  Rev.  Professor  K.  Th. 
Schäfer;  the  Rev.  Professor  Fr  Nötscher;  Mr  M.  Gertner;  Dr  H.  W.  F.  Sag;gs;  Messrs  D.  Pearlman 
•od  G.  A  Dover;  and  other  friends,  with  whom  I  discussed  the  parable  nearly  to  the  limits  of  their 
PMcaee.  The  Rev.  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd  provided,  inttr  alia,  some  advice  on  presentation. 

The  reader  hardly  needs  to  be  told  that  in  Strack  and  Billerbeck,  and  in  Moore,  innumerable 
®“roples  are  readily  to  be  found  which  attest  the  similarity  of  Jesus’  teaching  with  Jewish  traditional 
®**”nes  expounded  in,  for  example,  midrashim.  But  that  is  another  question. 
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with  learned  and  popular  commentaries,  and  not  to  the  bare  text  as  later 
fixed  by  the  Masoretes. 

In  connexion  with  Luke  xvi  an  astounding  success  can  be  claimed  for  this 
type  of  approach.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  one  suggests  that  Jesus’ 
teaching  is  midrashic  in  anything  but  method.  The  public  were  used  to  the 
curious  and  unexpected  links  between  ideas  found  in  the  biblical  texts,  and 
to  the  puns  and  other  types  of  verbal  allusion  and  purely  ad  verbum  exposition 
of  which  the  teachers  commonly  took  advantage.  Passing,  as  every  teacher 
must,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  Jesus  availed 
himself  of  didactic  methods  which  relied  upon  a  copious  memory  for  the 
sacred  writings  and  their  fanciful  traditional  embroideries.  The  less  literate 
his  hearers,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  know  the  tales  and  utterly  un- 
historical  associations  of  ideas  in  which  the  rabbis  then  and  since  have 
delighted.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  improbable,  therefore,  that  if  mid¬ 
rashic  connexions  exist  between  apparently  unassociated  notions,  and  some 
corresponding  connexion  exists  between  verses  in  the  Gospels,  Jesus  may  have 
been  utilizing  existing  habits  of  association  at  which  none  of  his  hearen 
would  be  astonished.  But  the  whole  point  of  this  discovery  (if  it  is  a  dis¬ 
covery)  is  that  Jesus  used  those  associations  for  new  purposes,  and  hung 
new  teaching  upon  old  pegs. 

Mr  M.  Gertner  has  drawn  the  present  writer’s  attention  to  Yalkût 
Shim'oni,  sec.  473  (on  Isa.  1.  10),  and  to  Midrash  Exodus  Rabba  xxxi.  The 
latter  chapter  especially  is  extremely  rich  in  material  parallel  to,  and 
illustrative  of  ideas  which  we  have  seen  to  be  essential  to  Luke  xvi.  Not  only 
the  first  stages  of  our  parable  (see  below)  appear,  but  also  the  verbal  con¬ 
nexion  with  divorce,  the  friends  who  point  out  a  man’s  good  deeds  (‘A  man’s 
gift  maketh  room  for  him’  :  Prov.  xviii.  16,  is  cited)  ;  the  duty  of  the  rich  man 
if  he  wishes  to  be  delivered  in  the  day  of  evil  ;  the  trial  to  see  if  the  rich  man 
will  open  his  hands  to  the  poor;  the  wheel  idea,  whereby  the  hungry  are 
filled  and  the  rich  are  sent  away  empty,  and  fates  are  reversed  ;  the  faithful 
servant  (in  this  case  Obadiah:  I  Kings  xviii.  3);  the  moral  weight  of  ab¬ 
staining  from  usury  as  compared  with  failure  to  perform  many  lesser  com¬ 
mandments;  and  the  intimate  connexion  between  usury  and  the  exile  and 
other  misfortunes  of  the  Jewish  people — all  these  facets  of  alternative  and 
equally  authoritative  commentaries  on  the  anti-usury  commands  of  the 
mishpafim  section  of  Exodus  strike  the  reader  as  marvellously  similar  to  the 
raw  material  of  our  chapter.  Space  forbids  an  exhaustive  survey,  but  the 
English  translation  will  take  the  reader  near  the  heart  of  the  conceptions, 
which  are  characteristically  Jewish.  That  the  bearing  which  this  material  has 
upon  Luke  xvi  has  never  been  noticed  is  to  be  explained,  apparently,  by  the 
fact  that  hitherto  no  one  had  realized  that  the  clue  to  the  Unjust  Steward 
and  his  employer  lay  in  the  topic  of  usury. 

The  midrashim  which  are  available  for  our  consultation  supply  a  further 
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connexion  (which  we  have  explained  above  on  a  rational  basis)  between  the 
steward,  usury,  divorce,  and  Eliezer  (Lazarus).  It  is  all  very  clear.  We 
conunencc  the  thread  of  ideas  with  Isaiah  1. 1 .  God  puts  to  the  Jews  the  ironical 
question  in  the  first  verse,  ‘Where  is  the  bill  of  your  mother’s  divorcement ...  or 
which  of  my  creditors  is  it  to  whom  I  have  sold  you?  ’  God  will  not  ‘  divorce  ’ 
or ‘sell  off’  his  people,  even  though  he  might  have  a  perfect  ‘right’  to  do  so. 
The  sufferings  they  endure  are  not  beyond  his  power  to  end.  In  vv.  lo-ii 
we  have  a  message  of  encouragement  and  warning  based  up>on  the  song  of 
the  Servant.  It  commences,  ‘Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord 
(nVT  Jn')»  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  Servant?’  There  is  a  definite 
connexion  between  ‘fearing  the  Lord’  and  the  redemption  of  Israel,  and 
‘fearing  the  Lord’  has  a  technical,  narrow,  as  opposed  to  the  non-technical, 
wide,  meaning.^  To  this  we  must  return.  But  first  we  should  notice  that  the 
commentary  on  Isa.  1.  10  reads,  ‘Who  is  among  you  [that  is,  really  the 
general  body  of  the  Israelites]  that  feareth  the  Lord  :  . . .  this  is  Eliezer  the 
servant  of  Abraham...’.*  Naturally  the  interpretation  of  the  verse  differs 
from  that  generally  accepted  now,  but  the  connexion  between  faithful 
execution  of  the  master’s  instructions  and  fitness  to  trust  in  the  redemption 
was  evident  even  upon  that  interpretation. 

We  return  to  ‘fearing  the  Lord’.  The  Midrash  Ex.  Rab.  xxxi.  6  (on 
Exod.  xxii.  24)®  tells  us  that  he  who  takes  usury  is  not  (rod-fearing  ;  for  it  is 
written  (Lev.  xxv.  36),  ‘Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase;  but  fear 
thy  God’.*  The  connexion  between  usury  and  ‘fear’  is  made  obvious  by  the 
biblical  text:  The  one  who  fears  the  Lord,  such 

as  Eliezer,  therefore  takes  no  usury.  The  wickedness  of  usury  is  expressed  in 
Midrash  Ex.  Rab.  xxxi.  15  (on  Exod.  xxii.  24  (25))  : 

Woe  to  him  who  takes  usury!  This  is  like  a  king  who  opened  to  one  [?  of  his 
servants  or  agents]  his  treasury,  and  he  [this  man]  began  to  oppress  the  poor  with 
it  [cf.  Ezek.  xviii.  12]... to  strip  the  people  naked... and  to  fill  the  treasury  with 
lies  [i.e.  false  acquisitions],  thus  damaging  the  king’s  treasury.®  God  likewise  op>cns 

‘  Moore,  op.  cit.  n,  147-8,  indicates  a  parallel  injunction  supported  by  the  words,  ‘Thou  shalt 
fear  the  lord  thy  God  and  supplies  the  reason  for  the  appearance  of  that  formula.  He  deals  with 
usury  succinctly  but  on  the  whole  accurately,  ibü/.  pp.  142-5. 

•  This  is  the  second  interpretotion  offered  by  the  Yall^ût:  mw  ITSrbKnT'n  XT  DSS  'a  K'T 

iranomax  bw  nay  n'mr  nay  bipa  ••••  obadiah  (i  Kingsxviü.3, 12  nwnx  xt  Bab.T^. 

San.  39 i  s  Sonc.  252-3)  would  fit  the  requirements  adequately,  but  Eliezer’s  place  in  Jewish 
legend  is  more  secure.  Eliezer,  like  Abraham,  had  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Law  and  was  a  stout 
champion  of  the  right,  as  well  as  the  faithful  servant.  L.  Ginzberg,  Legends  of  the  Jews  (Philadelphia, 
'947)1  ii  392.  We  note  that  Eliezer  has  the  assbtance  of  angels,  ibid.  p.  294.  On  Obadiah  see  ibid. 
Index,  sub  nom.  »  Trans.  S.  M.  Lehrman,  Soncino  Pi^  (London,  1939),  p.  397. 

Sonc.  384,  where  Lev.  xxv.  36  is  not  in  fact  cited,  though  Radal  inserts  the  verse  (on  the 
authority  of  Tanfiuma)  in  the  text. 

The  trans.  reads  ‘  fill  himself  with  falsehood  and  generally  squander  the  king’s  treasures  ’  : 
iVa  Vy  nsix  todöi  »-ipia  mix  xViaai  brn.  tod  or  *106  in  evidently  the  original  of  SiooKop- 

It  fa  curious  to  note  that  here  the  ‘robberies’  so  far  from  enriching  the  treasury  actually 
3®infahed  its  real  value,  stuffing  it  with  untrue  wealth.  That  this  paradox  underlies  the  Greek  term 
no  one  would  as  yet  be  bold  enough  to  assert,  but  the  point  deserves  further  investigation. 
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treasure-stores  and  gives  to  men  of  his  gold  and  silver,  as  it  says  ‘  Mine  is  the  silver 
and  mine  the  gold  (Hag.  ii.  8)  ’  ;  but  man  begins  to  take  interest  from  the  poor 
man ....  God  gives  him  ‘  mammon  of  truth  ’  (  nöK  bttl  pan)  and  he  makes  of  it  untruth 

[that  is,  unrighteous  mammonY _ Therefore  you  shall  pass  away  from  the  world... 

and  therefore  does  God  warn  in  the  Torah:  ‘If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my 
people  thou  shalt  not  be  an  usurer  (Exod.  xxii.  24  (25)).’ 

The  usurer  is  compared  by  the  commentator  not  merely  to  one  who  acquires 
wrongfully  and  has  ‘unrighteous  mammon'  for  himself,  defying  God’s 
commands,  but  especially  with  one  who  uses  an  opportunity  offered  by  a 
person  of  neutral  moral  position,  but  ample  resources,  in  order  to  wrong  his 
fellow  men  with  the  result  that  the  character  of  the  resources  themselves 
becomes  contaminated.  This  is  a  highly  characteristic  notion.  In  spite  of 
the  late  date  of  this  midrash,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  based  on  various 
old  sources,*  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  our  parable  influenced  it, 
and  the  contrary  supposition  is  attractive.  The  parallel  between  a  ‘rich 
man’  and  a  ‘king’  may  be  seen  again  in  the  two  versions  of  the  wedding 
feast  parable  and  of  the  talents  parable.  Our  Rich  Man  approved  the 
steward’s  act  in  releasing  usurious  debts,  as  we  may  suppose  the  king  in  this 
rabbinic  parable  would  have  gladly  rid  his  treasury  of  unrighteous  mammon. 
The  message,  that  God  condemns  those  who  interfere  with  the  divine  order 
of  exploitation  of  the  world’s  produce,*  is  the  same  in  the  midrash  and  (as  we 
have  seen)  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  remark¬ 
ably  close  parallel  was  not  noticed  by  Strack  and  Billerbeck.  Jesus,  as  we 
have  seen,  uses  the  idea  for  a  much  wider  purpose,  and  proceeds  from  this 
story  to  a  series  of  propositions  to  which  the  rabbinic  midrash  is  not  com¬ 
mitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  midrashic  confirmation  of  the  connexion  between  usury 
and  divorce  is  available.  It  is  based  upon  the  point  in  Isaiah  as  understood 
in  the  midrash  thereon.  Ck>d  has  it  in  his  power  to  divorce,  or  get  rid  of,  his 
people  who  are  being  punished  for  their  various  sins.  The  people  are  afraid 
they  have  been  ‘divorced’.  A  synonym  for  divorce  is  ‘reject’.  The  root  mà'as 
(otw)  is  used  in  the  Bible  in  the  contexts  of ‘reprobate  silver’  and  rejection 
of  the  people.  Jer.  vi.  30:  ‘Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call  them,  bet  ause  the 
Lord  hath  rejected  them.’  Reprobate  silver  means  false  money,  the  money  of 
untruth,  and  by  a  metaphorical  enlargement  of  the  idea,  contemptible  or 

*  The  appearance  of  these  words  in  the  midrash,  drawn  to  the  writer’s  attention  after  he  had 

completed  the  reconstruction  of  the  ideas  of  Luke  xvi  according  to  his  own  theory  based  pnmanly 
on  the  text  itself,  struck  him  as  a  welcome  confirmation  of  the  essential  connexion  between  Luke 
xvi.  1-8,  9  and  1 1  :  ip®  miX  minyi  flDK  Vw  ]iaÖ  1*?  ]ri-  The  midrash  further  cites  Hos.  x.  13: 
‘Ye  have  ploughed  wickedness. .  .ye  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  lies  •  ••’  See  above, 

p.  2i8,  n.  I. 

*  H.  L.  Strack,  Introduction  to  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  chap,  xvn,  5c  (New  York,  Philadelphia, 
>959).  P-  215- 

*  The  notion  of  ideal  equality  (into  which  it  b  impossible  to  enter  here)  b  fully  set  out  m  hx. 
Rab.  xx3d.  5  {ad fin.)  citing  Ps.  1^.  8  (7),  taking  the  root  of  312)'  to  be  niB^! 
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repulsive  money  (cf.  âAàxJcrrov),  the  money  which,  while  it  looks  ‘true’ 
enough  and  stands  physical  tests,  will  not  enter  the  acquirer’s  ownership 
because  of  his  having  acquired  it  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 
We  note  that  rriin  '7^  «I?!*?  means  ‘rejection  or  contempt  for  the  Law’. 
Jer.  xiv.  19:  ‘Hast  thou  utterly  rejected  Judah?’  The  two  phrases  OKOl  qp? 

'  and  ROKD  Ditp  establish  the  connexion  between  usury  and  rejection,  divorce. 
This  is  explained  in  Ex.  Rab.  xxxi.  to  (on  Exod.  xxii.  24  (25)) 

If  thou  lend  money ....  This  is  what  is  written  (Jer.  vi.  30) ,  ‘  Reprobate  silver  shall 
men  call  them’.  When  Israel  was  exiled  from  Jerusalem  their  enemies ...  used  to 
say:  God  desires  this  nation  no  more,  for  it  is  written,  ‘Reprobate  silver,  etc.’. 
God  has  rejected  them. ...When  Jeremiah  heard  this  he  went  to  God  and  said: 
‘Lord  of  the  Universe!  Is  it  true  that  thou  hast  rejected  thy  children?’  (Jer. 
xiv.  19).  This  is  like  a  king  who  beat  his  wife.  Her  friend  said  to  him,  ‘How  long 
will  you  beat  her?  If  you  want  to  divorce^  her,  you  should  beat  her  until  she  dies  : 
but  if  you  do  not  wish  to  divorce  her  why  do  you  beat  her?  ’  The  king  said,  ‘  Even  if 
the  whole  of  my  palace  goes  into  ruins  I  shall  not  divorce  my  wife’.  (Even  so)  said 
God  to  Jeremiah,  ‘  Even  if  I  have  to  destroy  my  whole  world,  I  shall  not  divorce® 
my  people...,  as  it  is  written  (Isa.  1.  i),  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,  where  is  the  bill  of 
your  (mother’s)  divorcement...?’’  I  have  agreed  with  Moses  about  them  (Exod. 

xxii.  24  (25)):  “Thou  shall  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer _ ”  But  if  you  trespass 

against  these  commandments  I  shall  pledge  you,  as  it  is  written  (Exod.  xxii.  25  (26))  : 
“If  thou  shall  take  thy  neighbour’s  raiment  to  pledge _ 

!  The  upshot  of  this  discovery  appears  to  be  that  the  pre-existing  connexion 
of  ideas  was  as  follows:  Usury  militates  against  the  redemption  of  Israel;  for 
their  usurious  behaviour,  their  addiction  to  what  is  rejected,  untrue,  they  too 
I  will  be  rejected,  put  in  pawn;  ‘rejection’,  however,  does  not  amount  to 
I  divorce,  since  it  is  because  God  intends  to  keep  the  Jews  to  their  contract 
that  he  punishes  them  for  breach  of  its  conditions;  because  divorce  is  out  of 
*  the  question  the  rejection  is  temporary,  and  at  the  last  minute,  as  with  the 
I  pawned  garment  that  must  be  returned  at  nightfall  (Exod.  xxii.  26)  when 
I  the  people  give  up  their  usury,  they  become  ‘God-fearing’  and  the  relation- 
I  ship  with  God  becomes  perfect.  Their  redemption  from  the  pawn  in  question 
B  conditional  on  their  giving  up  usury. 

j  The  present  writer  does  not  suggest  that  Luke  xvi.  18  is  based  upon  the 
rabbinic  connexion  of  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  the  teaching  is  quite  distinct, 
j  The  rabbis  say  that  God  will  never  divorce  his  people  :  Jesus  says  that  divorce 
amongst  men  as  a  legal  institution  has  been  grievously  misunderstood.  What 
'  IS  open  to  suggestion,  however,  is  that  Jesus’  passage  from  usury  to  divorce 


‘  Sonc.  388-go. 

*  ^  ‘drive  out’.  In  the  English  translation  it  appears  that  the  notion  has  been  misunderstood,  as 
«the friend  were  saying,  ‘if  you  do  not  want  her  to  die,  why  beat  her?’ 

^  Or ‘utterly  reject’,  ‘banish’.  The  use  of  Isa.  1.  i  in  San.  i05a  =  Sonc.  714  supports  this. 

The  enlarges  on  the  implications  of  the  verse.  Moses  asked  :  ‘  Shall  they  remain  in  pledge 
or  ever?’  God  replied,  ‘No,  only  Until  the  Sun  appears'  {ibid.),  that  is,  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ; 
or  It  u  written,  ‘But  imto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing 
in  Its  wings’  (Mai.  iv.  2). 
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and  thence  to  antisocial  and  non-Grod-fearing  conspicuous  consumption  (the 
Steward — Mammon — the  Law  and  the  Prophets — Divorce — Dives  and 
Lazarus)  has  arisen  from  a  pre-existing  catena  of  ideas  still  traceable  in 
midrashic  texts. 

If  this  is  correct  here  it  might  be  possible  to  discover  the  underlying  and 
p>erhaps  imperfectly  transmitted  connexions  between  the  various  sayings  of 
Jesus  in  other  Gospel  contexts,  as  the  hydrographers  chart  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  from  the  surface  of  which  apparently  unconnected  mountain-tops 
emerge  as  islands.  To  suggest  that  such  a  process  would  colour  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  sayings  would  be  as  if  to  suggest  that  hydrography  should 
govern  geography:  but  light  on  the  way  in  which  the  minds  of  Jesus’  hearen 
worked  may  help  us  to  understand  the  method  of  exposition  of  their  teacher.* 

‘  The  author  of  this  and  the  previous  article  is  Reader  in  Oriental  Laws  in  the  University  of 
London. 
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